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[ October 1.} 
LOVE. 
By JULIUS MULLER, D. D. 

Love is the Beginning, the Progress, and the Consumma- 
tion of the Christian life. 

If an old pious proverb bids every work, even in earthly 
affairs, to begin with God, surely and most of all must the 
beginning of our Christian life proceed from God. Our re- 
lation to God must, before all, be right, that then, from this 
strong root, our Chris ian life may grow. 

But when is our relation to God right? When we glanced 
about us upon the beautifully adorned earth, and looked 
into the immeasurable depths of the starry world, a thous- 
and voices made known to us the almightiness and omni- 
acience of God, for whose sake all things have their being 
and subsist in wonderful order. When we observed the di- 
vine control in the history of the human race, and then 
turned back the reflective glance into our own inmost soul, 
there met us the awful holiness and justice of God, as they 
adore what is good, and cherish it wit approbation, but 
abhor what is evil and destroy its work. Agitated with 
mysterious awe, our soul bowed before the inconceivable 
greatnessaf its Creator, before the holy loftiness of its law- 
giver. The thought of God had become in us a luring one; 
but from God himself an immeasurable chasm still parted 
us. The Eternal dwells in a light that no man can ap- 
proach ; no one has beheld him: his nature was hidden from 
us. The Christian life had not yet begun in us. 

Then we heard how the only-begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, came down to men and was made 
known to them; that these hidden depths of the nature of 
God are naught else but love. We now heard the apostles 
speak out the great word, the solution of the deepest riddle 
of existence—God is Love. 

Man can experience, my friends, nothing greater in his 
life than when he gains this blessed knowledge. God is 
love. In order that he might communicate to creatures 
himself and his blessed life, he has called the world into ex- 





istence; then he has so loved the’world,{the world sunkfin 
sin, thdt he gave his only-begotten’Son, that all who believe 
inhim, might not perish but have everlasting life.* Such a 
knowledge, when with living power,it penetrates the soul, 
when the soul is able truly to appropriate it to itself, is nec- 
essarily the turning- point to a new life; for we see ourselves 
now in an entirely new relation toGod. The unknown God 
is now known to us, for him who has no name, have we 
found a name, thesweetest name of Father.’ If before, fear 
and awe kept us remote from the lofty, the inaccessible One, 
we can now draw near to him with a childlike confidence 
and say, ‘‘Abba, beloved Father.’”’ ‘See,’’ exclaims John, 
‘“‘what love the Father has shown to us, that we ‘should be 
called the children of God.” In the possession of this holy 
privilege, a still peace spreads itself over our soul, as it once 
sank upon the soul of Flias, when the Lord, after the storm, 
and flame, and earthquake, drew near to him in the still 
soft breeze. It is in this privilege that we recognize our 
highest dignity. It allures us with holy pride to announce 
to the world that God loves us. If before, the thought of 
God only evoked in us the consciousness, of our own noth- 
ingness, now it exalts us to the boldest assurance; for we are 
conscious that God loves us. Now let no onesay more, that 
man can render nothing toGod. Is God the subject of this 
love, he certainly can render him one thing—love; for it lies 
in the innermost nature of love that it desires love in re- 
turn. 

And this is the second element that belongs to the begin- 
ning of the Christian life. The rays of its dawning light 
beamed forth brightly when we learned that God is Love; 
but the sun of the new day rose, when we said with John, 
‘*Let us love him, for he has first loved us’’—when the re- 
solve in our soul wasstrong. Henceforth we will no more 
live for ourselves, but for him who has loved us, and out of 
love sent his Son for our reconciliation. To please him, this 
is our holiest endeavor; his will is the law of our action and 
omission. My friends, to partial improvement, tethe aband- 
onment of single crimes, to the attainment of single good 
qualities even he may come whose soul as yet knows noth- 
ing of childlike love to God. Placing ourselves upon the 
stand-point upon which the virtues appear as isolated, we 
shall in general seldom find a man who can not show one 
or another virtue; but a true regeneration and thorough re- 
newing of the whole feeling and life, is only possible when 
the soul, penetrated by that love which springs from faith, 
consecrates and offers himself and his whole being, as a pos- 
session, toGod. Our life is only truly Christian when its 
root has become the thankful, reciprocal love to our Father 
in heaven, who had, who has planned the redemption for 
our everlasting salvation. 

If the knowledge of the love of God in Christ and the re- 
ciprocal love enkindled by it is the beginning of the Chris- 
tian life, the inner seed, out of which it unfolds itself, we 
may also recognize its progressive development in the active 
love to our neighbor. 

Let no one, however, suppose by this, that now, in the 
further development of the Christian life, love to God is te 
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cease te be active; or to lose its deminion in the heart. Not 
so; but as the root lives on, although the plant has grown 
up out of it, and as the fountain:does not cease to stream, 
though’it has formed the brook, so too the beginning of the 
Christian life}continues in its further progress. Yea, as 
plant and’ brook must at once cease to be if the root is dried 
and the fountain*sealed, so Christian brotherly love ever 
continues to receive its life from the love to God. 

Where you.miss the presence of this feeling—where you 
find a sluggish reluctance to be active for the good of others 
—when you meet the unsubdued passions of hatred, of envy, 
of revenge, which are eager to injure a neighbor, or when 
you come in contact with the cold self-seeking, which sees 
a brother starving and shuts his heart from him, which un- 
shrinkingly sacrifices the neighbor’s welfare, so soon as his 
own advantage requires it—name all the pretended piety of 
such an one plain hypocrisy, and all his protestations o 
love to God mere prattle—sounding brass—tinkling cymbal, 
For the apostle also says in our text: “If any say. ‘I love 
God,’ and hateth his neighbor, he is aliar. For he that 
loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God, whom he hath not seen.”’ 

But against this proof of the apostle, doubts and scruples 
have risen in the breasts of many thinking readers. ‘Shall 
it then be harder,’ they have asked themselves, ‘‘to love 
the invisible God than the visible man?” But is the man 
not deformed by sin, and often in so high a degree, that his 
whole nature makes a most repulsive and loathsome im- 
pression upon us? How shall affection and love not feel 
themselves checked? For the very reason that we see him 
before us; because the might of sin confronts us unmistak- 
ably, in the distorted features of his countenance, in his re- 
pulsive manners and words, in his whole disgustful appear- 
ance, it willbe hard for us to love him. And then, on the 
other side, does not our own experience teach us, that our 
affection for those whom we love is wont to grow when we 
do not see them for a time? When we saw them daily, as- 
sociated with them daily, our mutual peculiarities and weak- 
nesses often came into disagreeable collision with one 
another: we thought ourselves injured by them, now in this 
way, now in that. Sometimes, indeed, love and affection 
for them were for the moment supplanted by the emotions 
of provoked self-love, or by the lively feeling of displeasure. 
Were we, however, for a time separated from them, all these 
disagreements were forgotten, and a hearty longing for their 
society gained the mastery over us. And was this longing, 
so far as this earthly life is concerned, a vain one—were the 
dear ones torn from us by death—then their image, in our 
loving remembrance, purified itself from every stain; and so 
transfigured, we kept it in the still sanctuary of undying af- 
fection. How then can we believe that the love to visible 
men is easier than love to the unseen God? 

How, my friends, shall we deny the truth of these re- 
marks? Wecan not. Or shall we give up the attempt to 
justify the words of the apostle? Justaslittle. First think 
of it. This experience, that by a remarkable principle of 
our nature, the remote is forbearing, that it only hides the 
dark stains, but not the beaming features, stands not at all 
in contradiction with what John says in our text. For this 
beautiful image of the absent loved ones, which our soul 
keeps, is still nothing but the effect of our personal inter- 
course with them, the impression which, purified from some 
single imperfections, they have left upon us. But in rela- 
tion to their disturbances of love, springing from sin, let us 
reflect that the apostle does not speak of love to rough, vic- 
ious men, which, to be sure, has its special difticulties to 
overcome; but of the Christian brotherly love—of the love 
to the children of God, to the true disciples of Jesus Christ, 
in whom he himself has gained a likeness—in whom, by 
this means, the original human nature, the crown of the 


_tible subject on which we are called to meditate. 





earthly creation, the image of God, comes forth purer and 
clearer in*its nobility and in its loveliness. 

Yet, how distant still remains the ever-marred image of 
the inconceivable perfection and glory of the Original! How 
infinitely more worthy of love is God than the most exce|- 
lent of his creatures! To whom could it occur to deny this? 
Surely to the apostle, least of all. But John by no meay 
makes the universal assertion, that it is harder to love God 
than men, but will only point us to a particular advantage 
from the love to the brethren, when he says: ‘‘For he that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God, whom he hath not seen ?”’ 

But John does not content him’elf with this ground, but, 
in order to impress upon the Christian most deeply, how es- 
sential the brotherly love is to the Christian life, he reminds 
them of the express command of God, that whoever loves 
him should also leve his brother. ‘Thou shalt love God, 
thy Lord, with thy whole heart, with thy whole soul, with 
every power, and thy neighbor as thyself.’’ So had God 
commanded; and the Son of God had declared that the 
second part of this command is like the first. Both are most 
closely connected with one another. Whoever would fulfill 
the one part of the royal law, can not set aside the other. 
Whoever is earnest in his love to God, seeks to please him, 
and directs himself according to his will. But it is his wil! 
and command that we should love our brethren, and not the 
brethren alone, but also our enemies—-those men even, who 
are blinded by selfishness and hatred; who are sunk in sin 
and delusion—and not with words, nor with the tongue, but 
with the act and with the truth. And surely, my friends, 
when love to God has once broken through the iron bands 
of selfishness, and has made the heart familiar with the holy 
art of denying itself, and of forgetting itself, in loving self- 
surrender, then will the beautiful flowers of sympathetic 
joy and sorrow, as of themselves unfold, and bring forth the 
refreshing fruits of an active philanthropy. 


[ October 8.) 


- THE TEARS OF JESUS. 
By J. H>GRANDPIERRE, D. D. 

There are some things in the gospel, my brethren, which 
open to faith and piety, classes of ideas peculiar to them- 
selves; which give rise to the deepest reflections; and in 
dwelling upon which, the soul, absorbed and overwhelmed, 
finds itself led to fee/ rather than to speak—to adore rather 
than to explain. The words which compose our text 
(“Jesus wept.’’—Jno. xi: 35) are among these deep things. 
Jesus weeping, is the spectacle which is offered for our con- 
templation: the tears of Jesus form the vast and inexhaus- 

The Savior’s grief at the tomb of Lazarus has been attri- 
buted to various causes. Some ascribe it to the unbelief of 
the Jews, who, after having witnessed so many miracles 
which he had already wrought, yet reproached his supine- 
ness in having permitted the death of Lazarus, and ap- 
peared to doubt his power to restore him to life. This might 
possibly combine with other causes in producing it; but as 
the Jews did not express their doubts in words, until after 
he was arrived at the grave, and had wept, we can not sup- 
pose that it formed the only, or even principal cause of his 
tears. Others think that the deep affection of Martha and 
Mary, under-the recent loss of a brother who had been to 
them as another self—the tears that they shed, and the Dit- 
terness of their grief, drew from the Savior this most ex- 
pressive testimony of his sympathy for the mourning 
family. But Jesus did not weep until he had reached the 
grave, and it was before this time that Martha and Mary 
had thrown themselves at his feet, and had expressed to 
him all the bitterness which filled their souls; it is, there- 
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fore, difficult to suppose that this was the only cause mov- 
ing him. ; 

It has again been supposed that the remembrance of a 
family whom he had often visited, and where harmony 
and love reigned unbroken, now wounded in its tenderest 
part, cut in its dearest affections, and plunged into the 
deepest mourning, by the loss of one of its dear members, 
of its main support—this deeply affected Jesus; but when it 
is considered that he was just about to work a miracle which 
should at once dispel all his grief, can we thus account for 
it? And, once more, it has been thought that though to glorify 
Ged, and to accomplish his eternal decrees, our Lord was 
about to work this great miracle, yet that a view of the re- 
newed sorrows and trials which Lazarus would infallibly 
be called to undergo in re-entering upon life, caused his 
héart to bleed and his tears to flow. 

But if we consider the difficulty which attends each of 
these ways of accounting for the emotion which he mani- 
fested, perhaps the most easy and natural way of explain- 
ing it may be, the immediate effect of the spectacle then 
before his eyes. He was before a tomb, the tomb of a be- 
loved friend, whose soul had been in unison with his own, 
and who had been living on earth the life of heaven. * * 
Without thus longer dwelling on the cause of his tears, let 
us, regarding the fact that Jesus wept as the general ex- 
pression of his deep love for us, proceed to consider the les- 
sons Which we may deduce. 

I. The first, perhaps the most striking, is, the proof 
which we draw from hence of the real manhood of Christ. 
* % * 

II. Another inference which we may draw from the tears 
of Jesus, is, that grief itself is both natural and lawful. 
* * * 

III. From the view of our Savior which the text presents, 
we may learn hissympathy with usin all our griefs. * * * 

IV. The only true consolation which a Christian can 
taste, as he contemplates his separation from those whom 
death has taken from him, is, when he leads Jesus with 
him to the tomb. 

V. The tears shed by Jesus teach us another lesson, 
namely, what are the occasions which call for grief; and 
also, by implication, what are those occasions where it is 
fitly bestowed? Only twice in the gospel history is it re- 
corded that Jesus wept. And these were over the graves of 
Lazarus, when human nature paid her last forfeit, and over 
guilty Jerusalem, when he pictured to his mind the judg- 
ment which should fall upon it. He wept for others, not 
for himself. He wept for real woe, not for the imaginary 
sorrow which vanity creates. 

Christians, let your sympathy and compassion flow from 
aright source. Weep for the sins of a perishing world. 
Weep for the miseries which sin has introduced. Weep for 
the sorrows of those who are its victims here, and who 
seem ready to ineur its doom hereafter. If you weep for 
yourselves, still guard the subject of your tears. Weep for 
the secret rebellion of your hearts; your unbelief; your 
lukewarmness; your selfishness. Here, indeed, are sub- 
jects on which you need not fear to indulge too much sensi- 
bility. If such be the subject of your grief, the Lord will 
not condemn you, but will say of you, “Blessed are ye 
that mourn, for ye shall be comforted.” 

VI. The point of view in which we here regard the 
Savior, teaches us how we ought to look upon death. There 
isin death so little that is in harmony with the course and 
plan of nature, that the eternal Son of the Father mourns 
over it. So little did it enter into the original plan of the 
Creator of the universe, that that very Creator, when in- 
carnate, is weeping over it! The vain reasoning of a proud 
philosophy, wishing to avoid the shame and humiliation 
whieh attend the consideration of death, regarded as the 





fruit and punishment of sin, and anxious to qniet con- 
science when she whispers of retribution, seeks to regard it 
simply as an immutable law of nature. But though Scrip- 
ture should not have pronounced with a tone of divine au- 
thority, ‘‘the wages of sin is death,”’ Jesus before the tomb 
of Lazarus would have contradicted such a view. 

False philosophy says that it is a natural phenomenon, a 
law of nature, part of the work of God: but the tears of 
Jesus say that it is a disorder in creation, the execution of 
a terrible sentence, pronounced in the beginning, by the 
Divine Legislator, against sin: that it is a desolation, a de- 
struction, introduced into the work of God. Look at the 
Savior’s emotion, and see in it the Creator himself, grieving 
over the depth of his creature’s fall, where can now no 
longer be recognized the divine features which he bore, 
when created in the image of his God! See him viewing in 
that mass of moldering dust, an image yet more hideous 
than that of a corpse, namely, that of sin! See him looking 
beyond the putrefying body which has met the sentence of 
eternal justice, to the second death, the undying worm, 
“the weeping and wailing, and gnashing of teeth,’”’ which 
will become the lot of all those who do not embrace the 
gospel! 

Such of you, my dear hearers, as have not yet obtained 
peace of conscience, through faith in Christ, who are yet 
unregenerate, see him weeping here over your present sin 
and your future portion, and O! let the sight move you, 
tear you from your fatal security, and lead you to seek, 
without longer delay, safety in him who was crucified to 
atone for your sins; who descended into the grave to tear 
from death his sting; and who ascended into heaven to pre- 
pare a place for those who love him, and who hope in him! 

Here I pause, my brethren. In considering the words 
which have been brought before us, I have endeavored rather 
to point out, and open to your view subjects fof deep and 
fruitful meditation, than to follow them out, or exhaust 
them. I commend them to your private consideration, and 
pray God to bless them to all our souls. We shall not have 
spent an hour in vain, if Christians depart comforted in 
heart, or strengthened in faith: and if unconverted souls 
shall have learned to tremble before the law which hangs 
in terror over them; to be subdued before aconscience which 
condemns them; to turn toward God who invites them; and 
believe in Jesus who stands ready to save them:—which 
may God grant! Amen. 


{ October 15.) 


THE REPRODUCTIVE POWER OF HUMAN ACTIONS. 
By HENRY MELVILL. 

Let sinfulness alone, and it will become punishment. 
Such is, probably, the true account of this awful matter. 
The thing reaped is the thing sown. And ifthe thing sown 
be sinfulness, and if the thing reaped be punishment, then 
the punishment, after all, must be the sinfulness; and that 
fearful apparatus of torture whieh is spoken of in Scripture, 
the apparatus of a worm that dieth not, and of a fire that is 
not quenched; this may be just a man’s guilt, the things 
sown in this mortal life sprung up and waving ‘in an im- 
mortal harvest. We think this is a point of great moment. 
It were comparatively little to say of an individual who 
sells himself to work evil, and carries it witha high hand 
and a brazen front against the sword of the whole earth, 
that he shuts himself up to a certain and definite destruc- 
tion, The thrilling truth is, that in working iniquity, he 
sows for himsejf anguish. He gives not way to a new de- 
sire; he allows not a fresh victory to lust, without multiply- 
ing the amount of final torment. By every excursion of 
passion, and by every indulgence of an ‘unhallowed craving, 
and by all misdeings ef a hardened and disselute life, he 
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may be said to pour into the granary of his future destinies 
the goads and stings which shall madden his spirit. He 
lays up more food for self-reproach, He widens the field 
over which thought will pass in bitterness, and mow down 
remorse. He teaches the worm to be ingenious in excruci- 
ating, by tasking his wit that he may be ingenious in sin- 
ning—for some men, as the prophet saith, and it is a won- 
derful expression—‘‘are wise to doevil.”’ (Jer., iv. 22.) And 
thus, his iniquities opening, as it were, fresh inlets for the 
approaches of vengeance, with the growth of wickedness 
will be the growth of punishment; and at last it will appear 
that his resistance to convictions, his neglect of opportuni- 
ties, and his determined enslavement to evil, have literally 
worked for him ‘‘a far more exceeding and eternal weight”’ 
of despair. 

But even this expresses not clearly and fully what seems 
taught by our text, ‘‘For whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.’’ (Gal. vi.) We are searching for an 
identity or sameness between what is sown and what is 
reaped. We, therefore, yet further observe that it may not 
be needful that a material rack should be prepared for the 
body, and fiery spirits gnaw upon the soul. It may not be 
needful that the Creator should appoint distinct and extran- 
eous arrangements for torture. Let what we call the hus- 
bandry of wickedness go forward; let the sinner reap what 
the sinner has sown; and there is a harvest of anguish for- 
everto be gathered. Who discerns notthat punishment may 
thus be sinfulness, and, therefore, the principle of our text 
may hold to the very letter in a scene of retribution? A 
man ‘‘sows to the flesh ;”’ this is the apostle’s description of 
sinfulness. He is ‘‘ of the flesh to reap corruption ;’’ this is 
his description of punishment. He ‘sows to the flesh”’ by 
pampering the lusts of the flesh, and he ‘‘ reaps of the flesh”’ 
when these pampered lusts fall on him with fresh cravings, 
and demand of him fresh gratifications. But suppose this 
reaping continued in the next life, and is not the man mow- 
ing down a harvest of agony? Let all those passions and 
desires which have been the man’s business upon earth, 
hunger and thirst for gratification hereafter, and will ye 
seek elsewhere for the parched tongue beseeching fruitlessly 
one drop of water? Let the envious man keep his envy, 
and the jealous man his jealousy, and the revengeful man 
his revengefulness; and each has a worm which shall eat 
out. everlastingly the very core of his soul. Let the miser 
have still his thoughts upon gold, and the drunkard his 
upon the wine-cup, and the sensualist his upon voluptuous- 
ness; and a fire-sheet is round each which shall never be 
extinguished. We know not whether it be possible to con- 
jure up a more terrible image of a lost man, than by sup- 
’ posing him everlastingly preyed upon by the master-lust 
which has here held him in bondage. We think that you 
have before you the spectacle of a being, huuted, as it were, 
by a never-wearying fiend, when you imagine that there 
rages in the licentious and profligate—only wrought into a 
fury which has no parallel upon earth—that very passion 
which it was the concern of a lifetime to indulge, but which 
it must now be the employment of an eternity to deny. We 
are persuaded that you reach the summit of all that is tre- 
mendous in conception, when you suppose a man consigned 
to the tyranny of a lust which can not be conquered, and 
which can not be gratified. It is literally surrendering him 
to a worm which dieth not, to a fire which is not quenched. 
And while the lust does the part of a ceaseless tormentor, 
the man, unable longer to indulge in it, will writhe in re- 
morse at having endowed it with sovereignty: and thus 
there will go on (though not in our power to conceive, and, 
O God, grant it may never be our lot to experience), the 
cravings of passion with the self-reproachings of the soul; 
and the torn and tossed creature shall forever long to gratify 
lust, and ferever bewail his madness in gratifying it. 





Now you must perceive that in thus sketching the possi. 
ble nature of future retribution, we only show that “ what. 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” We prove 
that sinfulness may be punishment, so that the things 
reaped shall be identical with the things sown according to 
the word of the prophet Hosea, ‘‘ they have sown the wind, 
and they shall reap the whirlwind’’ (Hosea, viii: 7). We 
reckon that the principle of our text, when rigidly applied, 
requires us to suppose the retribution of the ungodly the 
natural produce of their actions. It shall not, perhaps, be 
that God shall interpose with an apparatus of judgments, 
any more than he now interposes with an apparatus for 
hardening, or confirming in impenitence. Indifference, if 
let alone, will produce obduracy ; and obduracy, if let alone, 
will produce torments. Obduracy is indifference multiplied; 
and thus it is the harvest from the grain. . Torment is ob- 
duracy perpetuated and bemoaned; and this again is har- 
vest--the grain reproduced, but thorns around the ear. Thus, 
from first to last, ‘‘ whatsoever a man soweth, that also does 
he reap.’ We should be disposed to plead for the sound 
divinity, as well as the fine poetry of words, which Milton 
puts into the mouth of Satan when approaching to the sur- 
vey of paradise: ‘‘Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell.” 
‘‘Myself am heil!’’ It is the very idea which we have ex- 
tracted from our text; the idea of a lost creature being his 
own tormentor, his own place of torment. There shall be 
no retinue of wrath to heap on the fuel, or tighten the rack, 
or sharpen the goad. He can not escape from himself, and 
himself is hell. 

We will speak no longer on things of terror. We have 
said enough to alarm the indifferent; and we pray God 
that the careless among you may find these words of the 
prophet ringing in their ears, when they lie down to rest 
this night: ‘‘ The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and 
we are not saved”’ (Jer., iii; 20). But ere we conclude we 
would address a word to the men of God, and animate them 
to the toils of tillage by the hopes of reaping. We know 
that it is with much opposition from indwelling corruption, 
with many thwartings from Satan and your evil hearts, 
that ye prosecute the work of breaking up your fallow 
ground, and sowing to yourselves in righteousness. Ye 
have to deal with a stubborn soil. The prophet Amos asks, 
‘‘Shall horses run upon the rock; will one plow there with 
oxen?’’ (Amos, vi:12). Yet, this is precisely what you 
have todo. Itis the rock, ‘‘ the heart of stone,’’ which you 
must bring into cultivation. Yet, be not dismayed. Above 
all things, pause not, as though doubtful whether to prose- 
cute a labor which seems to grow as it is performed. 

‘“No man having put his hand to the plow, and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of heaven” (Luke, ix: 62). 
Rather comfort yourself with the declaration of the psalm- 


‘ist; ‘‘They that sow in tears shall reap in joy’’ (Psalm 


exxvi:5). Rather call to mind the saying of the apostle: 
‘*Ye are God’s husbandry” (II Cor., iii: 9). It is God, who 
by his spirit, plows the ground, and sows the seed, and im- 
parts the influences of sun and shower. ‘ My father,’’ said 
Jesus, ‘is the husbandman”’ (John, xv: 1); and can ye not 
feel assured that he will give the increase? Look ye on to 
the harvest-time. What though the winter be dreary and 
long, and there seem no shooting of the fig-tree to tell you 
that summer is nigh, Christ shall yet speak to his Church 
in that loveliest of poetry: ‘Lo, the winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone, the flowers appear on the earth, the time of 
the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in the land’’ (Cant., ii: 11,12). Then shall be the 
harvest. We can not tell you of the things which ye shall 
reap. We can not show you the wavings of the golden corn. 
But this we know, “that the sufferings of this present time 
are not.worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be 
revealed in us’’ (Rom., viii: 18); and therefore, brethren, 
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beloved in the Lord, ‘‘be ye not weary in well-doing, for in 
daé season ye shall reap, if ye faint not” (Gal., vi: 9). 


[October 22.] 
COMMUNION WITH GOD. 
By R. S. STORRS, D. D. 

We may have a sympathy and a conference with God as 
intimate and as instant as with any other being; perhaps I 
sbould say more intimate than with any. It has been re- 
served for Christianity to reveal this; for ancient science, or 
poetry, or theology, knew nothing about it. But now, as- 
suming the teachings of the Scriptures concerning God and 
concerning the soul, it is logically demonstrable, while, as 
matter of religious experience, we know it. God’s presence 
amid and throughout the creation is immediate and is con- 
stant; not a presence of thought merely, or of organizing 
plans, or of secondary forces operating for him, but of his 
own personal and infinite mind. He is near, he is with, 
every one whom he has made; and while nosense takes Cog- 
nizance of his glory, and no human spirit is bowed beneath 
its august burden, the soul that thinks of him, and that 
faithfully and affectionately aspires to meet him, becomes 
often intimately aware of his presence. That presence is 
constant too, as well as immediate; so that at no time in all 
our life, and amid no scenes, are we in the least removed 
from God. On sea or land, at the tropics or at the poles, the 
personal energizing mind of the Most High, ubiquitous and 
supreme, and everywhere perfect, includes us continually, 
and even, in the mystic prerogative of divinity, without in- 
vading our equal personality, pervades and sustains us. The 
loneliest scene is populous with this presence. The com- 


monest habitation hath in it this grandest ofall sublimities. . 


The pillar of stone becomes a temple, the crag of granite 
seems a part of the chrysolite walls of heaven, when the eyes 
of those who stand before them are anointed to see this in- 
dwelling presence, wherewith the desert and the peak are 
both consecrated !—We may then have communion and in- 
tercourse with this mind, of him who built and who gov- 
erns the world. We may directly confer with him, and be 
conscious of hissympathy. Prepared for it by rfghteousness, 
we may with clear vision behold his face; and when we 
wake, and when we sleep, be still with him. Observe then 
how eminent an attainment this is. Letus note briefly one 
or two of those facts in the nature and the character of God 
our author which mark this the noblest privilege of the soul. 
O, that his grace might so assist us, that all our thoughts 
and all our hearts should turn to him, as we meditate on 
them! 

I. In the first place, remember how perfectly replete is 
God’s mind with all the laws and types of beauty; and then 
think, from this point, how blessed it must be to have com- 
munion with him! * * * 

God spreads the infinite canopy of the night, and touches 
iteverywhere with dots of splendor. He makes each sea- 
son a moving panorama of sights and sounds, of brilliant 

-gleams, of fragrant odors, full constantly of beauty to him 
who studies it. 

He does not do this for the observation of man alone, re- 
member; he does it for the utterance of his own interior and 
spontaneous thought. The whole creation teems thus with 
beauty, because his own mind teems with it evermore. He 
fills the forest-depths, which no man sees, with foliage, 
yearly reproduced and yearly lost, age after age; with blos- 
soming vines; with brilliant and tuneful birds; with grasses 
and mosses, all delicate and all transient. He paves the sea 
itself with shells, and edges the coasts with coral reefs, and 
makes the fish, which no man sees, except through some 
strange violence of storms, a very mirror of every tint most 
sumptuous and splendid. In the midst of the forests, in the 
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depths of the solid structure of the tree, he hides the curling 
and delicate grains which’ att laboriously searches out and 


“displays. ‘Amid’ rough rocks he drops the diamond; under 


the rudeand earthy shell, he spreads the sheen of precious 
pearl; around gray cliffs the modest harebells wreathe their 
necklace at his command. The tiniest insect is covered 
over with beauty, his wings inlaid and plated with gold, his 
breast and crest tipped with silver and pearl, the infinites- 
imal lens of his eye burriished beyond all human art! * * 

And when we come to even a true perception of him, 
much more when we come into actual personal sympathy 
and conference with his illustrious and radiant mind—when 


we feel that he loves us, that ‘‘his secret’’ is with us, and that 


we in all our inmost tastes are becoming through grace as- 
similated to him—there is in that a gain and an ecstasy 
which the world can not parallel; for more than which the 
soul wants room! Let it be amid nature, where sunniest 
scenes reflect his thought, or cloven chasms attest his power ; 
let it be through the Scriptures, where prophets and apostles 
bear on through time his great evangel; let it be in the 
Church, where the hearts of the worshipers rise to meet 
him; let it be in the closet, where one eager soul pleads with 
him amid the solemnities of prayer; wherever it is, we can 
not but feel, if we are thoughtful, we can not but know, if 
we ever have felt it, there is boundless delight and elevation 
in the act! 

II. But, in the second place, to look at the same theme 
from another point of view, remember how infinite in all in- 
tellectual faculty and force the mind of God is; what im- 
measurable capacities of reason, of thought, and of judg- 
ment are in him ;—and the greatness of the privilege of com- 
munion with him will become further evident; evident, as 
I said before, not to the Christian alone, who needs in fact 
no such demonstration, but to all men who are reflective; 
evident to the philosopher. 

It is a strange and startling thought, but it is also a just 
thought, to ¢connect with eloquence, with poetry, with art, 
science, statesmanship, literature, that all the powers re- 
vealed in these are found forever, in their perfect original, 
and in infinite development, in the mind of the Most High! 
All are, in fact, but partial representatives of his supreme 
faculty ; the drops from his fullness, the splintered rays from 
his consummate glory. The most majestic oration, compact 
with logic, opulent with learning, commanding as a product 
of the highest reason, persuasive as full of the quickest sym- 
pathies, urgent with an energy that electrifies the will—the 
mind of God holds all the forces that are uttered in that, in 
a perfectly harmonious and unlimited development. That 
quick and amazing poetic gift, which makes a man master 
not of reason alone, and of fancy, and feeling, of the changes 
of character, or the aspects of nature, but also of all the ca- 
dences of speech which can with airiest grace express these 
—that gift which the world most admires and lauds, as the 
highest in its compass, the very ReGiuM DoNnum of the 
Creator—i: is nothing unwonted, remarkable, remember, to 
the thoughts of the Creator! It does not stand unprophesied 
in him. But, rather, his mindis pervaded forever with that 
same vivid and intuitive spirit, of vision and of song, a 
touch of whose glory is shown in the poet. God’s works are 
thus, in all their round, divinest poems. They have the 
grace of music on them. They are marshaled in a rhythm 
which the seraphim adore. Even the austere meehanical 
calculation which interprets their motions, becomes musi- 
cal as it does it. Its equations are melodies, their series a 
sonata; for every planet is a note, and every system is a 
stanza, of a universe which moves in harmonious proces- 
sion. And when we rise, delivered from the body, to the 
finer sensibility, and the far grander sweep of faculty and of 
insight, to be gained in the future, it shall be ours to catch 
that music; to hear unrolled, in infinite chorus, amid the 
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tuneful, aérial realms, that ty an ven. history: 
et Paglia“ 


itself, discordant as it seems, has ye 


order, beneath its movement. Playful, tragic, pathetic, 


terrible, all encompassing as the atmosphere, and changeful 


as the winds, it still infolds a mystic harm srmapy , and moves 
to predetermined ends, beneath the eternal providence of 
God. And, by-and-by, the dissonant prelude, the long and 
clashing preparatory strains, shall strike, with interming- 
ling motion, into the full and glorious symphony! 

We put God far from us, too often, by conceiving of him 
as essentially dissevered and abstracted from all that we 
know; a kind of impersonal Law of being, rather than him- 
self an actual Being, living all around us, and imaged on our 
minds. We ought to think of him more justly; to feel that 
even the greatestamong men do but indicate one side of his 
continual and unspeakable greatness; and that all the or- 

igtnal spiritual faculties which are resident in them, exist 
_iu eternal concord in him, and in perfect development. The 
poetic temperament, as we popularly style it, is therefore 
infinitein his soul; and to those who stand nearest him, it is 
mever unapparent. His is that absolute mental force of 
which genius itself gives us onlyahint. His reason, his 
judgment, transcend our own, as his creative power tran- 
scends what in usis merely constructive; as his omnipres- 
ence transcends our limited and local personality. 

It is always found, in accordance with this fact, that they 
who ascend to most high and intimate communion with his 
mind, who receive of his thought to impart it unto others, 
to whom his inmost purposes are unfolded—they bring back 
from that intercourse, not truths alone above the level of 
human wisdom, not maxims alone that contain the whole 
secret and mystery of life, but even a beauty and majesty of 
style unequaled on earth, because derived from its Maker. 
The simply lyrical value of the Psalms is thus unspeakable ; 
confessedly, the noblest poetry of time was lost im their de- 
struction. So Isaiah, Daniel, or earlier Moses, so John the 
Revelator, and Paul the great teacher and defender of doc- 
trine, each shows in his writings the impress of that incom- 
parable energy which is darkly expressed in our word In- 
aspiration. The finite mind partook, for the time, of the 
height and the scope of the mind of the Eternal. It was 
kindled, as the cloud is when the sun pours an effluence 
from his glory upon it. And the words of these men never 
cease to be “winged,’’ never cease to have power, because 
they had so high a teaching. 

Itis when we thus look at the works of man’s mind, and 
consider their fountain and foundation in God’s mind, that 
their greatness is revealed to us, and that his mind is dis- 
closed ; and then, it seems to me, that the privilege and the 
joy of communion with him can not but be manifest. It is 
true, not only of eloquence or of poetry, but of all highest 
art, that its source is in that self-sustaining Intelligence from 
which all others do proceed. It also brings its witness, 
therefore, often unconscious but always real, to him who 
saw it before it was. The Gothic cathedral, with its decor- 
ated and airy solidity of proportion, rising like a rocky ora- 
torio toward the skies—it is not only a place for the worship 
of the Highest, it is itself an anthem to his praise; demon- 
strating, as it does, the capacities of a mind which his eter- 
nal mind has created, and has stocked with all its splendid 
capacities. We reverence him whose intellect shapes and 
builds the cathedral, conceiving the plan, and then making 
the solid quarry plastic, till pillars and arches, statues and 
finials, completing that plan, are erected before us. How 
much more shall we reverence the eternal intelligence from 
which tais is thrown as a spark from the sun, and which is 
full, by perpetual intuition, of all the ideas that are inti- 
mated in this! The whole progress of man, in each one of 
the departments of his mental endeavor, still carries us back 
in the same way to God, and illustrates his glory. The 


& ‘chiming 


. grandest discoveries, arguments, imaginations, that have 
signalized history, and have marked its advancement—have 
equally had their original in God, and have sprung froma 
force which was less to his than the atom to the orb. He 
anticipated them all before they were; and all that they 
have ever accomplished has been to interpret into action 
and history what he foresaw. 

He even makes beings of a higher range of nature and 
power than we possess; raising rank above rank, and order 
upon order, in the heavenly hierarchies; and still they do 
not comprehend or approach him. They do bat represent, 
at another remove, the same inexhaustible and infinite 
forces of which we equally bear the impress, No other 
mind than the mind of himself can do anything more than 
reflect its grandeur; as the spring, in its emerald cup among 
the hills, reveals by reflection the infinite cope! Whatever 
the centuries of history shall gather, of science or of song, of 
philosophy or of art; whatever the centuries of the future 
shall bring, of angelic achievement and celestial acquisi- 
tion; it shall still remain true that all these were present to 
the thoughts of God before creation had commenced; that 
every subordinate intellectual force which exists in the uni- 
verse has sprung from him, and but partially represents 
him; that his supreme and eternal intelligence, as personal 
as ours although so vast, includes all elements of majesty 
and of grace that are prophesied among men, and never can 
be searched out unto perfection. Its memory is omniscience 
and prescience is its logic. Its plan includes the scope of 
history. Its thoughts compact and guide creation. The 
final history of the universe itself shall never fully show its 
greatness! 

O, then, if it be to us a privilege and an honor which we 
eagerly seek and cease no: to prize, to have a free and in- 
telligent conference with another human soul, by culture 
or by power removed from our level—if he who has talked 
with the statesman in his home remembers that hour, and 
writes in his journal the words he heard; if he who has en- 
tered into sympathy with the poet amid nature or over 
books, remembers that passage in his mental experience as 
something high and almost sacred, and feels his thoughts 
still sing in the recital—how much more must he—I put it 
to your reason to give the answer—how mach more must 
he who has had intelligent converse with GOD exult in 
that experience, and refer to it with delight, and seek ever 
to repeat it. Asa means, merely, of intellectual illumina- 
tion and of mental advancement, how grand it is! The — 
truth is, the simplest philosophy must perceive this. It is 
not religion, merely, it is reason which affirms it. The mo- 
ment we think of the Infinite as we ought, as a personal 
being, of perfectly unbounded intellectual capacity, poetic, 
discursive, of an absolute tastefulness, and an infinite rea- 
son—that moment we can not but say with the Psalmist, if 
we are really reflective belngs: ‘‘As for me, I will behold 
thy face in righteousness! [ shall be satisfied, when I 
awake, with thy likeness.”’ 


[ October 29.] 
THE PRIVILEGE OF COMMUNION WITH GOD. 
By R.&. STORRS, D. D. 

Now, in the third place, to set the same truth in still an- 
other light, remember how infinitely generous and pure 
are the affections of God; what an exquisite freedom from 
all selfishnesg marks him; what supreme moral beauty is 
expressed in his character. This ought to inspire us to 
communion with him. May its proper attractions affect 
our hearts! 

We talk of a Disinterested Benevolence; which is not re- 
gardless of diversities of character, which does not imply 
sympathetic attachment to every being, yet which reaches 
to all, and would make all happy; happy in true develop- 
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“went and culture, happy fn right and benign activities. 
We overrate this in our poetry and our ethics, and easily 
gecept if as the highest rule of conduct; as expressing, 
when Tfealized, the utmost beauty of character. We love 
those who show an approximation to this, with an affection 
too pure to be a passion, yet too deep to be uttered in any 
thing less than the devotion of our life. 
of the world instinctively reveres it. The heart of the 
world, with a welcome that widens every century, installs 
‘fn its most honored place the men and the women who 
have clearly displayed this. 

Yet how far do we fall from this moral idea! How con- 
stantly are we conscious that selfishness is affecting us; 
that prejudices, partialities, partizanships, prides, either 
personal jealousies, or hereditary animosities are dividing 
us from men; that we love some excessively, and others in- 
sufficiently, and are actuated toward some only by the 
spirit of aversion or contempt. It is not in our hearts, it is 
not among men, it is not till we reach the heart of the Most 
High, that we find this ultimate spiritual law completely 
realized. But in God it constitutes eternally, perfectly, the 
element of his character and the principle of his action. 

Consider with what prodigality of kindness he has scat- 
tered his mercies all over the earth; withholding true hap- 
piness only from the selfish, and from them as a measure of 
paternal admonition. Consider how constantly each one 
of his creatures is under his care; the insect, not less than 
the seraphim in his courts; the animated particle that pal- 
pitates in the water-drop, as truly as the student whose 
microscope discovers it, and whose science examines it. 


To be kind to our enemies, is a measure of generosity above | 


the thought of human ethics. Until Christ announced this 
as his divine rule, the world in its wisdom only knew it as 
aparadox.. Yet God not only requires this in his Word, 
he illustrates it in his daily conduct and providence. He 
makes those who hate him as happy as they can be con- 
sistently with that hatred. He pours throughout their 
veins the currents of their life. He guards their frames, 
their families from death. He gives them all the charm 
and wealth of creation to enjoy. Spring-time and harvest 
come to them, the morning light, the dewy eve, with just 
as sure and prompt a blessing as if their every act was 
praise. He puts success in the world within their reach. 
And his generous mercy never tarries or is stinted, till their 
departure from earth is reached. He frames us for happi- 
ness; and the subtle absorbents and secret ducts of that con- 
stitution through which the plant inhales its life, and 
gathers its charm of color or of perfume, are not more real 
or more intentional than the delicate adaptations of our na- 
ture to enjoyment. And this essential constitution is con- 
tinued, by the power of the Creator, in those who toward 
him are most opposed. Literally, through eye and ear, 
through touch and taste, at every inlet, by every sense, he 
loadeth them with benefits. 

Meantime, the most ardent attachment to his friends is 
not only consistent and harmonious with this, it is actually 
united with it in the heart of God daily. This is no theo- 
retic or impersonal love, a mere sentiment of complacence, 
or a forensic approval. It is a fervid and cordial affec- 
tion; as true and tender toward every one as if there 
were but that one object of it anywhere in being; an 
affection that involves the warmest approbation and an 
infinite sympathy. The most heroic self-sacrifice, too, 
which is ever seen among men, as it hath it original 
and its fountain law in God. So it has had in him 
its most august and moving example. It is this which 
gives to thé Cross one great meaning; to the whole tran- 
seendent work of Christ a part of its sublimest efficacy. J¢ 
was a self-sacrifice, in comparison of whose melting and 
wondrous glory all the instances of devotion illustrious in 
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man’s annals ;fade into ‘Sot Sete dimness! Down all the 
steps of that ladder of descent which the apostle has out- 
lined, when he speaks of him who was equal with, the 
Father, taking on him the nature, not of angels, but of 
man; descending to the earth; and not to the earth only, 
but to poverty in it; and not to poverty only, but to shame, 
and to death ; and even to the death of the criminal on the 
cross ;—down all these steps, at which angels are amazed, 
we count the footfalls of a perfect benevolence! A tender- 
ness toward the meanest and guiltiest was there shown; 
toward the Jew who reviled, and the soldier who pierced, 
the mysterious sufferer; yet a tenderness united with an ab- 
solute holiness, which instantly attracts, as we meditate 
upon it, the glad acclaim of each pure sensibility. There 
was manifest on the cross, the sinfulness of man; the right- 
ful and constant demand of God’s government; the perfect 
authority of moral rectitude. The glories of heaven, the 
terrors of hell, the fearfulness of judgment, all were indi- 
cated there. But, chiefest of all, was manifest there the 
heart of God! That side was bared to the Roman spear, 
that man might look in and see the heart which wielded 
the power that made the waves as marble to the tread, that 
stayed the winds as they swept over Galilee, that loosed, at 
a word, the stern and stubborn grapple of the grave. And 
all that heart was full of love. As an instance of stupen- 
dous self-denial and self-sacrifice, the angels adore and 
praise before this. Some hearts are now touched, the world 
shall be filled with its renovating influence. 

In a word, it must be said that so far as God transcends 
us in his mental perfections, in the thoughts and the images 
of beauty which are his, in the faculties he possesses, the 
originals of ours, so far he surpasses us in his supreme charac- 
ter. With the energy of omnipotence lodged in his will, he 
is never unjust, ambitious, or severe. With all the wor!ds 
obedient to his word, he presides above their forces and desti- 
nies with a spotless benevolence which irradiates heaven. 
The light is not purer than is his spirit, or its seven-fold beauty 
more complete. We can think of nothing lovely in the tender- 
est sensibility, but in him it is perfected. We can think of 
nothing high, heroic, generous, but in him it hath an un- 
bounded development; making the heavens its luminous 
witnesses, decking the earth with its innumerable insignia, 
blazing forth as a theophany from the cross upon Calvary. 
Whatsoever is delicate, kind, forgiving; whatsoever is just, 
equitable, pure; whatsoever is affectionate, magnanimous, 
seeking even the good of the evil and the unthankful, at the 
cost of a vast and unspeakable sacrifice ;—all this is ap- 
parent, in complete exhibition, in the most amazing and 
transcendent exhibition, in the character of the Almighty! 
Almighty he is; but his power is no greater than his infi- 
nite purity; his boundless knowledge outruns by no one 
smallest step his unlimited generosity. 

Consider, then, again, my friends, from this closing point 
—consider, I beseech you, with candid, attentive, and rever- 
ent minds—how grand a privilege, this of the righteous, to 
have conference with God! a conference that shall admit us 
to the secrets of the soul! a conference that shall make us 
in character like himself! Indeed it is beyond all other 
joys and gains, above all other highest attainments! It is 
the marvel of our nature that we are capable of it! You tell 
me of the arts that have embellished states, of the litera- 
tures that have enriched them, or the illustrious statesman- 
ships that have fortified or have freed them; but these 
are not the demonstration of man’s power. That is, that he 
may have conference with God, and ascend to communion 
with the Eternal Intelligence. It is the miracle of God’s 
grace, too, that he permits, that he even personally invites 
and assists us, continually to seek this. The man who 
does not, is renouncing his birth-right, and dishonoring 
God’s grace. The man who does not, prepares himself for 
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“exclusion “from all that can make iznsnontality, preekous! | 
But he who seeks and who reaches.this end, gains peace, 
Driton, an inward purity, a noble supremacy over fortune 

ud time, an inheritance in heaven! .Though the body be 

ssolyed, his spirit shall abide, in glory and in peace! 
Though the world pass away, with noise and fire, he can not: 
be shaken from his serene joy! He is God’s own son, a par- 
taker of his life, and a prince in the universe! 

My friends, what can I further say to impress this upon 
you? to urge you to seek this inestimable good; so near us 
every hour, if we will take it; so precious to all; so precious 
‘above all, to the thoughtful and sensitive! Remember that 

‘the Scriptures are given, in great part, to aid and to win us} 
t6 this communion; that nature herself gives impulses to it, 
each hillside pointing to him who raised and crowned its 
pillars, and every valley inviting us to pause and meditate 
‘upon him whose hand has scooped its verdurous round! 
Remember that Christ came to manifest God, and so to 
bring to our souls this good! that the spirit of inspiration 
still accompanies the gospel, to make it all living and lu- 

‘minous to the soul, God’s ever-present word of life! Re- 
member that the soul itself has been so formed that it never’ 
‘truly and fully can rest, in the depths of its being, until it 
gains this highest good; that prayer and intelligent obedi- 
ence are its conditions; and that heaven itself, with the 
beatific vision, is braphoaied and actually commenced in its 
experience! And then look out. upon the frame of nature, 

‘so beauteous and so solid, so warm with light, and soft with 
showers; look up to him who made it all;—look back 
through the Scriptures where psalmists have sung, and 

_priests have ministered, and prophets and apostles have 
witnessed for him, and say if your language shall not be 
that of the lyrist of old: ‘Other men have their good in the 
outward and the temporal; I will seek mine in the spirit- 
ual. They have houses and lands, and happy. homes, and 
wide connections, and their children come after them, and 
prolong their prosperity; but ‘as for me, I will behold thy 
face in righteousness!’ I will seek to see thee to have con- 
ference with thee, and to share the exaltation and peace of 
thy children! And TI shall be satisfied, whenever I awake, 
with thy likeness. Forever, and perfectly, shall I be satis- 
fied in heaven.”’ 

This is true philosophy, as well as religion. The soul af- 
‘firms it, while the Scriptures reveal it. That day, swift- 
‘coming through the future, when probation is closed, and 
‘destiny begins, shall set it shining and high before us! God 
grant us grace to learn it now, and how to apply it; to seek 
éommunion with him on earth, upon these heights which 
he hath reared, through all these days whose opening and 
whose close alike declare him, especially in the church In 
which he shows most perfectly his grace, until we see him, 
fave 'to face, on the banks of the river of the water of life, 
amid that day which knows no setting, within that temple 
‘whose base is his eternity, whose pillars are his powers, and 
whose illuminating light is his immaculate spirit of love! 
In that awakening—the fruit of redemption, the trophy of 
the gospel, the PRIVILEGE OF THE RIGHTEOUS—shall every 
wish at last be satisfied! God bring us to it, in his great 
grace, in his good time! and unto him be all the praise! 


A GLANCE AT THE HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE OF SCANDINAVIA. 





By L. A. SHERMAN, Pu. D. 


1.—OLD SCANDINAVIA ‘AND THE FIRST SCANDI- 
NAVIANS. 


__ Who were the ancient Scandinavians? Teutons, or it is 
‘perhaps better to say, younger brothers of the Teutons, and 
successors to their domain of brute, barbaric force by a short- 
lived régime of barbaric genius and defiance. 





The history of ‘the. world naturally divides itself into peri- 
ods according to the races which, for the time, being, have 
held the mastery ; or, we may say, into & series of imperial 
chapters. The Assyrian and Persian are such chapters in 
old-time history. The chapter of Roman, dominion ends in 
476 of our era, when the period of the longest and widest 
supremacy of all begins—the Christian—Gothie or Teutonic, 
which our age and civilization are helping to fill. All the 
principal nations of Europe are Teutonic, or under Teutonic 
rule, and, with their colonies or kindred beyond the seas, 
hold the balance of power over the rest of the inhabited 
globe, , 

But no succeeding dynasty is free from elements derived 
from its predecessors; in laying its foundations, like a new 
Troy on the old site, it can not help displacing the soil 
from the level of earlier civilizations, and mingling it with 
its own. So we find in the Europe of to-day, blended with 
the domestic but resistless vigor of the Teuton, not only 
much of old Greek culture and Roman order, but something 
likewise of the old Norse spirit of restless and errant enter- 
prise. 

A glance at the map will best show the field and extent 
of Norse exploits. We may well enough style the tract 
lying north of the thirty-fifth parallel, and between the 
second and one hundred and twelfth meridian, old Scan- 
dinavia; and the whole of Russia should, in strictness, 
be included. Over this vast quarter of the globe the 
Northmen controlled, through terror or colony or con- 
quest, from Greenland to Greece, and from Vinland to 
the White Sea. Restless as the sea they roved they 
eared not to possess the lands which they overran. The 
native element that sent their giant, resistless tides in- 
land, summoned them again to itself, freighted with what 
they could sweep from the bosom of the soil. At length 
also the late hour came of their destined call from Odin 
and barbarism to Christianity. Like their elder breth- 
ren, the Franks and Lombards, they are conquered by the 
civilization of their conquests. Admitted to the free Teu- 
tonie brotherhood of the South, they abdicate their ill- 
gotten sovereignty and surrender their free-booting swords. 
They approve themselves apt students in the arts of peace. 
In a few generations we see them rule with the ripe 
wisdom of King Canute, or joust with the romantic dar- 
ing of Coeur de Lion, while we hear from their Trouvéres 
strains which rival in delicacy the canzoni of Italy and 
Provence. 

We have therefore a three-fold interest in Scandinavia: as 
students of history and social progress, because she is the 
step-mother of Merry England; and especially now, when 
he of us who travels and he of us who reads are beginning 
to turn, the one to the grand fiords and mountains of the 
North, the other to the charms of a literature not yet in its 
decline, or even at full vigor, but still fresh and sweet with 
the dew of its morning. 

It should therefore be no irksome task which we propose; 
we are to study the most important chapters from Norse 
history, and betweenwhiles listen to some of the strains of 
the Northern skalds. And approaching the subject es- 
pecially as students of Anglican progress, we should keep 
before our minds, as the basis of inquiry, the three great 
facts in the evolution of the British nation which have 
been already outlined, namely, the overthrow of Rome, the 
universal Teutonic empire which sprang up in its place, 
and the infusion of Northern genius into Gothic sluggish- 
ness. First, who were these giant conquerors of Rome— 
these Goths? Were they Norsemen, as many Scandina- 
vians believe? And if the Norsemen were also Teutons, as 


| we have seen, whence did they derive that energy which 


has made Saxon England the foremost and widest-reaching 
power in Christian civilization and progress? 
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The legion’ of Teutonic or Gothic tribes, which at one time 
or another came in contact. with the Roman world, was 
long an inexplicable riddle of- names only; no one could de- 
clare their race or origin. From examination ‘of the lan- 
guage of their descendants, with the aid of other facts, it 
has been established that’ they were all of common stock, 
and hence of common origin.. As the sons of common pa- 
rents separate upon maturity, set up for themselves homes 
far removed from one another, and in a few generations 
lose all knowledge or memory of kinship, so these Teutonic 
tribes, now mutually unrecognized and often mutually hos- 
tile, had sprung from the separated clans of a primitive 
Gothic community. This parent Gothic tribe also, it has 
been found possible to prove, was originally a portion of the 
primitive Indo-European or Aryan people, and had be- 
come distinct in speech, civilization and type from the 
various other branches, in the same manner,—by being for 
many centuries separated from them. 

Tt is not likely that any of the parent Gothic people ever 
set foot in Europe. It was, so to speak, a younger brother 
of the group, and musf needs serve out, in the home of its 
youth, a long minority, ere it should go forth to the battle 
oflife. This home of the Aryan family seems to have been 
in the region of steppes north and east of the Caspian. 
Whence the earliest Aryans had found their way hither 
science can not declare, but here the philologist finds them, 
just as they had ceased to live a life merely nomadic, and 
were beginning to build houses and fenced villages. But 
from rapid increase of numbers, or need of freer pasturage 
(cattle were still their principal wealth), the original com- 
munity was obliged to swarm, and sent away from itself 
new communities, which, in search of separate homes, wan- 
dered over the vast plains out of each other’s reach and 
never to meet again. 

The manner of life among these Aryans was still unfixed 
and shifting. It is true they had begun to till the soi]; but 
that of the Kirghiz steppes is thin, and its fertility soon ex- 
hausted. There was no other’ iidustry and no commerce. 
It would therefore be nothing remarkable if they shifted 
their abodes every decade, as.they probably did even of- 
tener. Though they doubtless roamed in different direc- 
tions, they all eventually (except the Indo-Persian commu- 
nity, which moved southward, and dividing, formed the 
Old Persian and Sanskrit branches of the family) obeyed 
the mysterious law of westward emigration. 

It is well established that a few centuries are sufficient to 
change the once common language of such a sundered 
people into dialects so discordant that they are in effect 
distinct tongues. Differences of climate and surroundings 
develop peculiar mental and physical traits. So the several 
branches of the Aryan family, though retaining many com- 
mon features, grew rapidly distinct. The first of the new- 
fledged nations to wend their slow march into Europe ap- 
Dears to have been the Celts. It was perhaps two thousand 
years before they reached the Atlantic, pushing before them 
to extinction the unknown aborigines of the country, and 
filling the continent, the British Isles, and doubtless Sean- 
dinavia, with their nameless, unnumbered tribes. When 
history dawns upon them their course is nearly run, and 
their scepter about to depart to the hands of a younger, 
though kindred, race. This is the Roman or Latin, which 
has also measured the path of emigration from Asia with 
its generations, and entering the peninsula of Italy from 
the north, is there laying the foundation of a mighty em- 
pire. It has just absorbed Greece, the home of another of 
the early Aryan tribes, and Gaul and Britain are to be its 
text conquests. But Cesar finds that a new race has al- 
ready pushed up to the Rhine, and is even beginning to 
éncroach upon the territory of the Celts who live beyond. 
He finds it so formidable that he does not care to seek it 





out for conquest: it'is thé Vanguard of the Goths, whose 
long line is on the march, and in five centuries will have 
reached the Palatine. 

Like the Celts who came before them, they seem to have 
occupied the northern as well as the central region of Eu- 
rope—perhaps the whole of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
From the west shores of the Baltic came the Cimbri and 
Teutons, clearly Germanic tribes, about the beginning of 
the first century B. C., to the first attack upon the power of. 
Rome. In later times, when the barbarians were marshal- 
ing for the final onset, South Sweden was the home of the 
Goths. But the most expert and unprejudiced investigation 
hag established that these Goths (who from their numbers 
have furnished one of the most convenient names for the 
whole race) were nevertheless not Scandinavians at all, 
but Germans, closely akin to those tribes which Ulfilas 
evangelized and Alaric and Theodoric led to victory. 

These, then, are the Goths, a younger scion of the Aryan 
race, who entered Europe by a route north of the Euxine, 
and they are not Norsemen. Of these there is as yet no 
certain trace. 

It is not difficult to prove that the Scandinavian tribes 
belonged by themselves in early times not less than they 
do now. Adequate testimony is furnished, it would seem 
by their language alone, which, though Teutonic, is neither 
High nor Low German strictly, but is separated from both 
by vital differences. For example, while the German of to- 
day can only say der kénig (the king), the Dane can express 
the same by kongen, the suffixed n or en serving as a defi- 
nite article. In the verb also the addition of s, (relict of sik, 
“gelf”’) to any person makes acorresponding passive; as jeg 
kalde,I call, jeg kaides, I am called. Such peculiarities 
(and they are found in the Old Norse or Icelandic, the lan- 
guage of the early Northmen), point to many centuries of 
separation from the main body of Teutonic speech. There 
is some uncertainty as to the date of this separation, but, 
all circumstances considered, it seems more probable that 
the first Scandinavians parted from the other early Teu- 
tonic tribes before the latter emigrated into Europe. 

This brings us to the consideration of our second question: 
Whence did the Scandinavian peoples derive the peculiar 
genius, daring, and defiance of obstacles which have dis- 
tinguished them from their Teutonic kindred, and made 
their career conspicuous in the history of all times and 
peoples? 

The answer is two-fold: First, the various circumstances. 
in the midst of which the race took on its distinguishing 
features and character. 

These are not difficult to trace. The evidence is strong 
that the Norsemen came into the Scandinavian peninsula 
by a route not south, but north of the Baltic and Gulf of 
Bothnia. This means that they had been living in a lati- 
tude more northern than the other Teutons. They must 
then have taken a northward course after they separated 
from the rest of their race and began their wanderings. 
Now, the effect upon a people of emigrating to a higher 
latitude is well known. Not only is there an increase 
of physical vigor and a quickening of the mental facul- 
ties, but the exactions of a colder climate tend likewise 
to moral earnestness, heroism, and self-restraint,—qualities 
which, to a certain extent, common to all Teutons, have es- 
pecially distinguished the Norsemen in every age. 

The other influences remaining to be named were those 
which tended especially to develop and foster intrepidity 
and universal contempt of obstacles and danger. These 
were the prominent and almost exclusively national traits 
of the Scandinavian. The older Goth five centuries be- 
fore had been brave, but not defiant, had fought his foe 
with obstinacy, but not with frenzy. He had not gone 
forth darkly in quest of unknown booty; he had heard of 
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the treasures of Rome and the defeat of her legions, yet lis- 
tened stolidly to the invitation to come and plunder for 
many generations. The Scandinavian was impelled to his 
errant, reckless search for adversaries and booty, not by a 
habit, but a principle of valor. In obedience to it lay his 
only hope of reward hereafter, in its disregard his only fear 
-of reprobation. He must court death in every form, if he 
would ascend to Valhall. If lifelong he had escaped the 
‘sword of carnage and come down worn and scarred toa 
feeble old age, he still could not go home to Odin except by 
a bloody death,—by suicide. Submission to death by dis- 
ease, or upon a bed, assigned him to the gloomy abodes of 
Hel, the queen of the nether world. Thus with the com- 
mon brute instincts of force were strangely joined the 
strongest motives of the soul, fear of punishment after 
death, and the hope of beatitude through human achieve- 
ment. There was, moreover, no escape or rest from the 
law of carnage: battle and slaughter were also the disport of 
Valhall. Resistance,—resistance to the death, filled the Scan- 
dinavian conception of excellence in both worlds. What 
marvel then that it made a race of heroes more heroic 
still? 

There was another feature in the Odinic religion which 
seems to have increased its martia] influence over the 
Norsemen; we mean the peculiar human side of this di- 
vinity in their conception. Odin (or Wodan) was the com- 
mon deity of all the Teutons, who worshiped, like the 
other Aryans, not persons, but personified forces or phe- 
nomena of nature. But the national traditions represented 
Odin, the All-father and chief ruler of the universe, as also 
the glorious chieftain who had led the earliest bands of 
Norsemen from Asia and conquered Scandinavia. He had 
himself been the model of their lifelong valor, and had him- 
self set the example of defiance of death by opening his 
veins with the point of the spear. They were invited thus 
to emulate, as it were, his exploits, and share his reward. 
Their legends taught also that the kings of Scandinavia 
were. his descendants, sprung from the sons who reigned 
after his decease. Likewise on his march westward from 
Asgard he had conquered kingdoms for his sons, of 
which Saxonland was the most important. Thus were re- 
ferred to Odin’s human life on earth not only most of what 
was distinctively Norse in practice and creed, but moreover 
the origin of royal nobility in Scandinavia, Northern Ger- 
many, and even Saxon England. 

In this human character of Odin there is involved no 
little mystery. Some have essayed to explain it as an at- 
tempt to bring down his divine nature to the level of hu- 
man conception. But this suggestion does not answer to 
many points in both characters; besides, the contrary pro- 
cess is the more natural, to exalt the human to the divine, 
rather than degrade the divine to the human level. It is 
better to admit both the mythologic and the historic Odin. 
It need not be doubted that the earliest Norsemen were led 
by a brilliant chieftain, whose exploits and conquests were 
likened to the mighty deeds of the supreme and invincible 
Odin, king of the gods. Such a famous warrior would not 
unnaturally, after death, be apotheosized in the traditions 
of the nation, so as to fill in time the popular conception of 
the common Teutonic deity. The boast of the Scandina- 
vian kings of an Odinic descent is thus easily explained, as 
also the like claim of the Anglo-Saxon princes. It isin 
the highest degree probable that the Scandinavians over- 
came the northern Gothic tribes, and placed over them 
princes of their own royal stock, as they did later on the 
Russian throne. It is significant that the claim of being 
ruled by the blood of Odin was made by only those tribes 
living near the Danish peninsula. There seems, therefore, 
little doubt that we, as of Saxon descent, are brought again 
into relations with the weird and heroic North through the 





kings of the Heptarchy, and even through the line of Egbert 


and Alfred. — 
[To be continued. } 
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CHAPTER I. 
CLIMATE, TOPOGRAPHY, AND ETHNOLOGY OF RUSSIA. 


If we examine the map of Europe, we shall perceive that of 
its six million square miles, something over two and a half 
million are partitioned among the nations of the West, while 
the remaining three and a half million are incorporated in 
the Russian Empire. If we examine the map of Asia, we 
shall discover that of its seventeen million square miles, 
considerably more than four and a half million are included 
in this same vast expire: a realm that contains within its 
boundaries about one-sixth of the territory of the globe. 

The configurations of a country modify its climate. The 
general configurations, with the climate, have a constructive 
influence upon the physique, the character, the industries 
of its people. Instead of the indented coast lines of Great 
Britain, Greece, and other countries of western Europe, we 
find in Russia an extremely limited coast line, whereof 
more than half is unserviceable during ten months of the 
year. In place of the mountain ranges scattered over other 
European countries, we find in this eastern half of Europe 
a series of immense plains, stretching from the Baltic Sea 
to the Urals—the “‘ girdle chain,’”’ or Asiatic boundary—and 
southward from the Frozs»n Sea to the Black and Caspian 
seas. This series of steppes is open throughout its length 
and width to the fierce polar winds, that career over it, un- 
tempered by milder sea breezes, or by the milder diffusion of 
the Gulf Stream. Norway and Sweden, sheltered within 
their enclosing mountain ranges, are favored with a softer 
air than that of almost any part of Russia. On the shores 
of the Caspian, in the latitude of Southern France, the mer- 
cury stands at 30° below freezing. At St. Petersburg it has 
sunk to 51° below the same point. Butin the alternations of 
the seasons, this intensity of cold is succeeded during the 
brief Russian summer by a heat equally intense, and to any 
but a Russian, apparently insupportable. The vertical rays 
of the sun beating upon the illimitable, unshadowed ex- 
panse, produce a temperature of 88° Fahrenheit in the north, 
while on the Khirghiz steppes, the mercury, frozen stiff for 
weeks in the cold term, during the hot season bursts its 
casing under the strain of these extremes. 

This atmosphere of frigid cold and of tropical heat is also 
very dry, the rainfali in Russia being about one-half that of 
western Europe. The limited supply of moisture retards 
the growth of the forests, has frequently a disastrous ef- 
fect upon agriculture, and is evident in the scarcity of 
springs, brooks, and water sources generally. Similar con- 
ditions of climate obtain, as a rule, in Asiatic Russia. Si- 
beria is a continental plain, sloping from the Altai and 
Stanovoi Mountains of Central Asia to the dark confines of 
the North Pole. The upper zones of both countries consist 
of little more than a mass of mingled, frozen land and sea, 
undistinguishable the one from the other. Below this belt 
is the forest region, bearing the larch, various resinous 
trees dark and thick of foliage, the lime, the elm, the maple 
and the oak. These woody precincts are the home of the 
wild boar and sheep, the Caspian antelope, the marten, and 
other furry creatures. Large tracts of the Russian forest are 
dense to the degree of being impenetrable to any save the 
Russian woodman, and to those of the peasants who have 
never abandoned the idolatries of their pagan ancestors, and 
who resort at stuted intervals to rude shrines hidden far 
within the primeval woods, whither the all but ubiquitous 
Russian police are unable to pursue them, 
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The bountiful belt, the terra felix of Russia, is its third 
gone of arable steppes, the Warm Soil, or Black Land, the 
ancient home of the agricultural Scythians mentioned by 
Herodotus,*—the harvest field and granary of the empire. 
Here, in an alluvial soil that has been cultivated since the 
sixth century B. C., a soil that needs no fertilizing, a soil 
similar to the “river bottom” of our Western plains, a soil 
whose rich dark loam has given the region its name, has 
been fostered through a thousand years the national pas- 
gion for agriculture. In its dense vegetation, often eight 
fees high, men and animals can hide themselves as in @ 
forest. In the ancient era it furnished corn to Athens, and 
to other parts of the ancient world. At present it nourishes 
a population of twenty-five million, in addition to the sup- 
plies it furnishes to other portions of the realm. The dis- 
penser of food to the empire, the Black Land, is the most 
precious of Russia’s provinces. It extends to the southern- 
most belt, that of the arid steppes, where, as on our Texan 
plains, rove countless herds of cattle, with their attendant 
nomads, the Khirghis and Kalmucks, successors of the 
Nogais and Crimean Tartars, now extinct. Westward, 
toward the mouth of the Dnieper, the steppes are sandy; 
eastward, north of the Caspian, they are saline. The entire 
belt, like the frozen one of the north, is unsuited to the uses 
of civilized life, and, save as a roving ground for cattle, or as 
anatural barrier that must be traversed by invading foes 
from Asia or from the south, is of no real value to the em- 
pire. 

One of the mightiest sovereigns of the realm was called 
“The Binder of the Russian Lands.’’ But ages before his 
day, nature had linked these lands by smooth-flowing bonds, 
and had thus prepared them for the national unity achieved 
by Ivan the Great. The lake and river system of the coun- 
try have rendered it populous, agricultural, commercial; 
and, in connection with the gradually developed, inherently 
strong sentiment of national unity, ‘‘ the roads that run,’’ as 
the Russians call their rivers, have rendéred Russian au- 
tonomy not only possible, but inevitable. About midway 
north and south, and somewhat to the westward in the 
realm, lies the Valdai Plateau, the source of some of the 
mightiest of these running roads. MHere rises ‘‘ Mother 
Volga,” uniting the west with the east and south by its 
twenty-two hundred miles and more of length. Its afflu- 
ents, the Oka, the Kama, and others, are also broad road- 
ways, surpassing in length and in breadth many of the 
chief rivers of Western Europe. The junction of the Volga 
and the Oka, at Nijni-Novgorod, is like that of two estu- 
aries. By the city of Kazan, the Volga is nearly a mile in 
width. It waters an area of six hundred thousand square 
miles. Its fish are large, and are of marine species; one 
of them, the sterlet, sometimes weighs a thousand pounds. 
From the same plateau descends the Dnieper, finding its 
way to the Black Sea. Its waters have borne Russian war 
fleets and merchant craft to Constantinople from time well- 
nigh immemorial. By its shore arose Kief, mother of Rus- 
sian cities. By its waves Byzantine civilization and Byzan- 
tine Christianity were borne into the empire. Flowing 
northward from the same plateau, we trace the Niemen, the 
Dwina, and tributaries of the northern lakes, whose shores 
were the battle-grounds of nations, and the site of powerful 
cities, By means of this network of lakes and rivers the 
commerce of Russia has extended itself eastward to Persia, 
India, China, and northward to the highest degree of habit- 
able countries. Without the Neva, Peter the Great could 
not have ‘opened a window westward,” puncturing, so to 
speak, the wall of partition that had shut out his great 
country from the interests, the advantages, the progress, the 
life of the rest of Europe. 


—_—— 


*Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. III, book ITI, 17 seq. 





In a country of such conférmation and climate, we natur- 
ally find a people made, in some sense, by ite. soil and its 
air. The Finnish and other elements of the Russian popu- 
lation are capable of great endurance, untroubled by keen 
perceptions or sensibilities, phlegmatic, patient, given to 
reverie, primitive in their habits, contented with monotony. 
Devoted to their simple industries, they, make no protest 
against the restrictions of their existence. The Slav, how- 
ever, a race that came into the country during the fourth 
century, is of another type. Heis the white Arab, the Arab 
of the North; symmetrically shaped, alert, ardent, graceful 
and agile of motion, imaginative, and given likewise to 
dreaming, possessed of capacities for poetry and for music, 
passionate, capable of civilization, an intense lover of lib- 
erty, but defective in his conceptions of government; never 
able unaided to advance beyond a tribal unity, a village 
cohesion, he has ever been subject alike to the oppressions 
and to the welding power of alien races. His olive-hued 
face, finely-cut features, and lambently blue, mist-tinted 
eyes, bespeak his oriental origin. His ancestors were named 
by the ancient Greeks, Syromedes—men of the lizard eye. 
The oriental races of Northern Asia, the Tcherkesses of the 
Caucasus, the Finns, Letts, and other primitive races of . 
the North, have all contributed to form the modern Russian, 
to whom, nevertheless, the Slav and the deplorable Tartar 
have given his dominant good and evil characteristics, 

Whence came these varied nationalities? What is the 
ethnic history of the eighty-five and a half million people 
over whom the Tsar of all the Russias bears sway? Their 
claim to a remotely ascending antiquity is a strong one, and 
is maintained with a distinctness of succession that chal- 
lenges examination. 

On the charts or maps that indicate the dispersion of the 
Noachian families, we find the names of Magog, Tubal, and 
Meschech placed first on the south-eastern border of the 
Caspian sea; later, Tubal and Meschech appear in the region 
southeast of the Mare Axenus, ‘‘the Inhospitable Sea,” as 
known to the Greeks, whose lowering skies and desolate 
shores have caused its designation of Black. Now the Rus- 
sian roots Mosk and Tobol, surviving in Moscow, Tobolsk, 
and some other proper names, are modifications of Meschech 
and Tubal, the northern nations mentioned in the older 
Scriptures,* sometimes in connection with Gog and Magog. 
The latter was a son of Japheth (Gen., x:12). A later pro- 
genitor of a part of the Russian stock is claimed in Rosh, son 
of Benjamin (Gen., xlvi: 21); and this origin serves to recall 
the prophecy of Noah (Gen., ix: 27), that Japheth should be 
increased, and should dwell in the tents of Shem; for with 
the tribes of Mosk, Tobl, and Rosh, were mingled Assyrians 
and Medes, descendants of Assur, son of Shem. 

During the era of the ancient Asiatic empires, the scat- 
tered peoples occupying the undefined, northern regions of 
the continent were known by the generic name of Scyth- 
ians. They were Scythians intra or extra Imaum, accord- 
ing to their relative position eastward or westward of the 
Imaus range of mountains. In Scythia intra Imaum, lived 
the Macrobians, the Hyperboreans of the frozen lands, the 
Griphons or Griffins, monsters who were believed to be the 
guardians of concealed gold; the Arimaspis, who had each 
but one eye, like the fabled Cyclops; and other strange folk, 
the subjects of rumor and of fable in: he days of Hesiod and 
of Homer (848 B.C.) The Asiatic Scythians were more or 
less nomadic; hence the early settlers of the shores and 
isles of Hellas learned of a remote people by the borders of 
the Euxine, the Hippomulgi, who nourished themselves 
with mare’s milk, and were lauded somewhat later by Ho- 
mer: 


*Gen., x: 2; I Chron.,i:5; Ib., i: 17; Ps., cxx:5; Ezek., xxviic 
13; Ib., xxxii: 26; Ib., xxxviii, 2 and 3. 
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»“4ipie famed tribe OOF tH 
Of long-lived Hippomulgi, reared | on milk, 
And the miost just of men.” 

A people whose customs are still perpetuated by the Kal- 
mucks, who occupy the former home of the extinct race. 
Hesiod, also, writes of “the land of the Galactophagi, milk- 
eaters who dwell in wagons;’’ habits retained by many a 
later cognate tribe roving over the steppes of southern 
Russia. Neighbors of these folk were the Amazons, a tribe 
of warrior women, who were taken as wives by the Sauro- 
mate, and of whom Herodotus gives a curious account.* 
Near them were the Roxolani, a vigorous tribe, whose cour- 
age is conceded by Tacitus;+ the Agathyrsi, who adorned 
themselvés with silver and gold, and who held their wives 
in common, because they wished to be as one family; the 
Argippeans, who were bald-headed from infancy, flat-nosed 
and long-chinned. In respect of the nose and chin, a simi- 
lar type is still extant in certain parts of Russia. There, 
too, were the Melanchlani, who wore black robes, even as 
the Esthonians are known by their dark raiment; far to the 
north were the Neuri, who once a year were transformed 
into wolves—no difficult fable to account for, inasmuch as a 
modern Lapp in his wolf or bear-skin ‘* jumper’? is scarcely 
distinguishable, at first sight, from the creature whose cov- 
ering he has appropriated. Dark reports were current in 
Herodotus’s time of the Androphagi, the man-eaters, and 
singular ones of tte Troglodytes, who dwelt in caves; the 
Chamoceocle, who burrowed like rabbits in the ground; 
the Polyphagi, voracious eaters; the Heniochi, who sub- 
sisted by piracy; the Hamaxceci, dwellers in wagon- 
homes, like the later Tartar tribes; the Macrophones, Icng- 
beards, whom the Lombards and medizeval Russians may 
have imitated in the wearing of the beard; the Phther- 
iophagi, who fed upon vermin, as fed also the Soanes, 
equally dirty, but courageous. These latter had a clear con- 
ception of government; their state was ruled by a king, 
aided by a council of three hundred members, and defended 
by an army two hundred thousand strong. Among the 
early European Scythians are also distinguished the 
Borussi, or northern Russi, the Budini, who had blue eyes 
and red hair, and also lived upon vermin; the Geloni, 
Getz, and others. 

In the never-ceasing wandering of the races westward, 
initiated by the dispersion after the Deluge, and continu- 
ing through the ages, even to the present,—although in this 
century the direction of the wandering is in a degree re- 
versed, the orientals of Japan and China moving eastward 
to the shores of the New World—in these remotely ancient, 
unrecorded wanderings, the nations we have named, along 
with many others, moved from the places of their origin, 
north of Sogdiana and India, and: passed into Europe by 
routes known only to themselves, through a region beyond 
the limits of the ancient civilization, a terra incognita that 
extends from the northern shores of the Caspian Sea, to the 
dark, frozen lands bordering upon the Arctic Ocean. Those 
that sought a home in the regions north of the Euxine—the 
Black Sea—found a people already occupying the country 
(B. C. 650-600), living in houses, possessing forts, having a 
knowledge of navigation, and prepared to resist the in- 
vaders. This people, the Kimmerians, were the earliest in- 
habitants, as nearly as is known, of southern Russia. They 
aré known to have occupied its soil as early as 800 B. C. 
They were’ Kelts. Strabo designates much of the country 
of France'as Keltica.t History and ethnology trace their 
moyements obscurely and with difficulty; but vestiges of 
them remain to this day in the Wends, a primitive people 
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* Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol, III, book III, 110 seg, 
+ Hist., Book I, bexix. 
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in Gerniany, in the inhabitants of the Basque provinces of 


“% Spain, in those of Brittany in France, as also in those of 
| Cornwall, Wales, and Ireland. The Crimea prepetuates 


the ancient name, of the Russian Kelts, the Kimmerians, 
One of its straits was known to the ancients as the Kim- 
merian Bosphorus. Krim Tartary retains also a form of 
the name of this extinct people, whom ethnologists con- 
nect with the Gomer and Togarmah “‘of the north quarters,” 
marshaled in the vision of Ezekiel. That they were of the 
Aryan race, to whom beionged the Scyth tribes, is doubt- 
ful.* They had occupied southeastern Europe for not less. 
than two hundred years, when they were driven by the east- 
ern migrations from their home between the Don and the 
Dnieper, a country whose skies are so sombre as to give 
rise to the ancient legend that its inhabitants never saw 
the sun, and lived in ‘‘'Kimmerian,’’ that is the darkest 
darkness. Thence they wandered westward, searching for 
a home beyond molestation of the invaders. 

Of the incoming Scyths, Greek and Roman historians. 
make frequent mention; notably Herodotus, who devotes 
a large portion of his Fourth Book to a description of their 
manners and customs. His story of Tomyris, queen of the 
Sace, who gave valiant battle to Cyrus, and of the 
Scythian embassadors, who held conference with Darius,; 
indicate graphically the character of these early barbar- 
iuns. They baffled the last-named sovereign,} who with- 
drew discomfited from an expedition into their territory; 
and even the genius of Alexander was baffled more than 
once by their peculiar tactics, their sudden attacks and 
swift vanishings ; by the immeasurable extent of the regions 
they roved over, where a stranger became hopelessly lost 
without a native guide. ‘‘The enemy who would contend 
with them in their own country can not escape destruc- 
tion,’ writes Herodotus, “for they put themselves beyond 
his reach, when they do not see fit to close with him. Hav- 
ing neither cities nor forts, carrying their dwellings with 
them wherever they go, every man of them accustomed to 
shoot on horseback, living not by husbandry but on their 
cattle, they are hardly assailable, and no army is large 
enough to occupy their country.”’ 

The later ethnologists give prominence to the Sace as 
one of the earliest and more prominent of the tribes who 
later were denominated Scyths. The Moschi, a people 
whose name is identical with the Mosk and Meschech al- 
ready cited, appear on the ancient maps near the Moschic 
Mountains, in the region about Kars and Ezeroum, in the 
Caucasus. They had attained to some of the arts of civiliz- 
ation fifty-four years before the Christian era, supplying 
wax, hemp, flax, and linen to the neighboring nations. 
These products, it may be remarked in passing, are preémi- 
nently those of modern Russia. The Moschi, after their 
migration to Europe, bore the name of Muskovs,—almost 
identical with that of Russia’s ancient capital. They are 
traceable in certain Assyrian inscriptions, and in the pas- 
sages whereto we have referred, of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

In the course of the centuries the Scyths declined, as 
their land became subject to Greek civilization. Greek 
colonists built towns and cities within their borders. 
Greek commerce utilized their rivers. Huge barrows ris- 
ing upon the steppes of southern Russia, denote the burial 
places of the extinct nation. The remnant that survived 
the destructive effects of a foreign civilization, received the: 
name of Sauromate, or Sarmatians. Thus in the fourth 
century A. D., central and southern Russia were desig- 
nated Sarmatia. 

Far to the north, Finningia was occupied from a pre-his- 


* Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. III, app. to b. IV, essays I and II. 
t Ib., vol. Ill, b. IV, 131. 
t Ib., 135. 
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toric era by Finns or Samoyedes, peopie of obscufe origin, 
put speaking a Turanian language. The foufth century 
was memorable for the incoming of new and strange peo- 
ples into Europe from its northeastern boundaries. The 
ferocious Huns,,Jed by Attila, the Ugri or Magyars, the 
Avari, the Bulgari, and scores of others swarmed from 
their hives in Northern and Central Asia, and appeared 
as multitudinous clouds that settled upon the civilization 
of Europe, and blotted it out for a time, covering with dark- 
ness and with barbarism what had been first the glorious, 
and later the ‘‘Holy’’ Roman empire. In eastern Europe, 
after the subsidence of this wave of emigration, a large 
number of tribes, forming a distin >t nationality, and calling 
themselves Slavs, conquered a permanent dwelling-place 
for themselves along the banks of the Dwina, the upper 
Dnieper, the Dniester, and by Lake Ilmen. Sarmatian, 
then in the south, and Slav in the north, combined to 
form the modern Russian people, whose further ethnic 
derivations we could give more in detail had we space for 
them. But Finns, Letts, Tartars, and others, will appear 
incidentaily in the course of our narrative. This very gen- 
eral summary of the antecedent races that we have given, 
is sufficiently clear, it is hoped, to indicate the sources of 


the later race who came to be known by the name of Rus- 


sian not far from the time that the English were recog- 
nized by their national name; that is, about eight hundred 
years ago. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE HEROIC AGE OF RUSSIA —'THE VARIAGS.* 


The early history of Russia, till within a brief period a 
sealed book to most readers, is not surpassed in eventfulness, 
in picturesque romance, in dignity and fine outlines, in ele- 
vated, chivalrous, religious examples of personal character, 
by that ofany nation of the modern era. It is marked by 
numerous parallels with the history of contemporaneous 
nations: coincidences that are the more singular by reason 
of the exclusion, the isolation of the Russian Empire from 
the rest of Europe; her people being enclosed as by a 
Chinese wall, practically cut off from intereourse with the 
nations of the West until the seventeenth century. These 
parallels would appear to indicate a positive law for the de- 
velopment of nations—cycles in the evolution of Christian 
civilization. This vast area of oriental Europe passed 
through defined gradations of progress, crises, eras of ad- 
vancement and of retrogression, corresponding with simi- 
lar periods in the nations of the West. Russia has had her 
Alfred, her Clovis, her Conqueror, her Charlemagne, her 
4 Becket, her Henry VIII, her Louis XI. Through certain 
centuries she maintained a system similar to the feudalism 
of western Europe, and achieved her national unity, her 
solidarity, within the same period wherein were formed the 
distinct, compacted nations of Austria, Germany, and 
France. Of battle-fields she has her Hastings, ber Crecy, 
and Poictiers. Her calendar of heroes is large and re- 
splendent. Her warriors, her mighty kings, her fearless 
reformers, her widely-loved saints, the beautiful, benignant, 
or in other ways renowned women who have influenced 
her destinies adorn the chapters of her far-reaching records 
with their illustrious names. Sadder, too, than any other 
record of the modern era, is her history of humiliation, of 
thraldom, of cruelty, of ‘‘the darkness of this world.” 

The greater part of the Slavs who came into Russia in 
the fourth Christian century, as we have mentioned, es- 
tablished themselves around the basin of lake Ilmen, and 
on the west bank of Lake Peipus, a region designated by 


* This narrative is based chiefly on Alfred Rambaud’s Historie de 
La Russia, etc., Hachette & Cie,, Paris, 1878—a work which was 
crowned by the French Academy. 





the motlern provinces or governments of Novgorod and 
Livonia, with the intervening and outlying territory. Nes- 
tor, a Russian monk and chronicler of the twelfth century, 
states that ‘‘they lived in forests with the wild beasts,” and 
describes their mode of life as that of the lowest savages. 
They may have been thus rude upon their first appearance 
in the country, yet evidences remain of an incipient civiliza- 
tion among them, almost from the beginhing. Groups of fam- 
ilies were gathered into a commune or mir, subject to the 
authority of a council of elders—the vetché. The village 
lands were held in common; the individual possessed sim- 
ply his harvest and the enclosure surrounding his dwelling ; 
an agrarian system that was common to many primitive 
European peoples, and that still obtains in parts of the 
Russian realm. In truth, the ancient Slav mir and 
vetché, somewhat modified, are also still preserved in the 
local governments of the country. Groups of communes 
formed a canton or volost, subject to a council composed 
of certain elders from the communes, one of whom was 
elécted chief of the canton. In times of emergency the 
cantons of a tribe could elect « temporary head or dictator; 
but they ever refused to recognize a general, permanent 
ruler. Their passion for freedom, never extinguished in the 
darkest periods of their history, was opposed to the idea of 
sovereignty. They abhorred and resisted it through a 
cycle of a thousand years. Their conception of government 
was limited to this temporary unity, a tribal unity of the 
cantons. The further structure of the state was effected 
from without. The Slav of Russia, like his brother Slav of 
Poland, Moravia, Bulgaria, Kroatia, and Dalmatia, ac- 
cepted government from another than of his own race, or 
became subject, in course of time, to an alien yoke. 

The mirs were protected by enclosures of earth, capped 
by wooden palisades, or by osier hedges. Near at hand 
were the funeral mounds for the dead. Once formed into 
communities, the Slavs devoted themselves to agriculture, 
and to other peaceful industries—the avocations of their 
oriental ancestors. They had commercial intercourse with 
various Asiatic peoples, procuring from these, vessels of 
pottery, of iron, and of bronze, glass, false pearls, bells, ob- 
jects of silver, and of gold. Oriental coins bearing the date 
699 (A. D.) have been exhumed from the barrows of this 
primitive race. It was valiant and sagacious in war, and 
made burnished, two-edged swords, whose excellence was 
known even in Arabia. The Kazarui, a civilized Finnish 
people, imposed a tribute of war upon the Slav tribe, the 
Poliané. When the tribute was brought, the Kazarui were 
astonished, and said to their prince: ‘‘Our swords have but 
one edge; these have two. We fear that one day this peo- 
ple will overcome us.’’ Increasing in numbers, wealth, 
and power, the Slavs of Ilmen built communes that ex- 
panded into cities: Izborsk, Pskof, Novgorod arose on the 
immense plains of the Russia of the lakes. Commerce 
was established with Scandinavia, and with other regions 
of the North. The restless Norsemen, the Vikings, who 
had descended upon the coasts of Britain and of western 
Europe, appeared from time to time, showing their prowess, 
levying tribute in the lake country of the Slavs of Ilmen. 
The latter, often disturbed by internal divisions and con- 
tentions, perceiving the need of a unity, an administration 
they were unable to effect of themselves, sent deputies to 
the large-limbed, strong-hearted, valorous Variags, Norse- 
men, with the message, still to be read in the chronicle 
precisely as it was first worded: “Our land is wide and 
fruitful, but it lacks order and justice; come and possess it 
with us, and rule over us.”’ 

This simpie request, so frankly made, has none of the 
concealments of diplomatic language. It had one advan- 
tage, however, not always evident in diplomacies, in that 
it clearly conveyed the purpose, the intention of those who 
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framed it. It brought the Variags into Slavonia (Upper or 
Great Russia), as rulers, but not as conquerors. The Slav 
municipal organization remained intact, the vetché were not 
interrupted, the national army marched beside the war- 
loving adventurers from Varangia.* The imaginative, mo- 
bile Slav lost none of his finer characteristics by association 
and blending with the sturdy Norse, who was able to rea- 
gon,.to organize, to command a willing obedience, to use 
power and authority effectively. The advent of Rurik 
the Variag (862) inaugurated the historic proper, and the 
heroic age of Russia. From this date she aspires to her 
place among the mighty nations of the earth. 

Three brothers, princes, or chiefs, responded to the call of 
the Rassian Slavs: Ruric the Peaceful, Sineus the Victor- 
ious, Truvor the Faithful. These gathered their “ brothers 
(kinsmen) and their families,’”’ in a word, their drujinas, 
jeal men, warriors, body-guard, companions and counsel 
each to its prince, and established themselves on the bor- 
ders of the country whose people they had been summoned 
to rule over and to defend. Rurik made his abode by Lake 
Ladoga, where he founded the city of that name; Sineus 
went to the White Lake, where dwelt the Ves, aboriginal 
Finns; Truvor settled at Izborsk, whose outlying regions 
were exposed to the invasions of the Lett or Lithuanian 
tribes. Upon the death of Sineus and Truvor, Rurik, who, 
if we may trust the ancient portrait of him, was a man to be 
trusted and loved, built a castle at Novgorod, already an 
important city, and dwelt in it. He also fortified the other 
considerable Slav towns, and under his benignant sway the 
land was blessed with that “ order and justice” that it had 
been unable to maintain before he came to it. 

Two other adventurers, Askold and Dir, not of the family 
of Rurik, had entered Russia simultaneously with the three 
brothers. The two made their way southward to the old 
city of Kief, on the Dnieper, a city at that time within the 
confines of the Kazarui, the semi-civilized Finns to whom 
we have made allusion. To the eastward of this city roved 
the Poliané, barbaric Slavs, over whom Askold and Dir 
bore rule. But Oleg, elder brother and successor of Rurik, 
at the head of a host of Variags, Slavs, and Finns, fol- 
lowed after Askold and Dir, receiving the submission of the 
towns along his southward way, and appeared under the 
walls of Kief. Oleg was a shrewd, enterprising Norseman. 
By no creditable means he took the brothers prisoners. 
“‘ You are not princes, nor are you of the blood of princes,” 
he said, and pointing to Igor, Rurik’s youthful son, added: 
“Here is the prince of this country,” and then and there 
slew the so-called usurpers (879). Thus was the Russia of 
the steppes united to the Russia of the lakes, or Great Rus- 
sia; for, Oleg, attracted by the genial climate, and by the 
stateliness of Kief, made his abode there, and put the 
neighboring tribes under tribute. *‘‘ Let Kief be the mother 
of Russian cities,’’ he said, as if by oracle. It soon became 
such, for the Russian has the Aryan love for migration and 
for colonization. Inured to scanty fare, and to the extremes 
of an intense climate, he is born a pioneer. He knows little 
or nothing of the endearing traditions of an ancestral home. 
He buys his cabin along with his firewood, for a trifling 
sum of money. Both are sent to order in two days from 
the forest. If the hut falls over his head, he drives four 
poles into the earth, and fastens upon them a frail roof. 
With his ax slung in his belt, he is ready to set out for the 
confines of the eastern world. He wends his well-nigh im- 
measurable way to the great bazars of Nijni-Novgorod and 


*The Varangian Gulf, on the north Swedish coast, commemorates 
the nationality of these heroes, whose precise home is undiscernible 
in the remote, epoch of their migration to Russia. In the ninth cen- 
tury the Baltic and the Gulf of Bothnia were known as the Varan- 


gian Sea, 





of Kiakta, a solitary place for most of the year, south of 
Lake Baikal, in Siberia, but where, in the season of the an- 
nual fair, some fifteen million dollars, or its equivalent, 
change hands; for thither gather at that time, as if by in- 
visible routes, merchants from the widely-scattered popu- 
lations of Siberia, of eastern Russia, of southern and of far 
eastern Asia. In the old Grand Principality of Moscow, 
villages and cantons have been abandoned by their inhabi- 
tants without aday’s announcement; the peasants suddenly 
yielding to their impulse to seek relief upon the warm soil 
of the south from unrewarded toil—a forged ukase, a ru- 
mor that the Tsar favored immigration, any instigation, 
however slight, was enough to uproot whole communities. 
The binding of the serfs to the soil by an imperial edict, at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, was intended in 
part as a check upon this inherent passion for wandering— 
a passion fostered by the vast extent, the immeasurable 
plains of the country. In Russia, travel as rapidly, as re- 
motely as one will, a land beyond is ever in view. In the 
south, the free Cossack has never been subdued to a station- 
ary life. Take from him his horse, bind him to the soil, 
and he will go down to the grave with a shattered mind, a 
broken spirit. 

Tsargrad (Constantinople), the magnificent capital of the 
empire of the east, the heiress of Rome, and, after the vir- 
tual destruction of the latter, the queen of all cities, had ever 
a luring charm for the early Russian people. Askold and 
Dir, with the hardihood of their race, had equipped two 
hundred vessels, had entered the Sud, the Bosphorus, and 
had laid siege to the mighty metropolis, thus initiating a 
series of expeditions against that city that run through the 
course of Russian history; initiating, too, that clashing of 
the northern with the lower empire, that prolonged contest 
between Slav and Greek, that after a thousand years of 
open or of covert action, is not yet terminated, and whereof 
the Balkan Peninsula and Constantinople are the possess- 
ions coveted, contended for to-day, by the government of 
the Tsars. Nor is it probable that the contention will be 
given over until the standards of Russia are planted by the 
Golden Horn. 

The attempt of Askold and Dir was miraculously over- 
ruled, according to the Byzantine accounts. Photius, the 
renowned patriarch of the city, took the wonder-working 
robe of Our Lady of Blachernz, and smote therewith the 
waters. A tempest arose that dispersed and damaged the 
Russian fleets. The brothers turned their prows north- 
ward. Oleg led a second expedition to the coveted city, 
sending his forces by land and by water. The chroniclers, 
evidently impressed by the powers of the Norse captain, 
whose fame as wise man or magician was not less than 
that of his soldiership, state that his vessels were put upon 
wheels, and that thus, with sails spread, blown by the wind, 
they came to the very gates of the city. Leo the Philoso- 
pher, emperor, in great alarm offered to pay tribute; his 
subjects, with characteristic perfidy, sought to be rid of the 
invaders by offering them poisoned food. Oleg divined 
their purpose, levied upon them a heavy contribution, ex- 
torted a commercial treaty advantageous to the Russians, 
and hung his shield upon the Golden Door ere he relieved 
the city of himself and his terrible companions, and turned 
homewards. The sturdy barbarians were more than a 
match for the armies of the decaying empire. A magician 
had predicted that the favorite horse of Oleg would be the 
cause of his death. The animal was kept carefully at a 
distance. Five years after it had died the prince went 
to the place of its burial (912), intending by the act to re- 
duke and expose the imposture of the sorcerers. But from 
the skull of the animal crept forth a serpent and stung the 
foot of the hero, inflicting a fatal wound. 

Igor, son of Rurik, led to Tsargrad still a third expedi- 
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tion, composed of forty thousand men and a thousand 
vessels. The Dnieper bore these successive fleets to the 
Black Sea, whence they made their way to the Bosphorus, 
while the troops went thither by land, if their commanders 
go directed. Igor ravaged the Greek provinces, but met 
with a signal defeat from the combined attack of the Byzan- 
tine admirals and generals, who, with their mysterious 
Greek fire, threw the barbarians into a panic. Large num- 
bers of the captured Russians were beheaded by order of 
the emperor. Yet some years later the dauntless Igor or- 
ganized the formidable Petchengs, Slav barbarians, and 
again descended to the Golden Gate. This time his arms 
prevailed to the extent of obtaining a heavy contribution, 
and a second commercial treaty. Upon his homeward way 
he was attacked by the Drevliané, a tribe upon whom he 
had sought to impose tribute. They bound him between 
two saplings bent forcibly to the earth. When the trees were 
left to spring back to’their normal position, the young 
Variag prince and hero was rent into fragments. His 
frightful death was avenged by his wife Olga, known later as 
the Clotilde of Russian Christianity. The ancient epic re- 
lates that the Drevliané sent deputations to appease the 
wrath of the widowed princess, and to offer her the hand of 
their own prince. She dispatched the embassadors, burn- 
ing some alive, and stifling others in a hot bath; she laid 
siege to the chief city of the Drevliané, and after a time of- 
fered terms of peace on the payment of a tribute of six birds 
from each house. Lighted tow was fastened upon the 
birds, who straightway flew to their former homes and fired 
the thatched roofs of the dwellings. Many of the inhabit- 
ants, fleeing from the burning city, were put to death; the 
remnant were enslaved. Thus was avenged the death of 
Igor, son of Rurik. But Olga, sternly executing justice 
and vengeance according to the rude conceptions of her age, 
possessed some mild and noble capacities. Her name is 
memorable above that of other women in the annals of the 
empire. We shall revert to it again. 
[To be continued.] 
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I1.—THE NINE-MONTHS’ KING. 


There is no more dramatic passage, no more romantic 
and less understood character in English history than can 
be found in the short career of Harold, the son of Godwin. 
His life would have a melancholy interest if for no other 
facts than that the British, Saxon, Angle, Jutish, Danish 
lines concentered and terminated in him, and that the 
most complete conquest and reconstruction of a nation in 
all history began with his fall. But when we consider his 
obscure origin, his strong character, his obstinate defence 
of his country against a double invasion with obstacles in- 
surmountable opposing him in England, his military abili- 
ties, patriotism, and integrity, his bull-dog tenacity and 
heroic death at Hastings, then his person becomes invested 
with a robe of dignity, as well as surrounded by a halo of 
romance. 

Harold sprung from the soil. His father, Godwin, was 
the son of a churl, probably of Celtic or Briton blood; for, 
when a boy, Godwin was sent’by his father to guide and de- 
liver a Danish party who had been chased into the swamps 
by their Saxon enemies—aid ~ehich we may assume a 

‘Saxon would not have given to the invaders of his country, 
but. an act entirely characteristic of one of the remnant 
Britons, so long oppressed by the Saxons. If this hypothesis 
be correct, we have in Harold one of those strange recur- 
rences of history—the last defender of the island against 





invasion being of the same blood/as those who resisted the 
first landing of Julius Cesar, and fought in turn Roman, 
Pict, Saxon and Dane; and the noble revenge of Harold, the 
last Briton, giving his life in defending all the despoilers 
of his race against a new invader. 

Godwin, thus introduced to the Danish court, became a 
favorite, and finally married the daughter of Canute, the 
great Danish kiag. From this union sprang Harold, repre- 
senting in his blood all the conglomerate human elements 
of embryonic England. Mistaken nomenclature calls him 
“the last of the Saxon kings.’’ Half Dane and half some- 
thing else in blood, in spirit and career he was altogether 
English. He put red corpuscles into the white blood of the 
Confessor’s reign, and was to it as his father had been to 
the Danish dynasty, the power behind the throne. 

The other dramatis persone around Harold are: 

Edward the Confessor, in blood half Saxon, half Norman; 
in education, sympathy and act, altogether Norman. 

Tostig, brother of Harold, banished by Edward. 

Hardraada, king of Norway, great in stature and charac- 
ter, “darling of war and song.’’ 

These two, as allies of the duke of Normandy, invaded 
England, met death at the hands of Harold, and pulled 
him down to ruin with them. 

And this was the situation during the reigns of Edward 
and Harold: The army, the court, the church, filled with 
Normans and Danes acting as spies and betrayers of the 
English to Norman or Danish enemy by turns. The Nor- 
man invasion, which actually began sixty years before in the 
fatal alliance of King Ethelred, of England, with Emma, 
sister of the Duke of Normandy, had proceeded to a point 
where England seemed Normanized before Harold came to 
the throne. The Saxon earls and freeholders divided 
against each other, and jealous of the crown for its gradual 
centralization of power; especially jealous of Godwin and 
Harold. A people demoralized and calloused to conquest 
by centuries of invasions and frequent changes of rulers. 
The elements of nationality not fused in the heat of internal 
conflict. ‘'here was no English people; there was no senti- 
ment of patriotism or loyalty. An aristocracy the most 
odious and tyrannical in Europe holding down the masses; 
nobility and serfs alike bound in superstitious chains to a 
priesthood the most corrupt and ignorant in Europe; and all 
given over to inveterate gluttony and drunkenness. To the 
control of this moribund mass Harold was called by vote of 
the Witanagemot, January 6, 1066. 

His right to the crown was immediately challenged by 
William the Bastard, of Normandy, a man compound of 
fox and wolf, equal in daring and subtlety, and unequaled 
inambition. Both these men claimed the crown of England 
by will of the dead Confessor; the claims were referred to 
the sword, and both devisees prepared for the probate. All 
summer long troops were enlisted, fleets built and gath- 
ered on the two shores of the British Channel, but under 
what different auspices! English army there was none, and 
scant material for one. Harold had his hus-carls, or body- 
guard, in numbers only the nucleus of anarmy. For the 
rest, the land-fyrd, or militia, could be called out in a brief 
emergency, but they could not be held together for a long 
campaign; for ‘‘ to assemble such a force was to bring labor 
to a standstill.”* But William in Normandy summoned 
all the warlike and adventurous of Europe to a filibustering 
expedition. He first secured the powerful support of Rome. 
The Pope blessed the enterprise and cursed Harold, 
and he sent William a consecrated banner, and ‘‘a ring 
containing hair he warranted to have grown on the 
head of Saint Peter.”+ ‘‘The heart of England never 


* Greene. 
t Dickens, 
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forgave that league ef the Pope with thé Conqueror; the 


seeds of the reformed religion were trampled deep into the 
Saxon soil by the feet of the invading Norman.’’* ‘All the 
continent stirred as with the blast of a trump in the crusade 
of which that war was the herald. William offered good 
* pay and the pillage of England to every able man who 
‘would serve him with lance, sword, or cross-bow. All the 
professional adventurers, all the military yagabonds of 
western Europe hastened to Normandy. Every thought, 
every desire of humaa avarice presented itself. William 
rejected no one, and satisfied every one as well as he could. 
Baron and knight, varlet and vagrant, all came to the flag of 
the Church, to the pillage of England.’’+ England was par- 
celled out in advance to the enlisted rascality of Europe—its 
lands, castles, towns, treasures, preferments, offices, serfs 
and women. William’s cook, even, received an English 
manor. ‘It was worth being a cook in those days.’’ 

William’s expedition was ready for embarkation in 
August, but northern gales for weeks glued his boats to 
the coast of Normandy. The army nearly exhausted its 
supplies and grew impatient, murmuring that God was 
against the attempt. It seemed the reverse, for those same 
gales bore swiftly down on the English coast another invasion 
from the North. William had early set on foot another ex- 
pedition, from Flanders and Norway, and while Harold 
was guarding the coast in the south, he received the intel- 
ligence that his exiled brother Tostig, and Hardraada, of 
Norway, had landed in Northumberland, defeated the local 
forces, and were then besieging his ancient capitol, York. 
The beset king was compelled to march his army two hun- 
dred and fifty miles northward, leaving the defense of the 
southern coast to the fleet alone. He fell upon the northern 
invaders at Stamford Bridge, on the Durwentwater, Sep- 
tember 27, and inflicted a crushing defeat, killing both gen- 
erals. ‘‘So died the last of the sea-kings by the last Anglo- 
Saxon victory.” : 

Before the engagement Harold offered his brother peace 
and restoration to his earldom. 

“And what for my ally, Hardraada?” demanded Tostig. 

“Seven feet of England’s soil—mayhap a little more, as 
he is so tall,’’ replied Harold. : 

“Then we will to battle. Never shall it be said that the 
son of Godwin forsook the son of Sigurd,” (Hardraada), no- 
bly replied Tostig. 

“Who would have thought,’’ mused one of Scott’s charac- 
ters, “that Harold, within a few brief days, would himself 
possess no more of his kingdom than the share which he 
allotted in his wrath to the Norwegian invader? Who 
would have thought that upon the proud day when this 
battle was won, the very gale which waved the Saxon ban- 
ners in triumph was filling the Norman sails and impell- 
ing them to the fatal shores of Sussex ?’’ } 

The altered gale, now from the south, did more than 
waft William across the Channel. It scattered Harold’s 
fleet, so that the Normans landed unopposed. Thus did 
Providence seem to again interfere against Harold. As he 
sat at banquet in York, exulting over his victory, méssen- 
gers arrived, announcing that his most dreaded enemy 
was already in England. Then, away by forced marches 
to the south of England again! 

There are many stories extant showing how William 
played upon the superstitions of his followers. He adroitly 
turned every incident into a good omen. He was first to 
land at Pevensey, and, as he leaped ashore, he fell flat upon 
the wet sand. A groan arose from his companions; but Wil- 
liam, springing up with both hands full of mud,-exclaimed, 


* Lytton. 
t Thierry. 
t “Ivanhoe,” ch. xx. 





“See, I was taking seizin [possession] of England!” 
[Cheers.] In deed, and literally, the Normans might have 
been called “‘a wicked and adulterous generation seeking 
after signs.” 

With the remnant of his army of the north, and such re- 
cruits as he could arouse on the way, Harold, October 13, 
descried the Norman host as he came over the low range of 
hills now known as the Heights of Senlac. Hastings was 
a little way off toward William’s camp, so the battle that 
followed is called indifferently by either name. Negotia- 
tions followed, in which the crafty invader made several 
propositions for peace on terms as liberal as those offered 
by the white man in dividing the crow and turkey with 
the Indian. “I will make no peace, truce nor treaty with 
the invaders of my country,” said Harold, indignantly. 

He also rejected the advice of his friends not to hazard a 
battle,but to worry the enemy by -partisan ‘tactics, and to 
lay waste the country in order to cut off their subsistence. 
Harold’s decision has ruined his character in history for 
judgment and generalship. But it is probable he better es- 
timated the chances than do his modern critics. William’s 
army had been resting, fortifying, and re-victualing for 
two weeks. Whatever the surrounding country could not 
supply, he had had abundant time to bring over from Nor- 
mandy, ample for a long campaign. Both generals well 
understood Harold’s weakness in the jealousy and indiffer- 
ence of the English éarls. The king well knew the crafty 
William’s favorite method of buying his way where he 
could not force it; and the ease with which all the greater 
English freeholders were won to the Norman cause imme- 
diately after the battle shows that Harold rightly esti- 
mated the danger of his support’s melting from under 
him by insidious influences. If time were given William to 
march victoriously inland, with a firebrand in one hand 
and a purse in the other, the English army might slip out 
of his hands without striking a blow, inasingle night. The 
Normans to a man must stay and fight. William had 
burned his boats. It may be reasonably doubted, then, if 
Harold made a mistake in striking his most powerful blow 
at once. 

As they settled down face to face, the invaders outnum- 
bered the defenders of their homes four to one—figures 
which tell eloquently of the demoralization of the English 
populace, the desertion of the English earls, the want of 
national sentiment and courage everywhere. All these 
evils Norman oppression was destined in the next two hun- 
dred years to correct. An inferior civilization! was arrayed 
against the more advanced. The English had no archers 
and no cavalry; even Harold fought on foot amongst his 
pikemen. So far as they were equipped at all, the English 
were arméd with the heavy battle-axes, boar-pikes, and 
javelins, handed down through a thousand years of rude 
warfare. 

On the other hand, the Normans were armed for the most 
part with cross-bows, then the most effective weapon known 
in general engagements; and they had for cavalry the best 
horsemen and swordsmen of Europe, heavily armored,drilled 
to act together. These eventually turned the tide of battle 
against Harold. Well might Lytton exclaim, ‘“‘ Not now, 
O, Harold! hast thou to contend against the rude heroes of 
the Norse. The civilization of battle meets thee now, and 
all the craft of the Roman guides the manhood of the North. 
The battle is not to the bold, but to the wary.” William 
one chronicler speaks of as ‘‘the puissant soldier who at the 
age of twelve wielded the*Most redoubtable sword in Chris- 
tendom ;”’ and he was doubtless the best general on the egn- 
tinent in the imperfect tactics of the time, because he under- 
stood the secret of overawing and controlling men. Har- 
old’s education in warfare had been obtained in the degul- 
tory fighting of the Welsh borders and Scotch skirmisyes, 
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‘where he had indeed shown original genius, but in which 
hig experionee haanot been of thé natire-how needed to 
cope with his wily antagonist. And his army was ex- 
pauisted by'a hard battle and’ two long marches, while Wil- 
liam’s was fresh, inspirited ‘and eonfident. Truly, the:odds 
in numbers; equipment, morale, and prizes ‘to win, were 
fearfully against Harold; the immortal three hundred at 
Thermopylz had an easier task. ; 

Both captains appreciated the gravity of the issue. Har- 
old’s spies came back from William’s camp reporting de- 
risively that there were more priests than soldiers over there. 
“We shall hear hard report of those same ‘priests,’ I trow,’’ 
said Harold, who knew the close-shaven and cropped habit 
of the Norman soldiers. a 

“Do not think there is a fool’s hot brain under Harold’s 
iron helmet,” said William to his confident confederates; 
“there are men over there—men whom it will be so hard to 
conquer that, pardeu, I do not ‘wonder that they neglect 
their fortresses.” 

Harold’s plan of the battle he had sought was defensive. 
To compensate for the disparity of wéapons he adopted the 
device of erecting a stockade of palings driven in the 
ground and plated with withes, to turn the Norman bolts 
and arrows—very much as the old Continentals entrenched 
themselves at Bunker Hill behind a rail fence stuffed with 
new-mown hay. The stockade proved effective, and behind 
it the English stood fighting unmoved for six hours. Here 
they formed in solid square, with planted pikes forming im- 
passable cheveaux de frise. ‘‘This solidity in battle,” says 
Knight, ‘‘has been the great tactic of the country even to 
this day. It belongs to the nature of the people.’ 

About nine o’clock on the morning of the fourteenth of 
October, 1066, the battle of Senlac began in strange fashion 
—to harmonize with all the strangely dramatic features of 
the year. A horseman spurred out from the Norman lines 
and rode along the Saxon stockade, singing and performing 
tricks of jugglery, both armies looking on the while as at a 
show. He tossed his sword and spear in air and caught 
them dextrously, all the time chanting the inspiring war 
song of ‘‘ Roland and Charlemagne,’’ as an Indian chief 
dances and sings his defiance before the enemy. ‘‘ Harold’s 
clumsy foot-soldiers, who only knew how to cleave coats of 
mail by blows from their battle-axes, were astonished, say- 
ing to one another that it was magic.”” Three Saxons fell 
in combat with Tallifer, the minstrel, before his horse gal- 
loped back to the Norman ranks riderless. 

Thus the charge upon the English position began. Again 
and again were the assailants repulsed with a slaughter that 
constructed ghastly ramparts around the stockade. Three 
times William was unhorsed in the thick of the fray, and 
once he was down so long the ery ran through the ranks, 
“the duke is slain!” A panic began; William jerked a re- 
luctant knight from his saddle, mounted; removed his hel- 
met so all might see, and cried, ‘‘ No, [live! [am William, 
the duke!” 


“And the wave of retreat checked its course there, because 
The sight of its master compelled it to pause.” 


Now the genius of a great soldier appeared in the feigned 
retreat to which William resorted to draw the English from 
their entrenchments—a feat dangerous in action even with 
modern trained battalions. Bulwer thus graphically de- 
scribes it: . 

“The attack of the Norman foot, their recoil, their affected panic, 
their broken exclamations of despair, their retreat—first partial and 
reluctant, next seemingly hurried and complete—flying, but in flight 
carefully confused; then .the settled watch-word, the lightning 
rally, the rush of the cavalry from the ambush, the sweep and hem 
around the pursuing Saxons, the detachment of levelled spears to 
cut off the Saxon return to the main force, were all directed by the 
most consummate mastership in the stage play of war.” 





The English center was now broken, the stockade forced. 
A shower of atrows arched the stockade and fell upon the 
unprotected’ heads of the Saxons. One of these pierced 
Harold’s eye and'brain, and he fell, about the middle of the 
afternoon. The rest is mere butchery. “During the re- 
mainder of the contest-they only make a stand by compan- 
ies, fight with fury, and end by being slaughtered. The 
strong, mettlesome, brutal race throw themselves on the 
enemy like a savage bull; the dextrous Norman hunters 
wound them adroitly, knock them down and place them 
under the yoke.’’* Around the standard and over Harold’s 
dead body his brothers and hus-carls stand and melt away 
like the Old Guard at Waterloo. Few of the English 
sought safety in flight. The Normans lost as many as Har- 
old had in his army; every one ‘‘killed his man.”’ 

At night the Bastard ‘‘sate down to eat and drink among 
the dead.” Little did he know that he had that day 
changed the whole course of civilization; that he had been 
the instrument for re-creating the mighty nation destined 
to the grandest mission in human annals. 

“The issue of the battle of Hastings determined the course of 
English history. There is not a great event in English or American 
annals which is not directly traceable to what was done in the year 
1066, by the buccaneering band which William the Bastard led from 
Normandy to England to enforce a claim that had neither legal nor 
moral foundation. The sympathy of every fair-minded reader must 
be with the Saxons; and yet it is impossible to deny that the event 
at Hastings was well for the world.’’t 

At night, Harold’s mother and a few faithful adherents 
groped along the hill of Senlac in the piles of dead for his 
poor remains. The quest was vain, until one whom the in- 
stinet of love lighted to the search, ‘‘Edith of the Swan 
Neck’”’ identified the hacked and trampled corpse. They 
buried Harold ‘in Waltham. Abbey, of his foundation,” 
and over his. tomb wrote the simple, mournful words 


“HERE LIES THE UNHAPPY HAROLD.” 


Whoever would follow the events thus briefly recited, 
woven in story by a master hand, should read Bulwer’s 
“Harold.” 

. [To be continued.] 

*M. Taine. 
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THINKING OF MICHAEL. 


By ALEXANDER ‘ANDERSON. 





[A Lerrer From THE “Deap.’’—Upon the tin water-bottle of one of 
the dead men brought out of the Seaham Pit, Michael Smith, there 
was scratched, evidently with a nail, the following letter to his wife: 
—‘‘Dear Margaret,—There was forty of us altogether at 7 a. m., some 
was singing fey but my thought was on my little Michael. I 
thought that him and [ would meet in heaven at the same time. 
Oh, dear wife, God save you and the children, arid pray for myself. 
Dear wife, farewell. My last thoughts are about you and the chil- 
dren. Be sure and learn the children to pray for me. Oh, whata 
terrible position we are in.—Michael Smith, 54 Henry Street.” The 
little Michael he refers to was his child whom he had left at home 
ill. The lad died on the day of the explosion. ] 

In the chamber of death under ground, 
Came these words to touch men to the heart, 
Bring tears to the eyes, and a sound 
Of a sorrow that strikes like a dart. 
Hear ye not that low wail coming through 
The death-gloom of that chamber so grim? 
“T was thinking of Michael and you 


When the rest were singing a hymn. 


“T thought—not of death that would come— 
It was nothing, dear wife, unto me; 

I was thinking of you and our home, 
And how little Michael would be. 

My God, what a fate we can view 
In this deep vault that drips like our tears! 
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But still I was thinking’of Michael and ARMs. 
With the sound.of a hymn, in my ears. 
“Then I thought I would meet himiabove, 
Both at once enter in at the gate, 
Clasp his hand, hear his whisper of love, 
With no hint of the earth and my fate, 
Lead him into the light of that land, 
Where no shadow may enter to dim— 
All this in the midst of a band 
Of my mates who were singing a hymn. 
“Oh, pray for me, wife, when at night 
Our children climb up on your knee; 
When the hearth is still dark from the blight, 
Oh, teach them a prayer for me! 
Let their voices go up to our God, 
Who through this dark shadow can see; 
He will hear from the heights of his sinless abode 
Their prayers for you and for me. 
‘‘Farewell! and afar in the years 
That will deaden thy sorrow’s deep smart, 
And thine eyes only soften with tears 
When my name stirs and leaps at thy heart, 
You will say, when you think upon me 
And this death-cavern, rugged and grim, 
‘He was thinking how Michael would be 
When the rest were singing a hymn.’ ”’ 
Oh, fathers and mothers that peer 
Down into that terrible mine, 
See ye not, far too deep for a tear, 
A love that was almost divine? 
That father, waiting for death to come, 
But still, in the midst of his fears, 
Thinking of poor little Michael at home, 
With the sound of a hymn in his ears. 


A GARDEN REVERIE. 
By I. L. COSHAM. 


All silent is the garden 
Where the children used to stray; 
The children, men and women now, 
Grown up and gone away, 
Amid the strife and toil of life 
Have never time to play! 


Here in the rustling beeches 
Once the linnet loved to sing; 

The bird still seeks the old home-nest 
While human hearts take wing, 

For man has less of faithfulness 
Than any living thing. 

Oh heart, grown sour with sorrow 
While the swift years fly apace, 

Is there no everlasting Love 
That knows not time nor space? 

All loves revive, and grow and thrive. 
In God’s great resting-place. 

The treasures of his kingdom 
Are our old things all made new, 

Old hopes, old scenes, and faded flowers 
Baptized with heavenly dew; 

The sin and doubt he washes out, 
And leaves the pure and true. 

Wait in the quiet garden 
While the linnet trills its song; 

The other voices, silent now, 
Shall come to thee ere long; 

Earth’s weakness past, love’s tone at last 
Shall ring out clear and strong! 
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A GREAT PROCESSION MARCHING THROUGH THE unten: 
ORATION BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D. D.—-ADD ES BY 
LEWIS MILLER, ESQ., AND REV. J. H. VINCENT, [37 D 


All through the past year, members of the C. |. S. €. 
Class of 1882 looked forward to the twelfth of August as their 
day of graduation. When the day came round, abo‘it eight 
hundred members of the class, each with the C. I.. S. ¢. 
putty, dears sp over the heart, were in the procession, march- 
ing through the arches to the inspiring music of the North- 
western Band. The day was beautiful—nature was in ac- 
cord with the Chautauqua Idea. The sun shone from a 
cloudless sky, the air was cool, the lake was calm, the grove 
appeared in its best dress, and cottages and public buildings 
were handsomely decorated with flags and banners and 
evergreens. A great multitude of people had gathered, 
representing every State in the Union, and most of the Terri- 
tories. Many were present from Canada, some from Eng- 
land and India, and other distant lands. And yet the inter- 


| ested parties were not all present. More than one thousand 


members of the Class of 1882, who were counted among the 
graduates, were detained at their homes, seattered far and 
wide over the country, but they were not forgotten by their 
classmates, by the orators of the day, by the singers in their 
songs, nor by the officers of the C. L. S. C., for ere this 
time they have sent out to the thousand absent ones their 
diplomas. No verse of song or passage of an oration was 
more appropriate to the day than this first verse of the C. 
L.. 8. C. Song of 1880: 
“A song is thrilling thro’ the trees, 
And vibrant thro’ the air; 
Ten thousand hearts turn hitherward, 
And greet us from afar; 
And thro’ the happy tide of song, 
That blends our hearts in one, 
The voices of the absent flow 
In tender undertone. 
Then bear along, O, wings of song, 
Our happy greeting glee, 
From center to the golden verge, 
Chautauqua to the sea.”’ 

St. Paul’s Grove, in the center of which is located the 
Hall of Philosophy, seemed to breathe the spirit of the day. 
Four years ago in this place the C. L. 8. C. was organized, 
before the Hall of Philosophy was erected, or the Grove was 
cleared, improved or beautified. The Hall was adorned for 
the day, and all the surroundings wore a classic air. On its 
supporting pillars looking inward were the busts of vast 
Plato, the great philosopher of Greece, Socrates his master, 


Homer the poet of the world, Virgil of noble song, Goethe 


the greatest genius of Germany, and Shakspere the greater 
genius of England. Between the pillars were suspended 
sixteen hanging baskets filled with choicest plants, beauti- 
ful of flower and foliage. Large urns filled with rare plants 
were placed on either side of the arch-guarded walk. The 
line of march for the Class from Merrill Avenue to the Hall 
passed beneath four high and broad arches—the first golden, 
passed by the Class of 1882, and to be passed by every grad- 
uating class in the future, the second evergreen, the third 
floral, and the fourth rustic, all munificently trimmed with 
evergreens, flowers and moss, and rich in symbolic meaning. 
Eight great pillars, iron-clad, surround the Hall on either 
side. On these were the lamp-stands and lamps on which 
at night burned the Athenian watch-fires. The plan was 
most original and full of meaning, and the arrangements 
were complete. Too much praise can not be ascribed to 
Lewis Miller, Esq., Dr. Vincent, and others who brought to 
a successful issue this important work. 

At precisely 9:45, on Saturday, the twelfth of August, the 
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Third Division of the great anniversary procession was or- 
in front of the cottage of Dr. J. H. Vincent, and 
marched in the following order: The Chief of Police of 
Chautauqua; the Northwestern Band, of Meadville, Pa., 
with seventeen pieces, Prof. Luc Houze, leader; the Banner 
of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, veiled in 
white, and borne by Messrs. W. E. H. Massey and Will 
Butler. Then came Dr. J. H. Vincent, Superintendent of 
Instruction, the Counselors of the C. L. 5. C., Bishop Henry 
W. Warren, Dr. Lyman Abbott, followed by Rev. A. H. Gil- 
lett (messenger), and others. The line of march was out Lake 
Avenue to Cookman, up Cookman to Fletcher, through 
Fletcher to Haven, up Haven to the Hall of Philosophy. 
Many of the cottages and tents on the line of march were 
gaily decorated with flags and streamers, while mottoes and 
hanging plants served to lend an unusual charm to the route: 
When the head of the procession approached Fletcher 
Avenue, the solid mass of eight hundred members of the 
Class of 1882, gathered in the neighborhood of the gate of 
St. Paul’s Grove, parted to permit the passage of the honored 
Superintendent and Counselors, giving them the warmest 
expressions of regard and honor as they passed. On reach- 
ing the junction of Clark and Haven Avenues, the band 
took its position on the outer field, while the Superin- 
tendent and Counselors passed into the great Hall, being 
soon joined by Dr. W. C. Wilkinson, the third of the Coun- 
selors able to be present. The Hall of Philosophy was weil 
guarded by the faithful keepers of the Grove, under the di- 
rection of Marshal J. D. Pepper, and none were permitted 
to cross the sacred lines save the officials of the day. 

Promptly at 9:58, Division No. EV., composed of the 
“C, L. 8. C. Glee Club’’—eight members, Prof. C. C. Case, 
conductor, and the ‘“‘Choir of the Hall in the Grove’’— 
thirty-seven members, Prof. W. F. Sherwin, conductor, 
entered the sacred enclosure, and took appointed positions, 
the ‘Choir of the Hall in the Grove’’ in the rear of the 
Floral Procession, and facing the walk from St. Paul’s gate; 
the ‘Glee Club’’ at the right of the platform in the Hall of 
Philosophy; Miss Fannie A. Compton presiding at the 
organ. 

At the stroke of the great Chautauqua bell announcing 
the hour of ten o’clock, the members of the graduating 
class, standing together outside of St. Paul’s Grove, read 
responsively, Dr. 8. J. M. Eaton leading in the First Sec- 
tion, and Rev. J. S. Hurlbut leading in the Second Section, 
as follows: 

Freer Srorion: Surely there is a vein for the silver, and a place for 
gold where they find it. 

Srconp Sgetion: Iron is taken out of the earth, and brass is mol- 
ten out of the stone. 

First Section: He setteth an end to darkness, and searcheth out 
all perfection : the stones of darkness, and the shadow of death. 

Seconp Sgction: The flood breaketh out from the inhabitant; even 
the waters forgotten of the foot; they are dried up, they are gone 
away from men. 

Frest Section: As for the earth, out of it cometh bread: and un- 
der is turned up as it were fire. 

Szconp Section: The stones of it are the place of sapphires, and it 
hath dust of gold. 

Frest Section: There is a path which no fowl knoweth, and which 
the vulture’s eye hath not seen. 

Szconp Section: The lion’s whelps have not trodden it, nor the 
fierce lion passed by it. 

Fist Sectien: He putteth forth his hand upon the rock; he over- 
turneth the mountains by the roots. 

Szconp Section: He cutteth out rivers among the rocks; and his 
eye seeth every precious thing. 


Frast Section: He bindeth the floods from overflowing; and the | 


thing that is hid bringeth he forth to light. 

Seconp Section: But where shall wisdom be found? and where is 
the place of understanding? 

Fist Suction: Man knoweth not the price thereof; neither is it 
found in the land of the living. 





Sxconp Section: The deppinsaith, It is not in me; and the sea saith, 
It is not with’me. waa 

Fiest Section: It can not be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be 
weighed for the price thereof. 

Seconp Sgcrion: It can not be valued with the gold of Ophir, with 
the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 

Frest Sscrion: The gold and the crystal can not equal it; and the 
exchange of it shall not be for jewels of fine gold. 

Szconp Sectron: No mention shall be made of corals or of pearls; 
for the price of wisdom is above rubies. 

First Sgctioy: The topaz of Ethiopis shall not equal it, neither 
shall it be valued with pure gold. 

Rev. A. H. Gillet, Messenger, standing outside the great 
gate, said: 

I come to inform all candidates for enrollment in the “Society of 
the Hall in the Grove’ that the hour appointed for your reception 
has arrived ; the Hall has been set in order; the Path through the 
Grove has been opened; the Arches under which you must pass 
have been erected; the Key which will open this Gate has been 
placed in my hands. And to you who, as members of the Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle, have completed the four years’ 
Course of Reading, and now hold in your hands a pledge of the 
same, I extend. in the name of the authorities, a welcome into St, 
Paul’s Grove, under the First Arch—and let the watchmen guard 
carefully the Gate. 

The immense throng gathered on all sides of the Grove, 
gazed with astonishment upon the scene, as the parted 
gates admitted to the sacred inclosure the throng of candi- 
dates for the high honors of the CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY 
AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. Suspended over the great arch-. 
way of the gates was the memorial silk flag borne by Dr.. 
A. D. Vail through all the great educational and religious 
centers of Europe and Asia, unfurled by him on the Pyra- 
mids and the heights of Jerusalem, and swung aloft from 
the spires of Rome and London. On the key-stone of the 
gateway arch stood out in bold relief the sculptured green 
leaf, the badge of the C. L. 8. C. fraternity. Beneath these. 
memorials and emblems, slowly, four abreast, led by the 
Marshal, W. A. Duncan, the grand body of the class passed 
up the walk under the “Second” and ‘‘Third”’ arches, halt- 
ing for a moment just before reaching the ‘‘Fourth”’ arch. 
Over this arch and inwrought with it were the talismanic 
figures ‘‘ 1882,’’ surmounted by the Cross. 

Just outside of the Hall the procession was met by thirty- 
six little girls, dressed in white, and crowned with wreaths, 
bearing each, for baskets, a chip hat filled with flowers and 
hung on the arm by a pink ribbon. From their baskets the 
‘twee bit lassies’’ cast their flowers in the pathway of the 
Class of ’82. You could see the men kind o’ choke up and 
turn away in embarrassment, and women begin to act as if 
there was to be a Chautauqua salute when these ‘‘angels 
and ministers of grace” approached. And at the strewing, 
the grave, earnest faces of the graduates lit up with smiles. 
But never a smile on a child’s face; it was earnest business. 
tothem. No one that day more intent to act well his part. 
In the Amphitheater the graduates returned the homage by 
enthusiastic rounds of applause for them, whom Prof. 
Harlbut happily named “the C. L. S. C. of the fature.’’ 
Mrs. Beard’s department was the poetry of the procession. 
She was efficiently assisted by Miss Helen Savage, and Mr. 
Wm. Burroughs, of Brooklyn, and Mr. G. E. Ryckman, of 
Brocton, who furnished the flowers. 

Out upon the sweet air of the morning poured forth the 
‘* Song of To-Day”’ from the Choir of the Hall in the Grove, 
while the column passed on into the Hall, filling it to re- 
pletion. 

A SONG OF TO-DAY. 
“AU things are yours.’’—I Cor., iii: 22. 
Sing peans over the Past! 
We bury the dead years tenderly, 
To find them again in eternity, 
Safe in its Circle vast. 
Sing peans over the Past! 
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Farewell, farewell to the Old! 

Beneath the arches, arid ‘one by one, 

From sun to shade, and from shade t6 sun, 
We pass, and the years are told. ~ 
Farewell, farewell to the Old! 


Arise and possess the,land! 
Not one shall, fail, inthe march of life, 
Not one shall fail ip. the hour of strife 
Who trusts in the Lord’s.right hand. 
Arise and possess the land! 


And hail, all hail to the New! 

The future lies like a world new-born, 

All steeped in sunshine and’dews of morn, 
And arched with a cloudless blue. 
All hail, all hail to the New! 


All things, all things are yours! 
The spoil of nations, the arts sublime 
That arch the ages from eldest’ time, 

The Word that for age‘endures— 

All things, all things are yours! 


The Lord shall divide the sea! 

And open a way in the wilderness 

To faith that follows, to feet that press 
Into the great To Be. 
The Lord shall divide the sea! 


While the class of graduates were taking their places in 
the Hall, the C. L. 8. C, Glee Club sang No. 17, the “ Song 
of the C. L. 8. C. for 1880,” all the officials upon the plat- 
form, joined by all the members of the Class, heartily unit- 
ing in the outburst of melody. 


Cc. L. 8. C. SONG FOR 1880. 


‘A song is thrilling thro’ the trees, 
And vibrant thro’ the air; 

Ten thousand hearts turn hitherward, 
And greet us from afar; 

And thro’ the happy tide of song, 
That blends our hearts in one, 

The voices of the absent flow 
In tender undertone. 

Chorus: 

Then bear along, O wings of song, 
Our happy greeting glee, 

From center to the golden verge, 
Chautauqua to the sea. 


Fair wisdom builds her temple here, 
Her seven-pillared dome; 

Toward all lands she spreads her hands, 
And greets her children home; 

Not all may gather at her shrine 
To sing of victories won, 

Their names are graven on her walls— 
God bless them, every one !—Chorus. 


O happy circle, ever wide 
And wider be thy sweep, 

Till peace and knowledge fill the earth 
As waters fill the deep; 

Till hearts and homes are touched to life 
And happier heights are won; 

Till that fair day, clasp hands and say— 
God bless us, every one !—Chorus. 


Standing on the platform were the Superintendent of In- 
struction, Dr. Vincent, Lewis Miller, President of the Chau- 
tauqua Board, and Counselors Warren, Abbott and Wilkin- 
son. 

The following selections were read responsively by Dr. 
Vincent and the Class. 

SUPERINTENDENT: Whence then cometh wisdom? and where is the 
place of understanding? 

Crass: Seeing it is hid from the eyes of all living, and kept close 
from the fowls of the air. 

SUPERINTENDENT: Destruction and death say, We have heard the 
fame thereof with our ears. 





Cxiass: God understandeth the way thereof, and he knoweth the 
place theteof: 

SUPERINTENDENT: For’ he looketh to the end of the earth, and see. 
eth under the whole heaven: 

Crass: To make the;weight for the winds; 

SUPERINTENDENT; And he weigheth the waters by measure. 

Crass: When-he made-a decree for the-rain, and a way for the 
lightning of the thunder: 

SUPERINTENDENT: Then did he see it, and deolare it; he prepared 
it, yea, and searched it out. 

Crass: And unto man he said, Behold the fear of the Lord, that 
is wisdom ; and to depart from evil is understanding. 

SuppRintenvENT: Add to your faith virtue, and to virtue knowl- 
edge. 

Crass: Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 

SUPERINTENDENT: And the man that getteth understanding. Proy, 
iii: 13. 

Crass: For the merchandise of it is better than the merchandise 


" of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. Prov. iii: 14. 


SUPERINTENDENT: She is more precious than rubies: 

Crass: And all the things thou canst desire are not to be compared 
unto her. Prov. iii: 15. 

SUPERINTENDENT: Length of days in her right hand, 

Crass: And in her left hand riches and honor. Prov. iii: 16. 

SUPERINTENDENT: Her, ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.  Proy. iii: 17. 

Cuass: She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her; and 
happy is everyone that retaineth her. Prov. iii: 18. 


At this point the beautiful banner of the C. L. 8. C., never 
before disclosed to the public eye, was unveiled, and placed 
in front of the platform, and its uncovering was received 
with rapturous applause. 

Dr. VINCENT: This banner is a gift to the Circle by Miss 
Jennie Miller, daughter of Lewis Miller, President of Chau- 
tauqua. (Applause. ] 

The Superintendent of Instruction addressed the gradu- 
ating class as follows: 


Fellow Students of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle: 

DEARLY BELOVED—You have finished the appointed and 
accepted course of reading; you have been admitted to this 
sacred Grove; you have passed the arches dedicated to Faith, 
Science, Literature and Art; you have entered in due form 
this Hall,—the center of the ‘‘Chautauqua Literary and Sci- 
entific Circle.”’ 

And now, as Superintendent of Instruction, with these 
my associates, the Counselors of our fraternity, I greet you, 
and hereby announce that you, and your brethren and sis- 
ters absent from us this day, who have completed with you 
the prescribed course of reading, are accepted and ap- 
proved graduates of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle, and that you are entitled to membership in the ‘‘So- 
ciety of the Hall in the Grove.”’ 


The Lord bless thee and keep thee. The Lord make his 


| face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee; the Lord 


lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace. 


‘‘ THE ANNIVERSARY ODE OF 1879”? 


was sung with heartiest fervor by the class of graduates, as 
follows: 
Bright beams again Chautauqua’s wave, 
And green her forest arches; 
As with glad heart and purpose brave, 
The student homeward marches. 
Before him rose the pleasant goal, 
Thro’ all the years’ endeavor, 
* Blest inspiration of the soul! 
For light aspiring ever. 


Refrain: 
Once more we stand, a joyous band, 
Our song to heaven upsending; 
They freely rise a sacrifice, 
Of prayer and praises blending. 
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Our college halls are grand and free, 
Her charter heaven-granted; 
Her roof the summer crowned tree, 
Where nature’s hymns are chanted ; 
And round her shall her children cling 
With loyal love and duty, 
And yearly all their offerings bring, 
Of gathered wealth and beauty.— Refrain. 


From the vast ocean shore of thought, 
We bring our earliest treasure, 

With many a golden memory fraught, 
And many a lofty pleasure; 

We offer now our work to kim 
Whose loving light hath guided, 

Thro’ pathways to our knowledge dim, 
From his great thought divided.— Refrain. 


Dr. VINCENT: We are now prepared to move according 
tothe order of the Marshal, tothe Amphitheater. I hope to 
greet you all at this place according to program, this even- 
ing. Mr. Marshal, we are now ready. 

Took up the line of march. (1) the Band; (2) Floral Di- 
vision, with their emptied baskets (whose contents had 
strewn the way from the fourth arch te the Hall during the 
entrance of the graduates) ; (3) the C. L. 5. C. Class of 1882; 
(4) Dr. Vincent, Superintendent of Instruction, and Lewis 
Miller, President of Chautauqua, arm-in-arm; (5) the Coun- 
selors, H. W. Warren, Lyman Abbott and W. C. Wilkinson, 
in line; (6) the Messenger, Rev. A. H. Gillet, the Secretary 
of the C. L. 8. C., A. M. Martin, the Recorder, Rev. W. D. 
Bridge, in line. 

The procession left the Hall via gate on Haven Avenue, 
four abreast,.- marching. up Haven to Clark Avenue, out 
Clark to Cookman Avenue, where it met the ‘‘Chautauqua 
Procession,’’ standing with open ranks, through which the 
C. L. 8. C. procession passed *with uncovered heads, receiv- 
ing through all its passage the Chautauqua salute, and 
heartiest expressions of good will. The Chautauqua Trus- 
tees, waiting at the head of the Chautauqua procession, fell 
in at the rear of the C. L. 8. C. procession, and passed with 
the latter through the opened ranks. After the passage of 
the graduates, etc., the Chautauqua procession, A. K. War- 
ren, Marshal, closed ranks, countermarched, and followed 
behind the Chautauqua Trustees. 

Many were the groups gathered on cottage balconies, and 
by the line of march, all joining in warmest congratulations 
as the procession passed. 

When the head of the procession reached the gate of the 
Amphitheater, the band took up its position on the left of 
the walk, the graduates opened ranks, through which, amid 
a constant Chautauqua salute, the Superintendent of In- 
struction, Counselors, etc., passed to the Amphitheater, and 
to their place on the platform. 

The banner of the C. L. 8. C. was placed inside the Am- 
phitheater, facing the entrance, the streamers pendant from 
its cross-bar being held by four little girls—Kittie Schofield, 
Rebie Flood, Winnie Massey and Mabel Rice. 

After the entrance of the floral company, the officers of 
the C, L. S. C., the Chautauqua Trustees, etc., the classes 
followed and took their seats in the following order: 1882, 
1883, 1884, 1885, 1886. 

On the platform were grouped the above named officers, 
the faculty of the C. 8S. L., Prof. B. P. Bowne, Miss J. E. 
Bulkley (Secretary of the C. T. R.), Bishop R. S. Foster 
(who was received with rounds of applause), and others. 

When the outer entrances of the Amphitheater were 
opened, and the crowds of expectant lookers-on had filled 
every available inch of space, the Marshal of the Day, W. 
A. Duncan, said: ‘‘The further services are placed in the 
hands of the President of the Chautauqua Association, Lewis 
Miller.” 

¢ 





The ‘‘Chautauqua Song’’ was then sung. 


ORATION BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D. D., OF ATLANTA, 
GA., ONE OF THE COUNSELORS OF THE C. L. 8. C. 


I here address eight hundred of the first graduating class 
of the C. L. 8. C., and six hundred elsewhere. You have 
come to this hour through four long years of study—lessons 
to right of you, lessons to left of you, lessons in front of you, 
wisdom within you. What lesson shall be high enough to 
befit this hour?. Once more have the groves, lake, philoso- 
phy, social instincts and religious life drawn our willing 
feet hither; hither, where Athens, Mecca, and Jerusalem— 
all the places dear to the pilgrim’s heart—combine in Chau- 
tauqua. ‘Some of us have journeyed more than a day and a 
night to arrive. Steam has panted, iron quivered like 
strained muscles, and lightning ran backward and ferward 
a hundred times to bring us here in safety. Yet in this 
long journeying we have scarcely gone one-fortieth round 
the globe. Some have come across the ocean, and day after 
day looked over the round back of the world for a sign of 
land, till they almost doubted whether there were any land 
ahead. How vast the round ship on which we traverse the 
infinite ocean of space. 

Yet great as this globe is, there are forces that handle it 
as easily as we a toy balloon. Since the far off time, un- 
counted hundreds of sons ago, when the fiery moon 
scarcely cleared the spray of the fiery waves of the seeth- 
ing earth, our ship has been carried round the ever new 
curves of its track in space at a speed of one thousand 
niiles a minute, without jostle or jar, never a second behind 
or ahead of time. Yet this force of gravitation is the weak- 
est of all the forces in the midst of which we live. 

Cohesion holds particles together so that, with great 
sledges, we can hardly beat asunder a cubic inch of iron. 

Then comes the force, higher than either, of chemical 
affinity, holding two airs together as water, so that nothing: 
less than lightning can rend them apart. 

Mightier yet is the force of vegetable life that lifts a tree 
hundreds of feet, in defiance of gravitation, tears the stones 
apart with its rootlets in defiance of cohesion, dissolves the 
air in defiance of chemical affinity, and builds each of its 
uncountable millions of leaves in defiance of all three be- 
fore mentioned forces. 3 

Mightier yet animal life, and above each and all the 
power of mind in man. 

Notice the rising seale; first gravitation, then something 
added, whatever coheres also gravitates; then something 
added, chemical affinity, for whatever is chemically united 
also gravitates and coheres; then something added, vege- 
table life, but all below prtserved; then something added, 
animal life; then something added, mind. ‘‘In man we 
find at work gravitation, cohesion, chemical affinity, that 
organic life that belongs to the vegetable, a life that is 
merely animal,’ and crowning allalife thatis mental. That 
makes man master. He is acombination of all that is below 
and something added. Heisa master by the addition of 
mind. By this he lifts the massive rocks in defiance of 
gravitation, and poises them on high as pinnacles and towers, 
compelling gravitation to hold them there against the push 
of the wind. By force of mind he unlocks the cohesive power 
of the limestone rock, and turns the key to lock it again in 
the plaster of his house. By mind he masters the chemical 
affinity of water, changes it into an expansive gas so full of 
force that a massive iron chariot trembles and throbs and 
leaps under the calm hand of its calmer master. Of old 
there were dreams of seven-league boots, winged sandals 
and magic carpets whereby men traversed space. They 
were only the dreams of the childhood of therace. Its man- 
hood sees that there is no need of sending its body, so he 
sends his soul, only his thoughts, feelings, life and love un- 
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. der the seas and over the continents so quickly that one can 
not word it. We live in an age of achievement. We have 
come up bringing all powers along and adding something 
higher at every step till we come to a master—meant for do- 
minion, and wielding it. Philosophy, in its last analysis, 
takes up the first word of revelation, and says ofman, ‘Let 
him have dominion.” 

Can something further be added? Are there more steps 
in theseries ascending? Are there dreams, born of life and 
ambition, that may yield glad fruition? Are there tradi- 
tions of a golden age filled with words and deeds more gol- 
den than men speak and do to-day? Assuredly there are. 
They are written in a book, a book so common that itis in all 
your homes. Nay, even in many of your hands as I speak 
to you. Jt tells of lifting men, of bodies like ourselves, into 
upper glories, that gravitation had no power to prevent; of 
gravitation being subordinated to cohesion in the divided 
sea and thrice divided Jordan; tells of a sudden lifting of 
vegetable life into animal life when Moses’ rod turned ser- 
pent ; tells that men walked in the fire, its violence quenched ; 
that fire burned water as easily as timber; that there were 
sudden recoveries from sickness and death. 

And these are statements of facts; true as any other his- 
torical facts; as well attested as that there was acity of 
Athens and an American revolutionary war. 

They indicate that there is another step in the ascending 
series; they proclaim what is possible to man. I do not say 
that the things narrated were not done fora special purpose. 
Ido not say that they could be repeated now that the special 
oceasion has passed, but I say that they give glimpses of 
what is possible to man. 

One day I climbed far up the Alps in an all-obscuring mist. 
Then the light was withdrawn, and I could not see the 
mist itself. Soona storm came on, and ‘from peak to peak 
the rattling crags among, leaped the live thunder.’’ The 
swift lightning first cleft and then annihilated all darkness. 
Then came a dozen glittering peaks, slow glaciers, dark 
forests, deep valleys, but only one dazzling glimpse on the 
affrighted sight. The storm ceased, hints of the dawn ap- 
peared, mountain ranges were created, snowy peaks began 
to blush, creations multiplied, mists rolled away with rain- 
bows for chariot wheels, valleys deepened, spots of culture 
told of my brother man, and little dots told where he had 
his home and place of worship. I knew the mountain- 
peaks and Alpine glories were there by the glimpse, but I 
could not study them till the steady vision of the daylight 
came. So we have had glimpses of what is possible to man, 
by his sudden acts of greatness, and by the short life of the 
model man. Oh for the day-dawn and the clear light of 
perfect vision, for we know only in part, and not what we 
shall be. 

In preparation for this day-dawn let us lay a few Alps for 
foundations, and climbing up their glorious height wait for 
the day. There is all about us something other than the world 
ofmatter. That statement is a small foot-hill. Noneof the 
forces of matter are self-originated, nor can be. They must 
all be verified. That is an evident Rigi with beautiful 
meadows and lakes lying about it. Effects are all about us, 
the causes of which can not be in matter. Why? Because 
there is a rising scale of progress. Gravitation is the lowest 
form of material power. Cohesion is above it, and of course 
could not be derived therefrom. Chemical affinity is su- 
perior to cohesion; and a mightier effect could not be de- 
rived from an inferior cause. All the forces up to mental 
fe rise in successive steps. It-would be treason to reason 
to hold that any one was derived from the next below, and 
well-nigh blasphemy against sense to assert that all could be 
derived from the lowest. If all the energy of gravitation had 
been devoted to producing cohesion, it would not have been 
enough. How much less than enough to produce the higher 





forces! But when nothing has been taken from gravitation, 
when it remains through ages the same, what folly to assert. 
that all else was evolved out of this! It is as bad as the 
Keely motor. No, no! hold to the firm axioms of reason, 
and they shall lead up the mountains of vision to see beyond 
the horizons of time. There must have been forevery force 
in nature an external cause. It must have been in the 
realm of what we call spirit—a realm as real and probable 
as that we call matter. And that isa Matterhorn peak, firm 
with rock, glittering with light, giving wide vision of the 
kingdoms of earth. 

As really as man faces the realm of matter, so really does 
he face the realm of spirit; as really as he is the recipient 
of influences from gravitation, air, light, so really may he 
be the recipient of influences from holiness, eternal life 
and love. All that we call nature is necessitated. Worlds 
can not swing out of law. Oxygen and hydrogen in water 
can not separate; they are caused to abide. But the author 

‘‘ Binding nature fast in fate, 
Left free the human will.” 

So when you come to that which has freedom of will and 
is intelligently causative, you have that which is above na- 
ture, or supernatural. It is another order of being. It is 
spirit. Man is born of the flesh, to be sure, and is a natural 
man, but he may be born of the spirit, also, and be supernat- 
ural. He touches both realms. On him gravitation neces- 
sarily has power, cohesion holds, chemical affinity unites, 
life lives and mind reasons. But mgn also has freedom, he 
is intelligently causative. He belongs tothe realm of spirit, 
he has organs for its influences as well as eyes for light, 
capacities for its ecstasy as well as ears for music. And 
here we sit in the ineffable glory of Mont Blanc, the mon- 
arch of mountains, so huge that we see only itself and the 
heavens, and say, to the natural man—the best that nature 
can do—something further may be added. There may bea 
new birth, another, added life. For his best being he must 
be born again—from above—and this new life is so high and 
glorious that it makes the old life seem so pgor that it is 
called a death. And you hath he quickened—made alive— 
who were dead in trespasses and sins. 

I once climbed so high on Gray’s Peak, on the Rocky 
Mountains, that I could see with my naked eye in the thin 
clear air the component parts of the double star Epsilon 
Lyre. We have here climbed so high that we can see man 
as a three-fold being, one part physical, for matter, one men- 
tal, for ideas, and one spiritual, that he may rise and live in 
that spirit realm where the Father of his spirit lives. 

This trivial conception of man is not easily grasped at once. 
It is not easy to distinguish the separate parts of man ac- 
cording to any system of psychology. His different facul- 
ties so perfectly blend in a perfect unity that it is hard to 
tell where one begins and anotherends. Man is regarded as 
a unity first. Then the philosophers come to regard him as 
a dual being, consisting of body and soul. The body was 
then divided into bones, muscles, circulative and nervous 
systems, and mind was divided into intellect, sensibilities, 
and will. But we come at length, as we always do, when 
we rise to the Scripture conception, as Paul puts it, of spirit, 
souland body. The uses of the body are known, those of the 
mind are somewhat understood, those of the spirit less evi- 
dent, especially to men devoted only to mind, and wholly 
unknown to men devoted only to the body. 

How shall we know the functions of the spirit? The 
Scripture must lead us here as in all higher matters; the 
discoverer of the mountain height must be the guide there- 
to. The spirit is that part to which God directly comes. 
The Spirit beareth witness with our spirits that we are chil- 
dren of God. He hath given us the earnest of his spirit in 
our hearts. The merely physical man walks, eats, sleeps, 
but isa fool. The mental man thinks, reasons, unravels the 
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system of the material universe, loves his country and friends 
enough to die for either, but is only two-thirds of a man, 
and the lower two-thirds at that. He receiveth not the things 
ofthe spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him, neither 
can he know them because they are spiritually—not men- 
tally—discerned. He is deficient of faculties for these 
things. 

Or cttite no one pretends to know all the metes and 
pounds of the Scripture geography of man. There are 
islands of blessedness from which the discoverer never re- 
turned. There are continents in man to which no Colum- 
bus ever sailed. There are whole realms that have not yet 
sent out their lightning signals to beckon us. Why, we 
have not learned all of the dead world. New windows 
open almost daily to give amazing glimpses of hidden won- 
ders. New doors open to give us possession of its marvel- 
ous powers. Much less do we know the largerman. Only 
one ever said that he knew what was in man, and he was 
man’s Maker. No doubt the truest conception of him will 
be found in the Scripture conception as expressed in body, 
mind, and spirit. 

Study the model man. What do we find? A real con- 
queror of men, an overturner of systems grounded on cen- 
turies of study, an establisher of a system ever mighty to 
prevail. How often we forget that Christ succeeded—suc- 
ceeded as no man ever did; came to do a work and did it, 
despite devils and men. How apt we are to forget that he 
is a model man, and that we may all succeed if we study 
his plans and imitate his spirit. : 

Where lies his secret? Not in physical strength. There 
is no beauty in him that we should desire. There is no 
great display of mental strength. Logic, mathematics, 
dead languages are not paraded. But his all-conquering 
might is spiritual. See him come from the wilderness, re- 
turning in the power of the spirit. He was immediately 
glorified of all men; and astonished devils were ordered 
about as they had not been since Missiahas ‘‘checked his 
thunder in mid volley” lest he should destroy, rather than 
root them out of heaven. Hold steadily in view that this 
man was mighty through spiritual faculties, and that he 
was a model, imitable man. 

Men have done their greatest deeds by means of their 
spiritual faculties. I am not ignorant of Leonidas and 
Horatius and Arnold of Winkelried. I gladly stand at 
Thermopyle, the bridge at Rome, and the flowery field of 
Sempach. But there are scores of places on this earth 
where I gladly put the shoes off my feet and kneel, for the 
place is holy ground—places where men of whom this 
world was not worthy have wrought such wonders that it 
seemed fitting that they should go up to a better in chariots 
of fire. Examine all history. There can not be made up 
another such a roll-call of heroes as that one in the eleventh 
of Hebrews. There can not be made up such another nota- 
ble list of deeds. These men were mighty through their 
spiritual faculties. Mighty, not merely for religion, but for 
statesmanship, mastery, and physical victories. What man 
ever moulded the thought of the world like St. Paul? Cer- 
tainly not Plato, nor Aristotle, nor Mohammed. Who ever 
turned the world upside down in the matter of morals and 
eternal hope like the humble apostles? None. Did they 
do it by physical power or mental might? Certainly not, 
but by their spiritual faculties. 

Christianity early came into a conflict with heathenism: 
heathenism, learned, elegant, eloquent, dowered with excess- 
ive wealth, skilled in war, almost asurfeit of armies. Chris- 
tianity had none of these. It was all the time overwhelmed 
with floods of defeat, and all the time getting the victory, 
till at length it assumed the royal purple and wielded the 
scepter of the world. In the name of wonder how? Not 

dy might nor by power, such as Rome knew, but by spirit- 





ual faculties. Luther faced a whole hierarchy and prevailed ; 
Wesley faced moral stupidity and death, making it alive. 
These spiritual faculties are as mighty for statesmanship 
to-day as when they raised the good, despised slaves, Joseph 
and Daniel, to the swaying of scepters. Wilberforce had to 
meet all the prejudice, cruelty, precedent, and money in- 
terest of England. What could one mando? But he was 
converted at twelve years of age, sanctified at twenty-six, 
and when he stood in his place in Parliament, fighting the 
wild beasts of Ephesus, he always kept his Bible open on 
his desk and his finger fastened to some such passage as 
this: ‘‘ Not by might nor by power, but by my spirit, saith 
the Lord.’”’ In no excitement of speech did he ever move 
beyond a living connection of personal feeling with the cov- 
enant of the eternal God. A few years ago the women of 
Ohio took up a crusade, the grand results of which are yet 


‘rolling through the land. Was it by the force of their deli- 


cate hands, or by any power of reason, that some accuser of 
the sisters says they are deficient in? Nay, nay; they laid 
hold on the finer forces of spiritual power. Of course great 
doings imply great doers. 

I want these Chautauquans who have been studying 
four years, and are going to study forty more under the 
motto, ‘‘ Let us keep our Heavenly Father in the midst,’’ or 
middle, as the centre of influence and power, to remember 
that the greatest possible displays of power in this world 
are infantile compared with the most ordinary displays of 
the spirit world. Earth’s kings are clothed in tinsel and 
rags compared with the majesty and glory of the Lord, 
high and lifted up, his glory filling the temple. Holy men 
of this world cry out, ‘‘I am undone!”’ at one sight of him 
to whom the angels continually do cry ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy!” 
Flesh may be transfigured with inner light till garments 
are white. The master of speech sees things in the third 
heaven that it is impossible to word, and all the gold and 
gems of earth would not do for specimens of those used to 
set forth the glory of the new Jerusalem. AndI would have 
you understand that the men who are to handle these forces 
must be correspondingly great. You can not stop lightning 
with a crowbar; it takes the mind of a Franklin, the fore- 
most genius of hisage. You can not sweep away the sea 
with house-brooms; it takes a rod, and a Moses hold of it, 
and God hold of him. 

We have always erred in the too ready submission of 
spiritual things to mere mental standards. Men of mind 
look at them and say “foolishness.’”’ So it is to them, be- 
cause it is a fool’s judgment, but it is the power of God, 
nevertheless. You may exercise reason on the fruit, or out- 
come, as much as you please. Apply the goniometer to the 
crystal, hold it up to the light and cry diamond! But all we 
have ever seen of the process of its construction is foolish- 
ness. Test processes by results, not by reasonings on the 
processes. Unfortunately, men do not do that. In their 
pride they go to incomprehensible causes, and say, ‘‘Is not 
this the carpenter’s son? Whence can this man have any 
such knowledge? Can any good come out of Nazareth? 
How, how did you receive your sight? This man is not of 
God, because he keepeth not the Sabbath day. These Chris- 
tians can not be any good, because their leader was cruci- | 
fied.’’ They insist on reasoning on causes which they do 
not understand, when the clear crystal, the man saved, the 
restored sight, are utterly ignored. Spiritual causes known 
by reasoning processes! It isas wise to submit the glory of 
a rainbow to a man’s thumby fingers for detection. 

What kind of a stupidity would a world be where a 
man’s reason understood everything? A world with its 
mornings reduced to man’s comprehension, its bird songs 
graded down to the scale of a jewsharp, its roses to a colored 
rag on a bonnet, all grandeurs gone, all lightings quenched, 
all vegetation blighted. It were worse than Sahara, for 
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there the licher. on the stones, each bit of erystallization, 
every dew drop mirroring the infinite heavens is past our 
finding out. It is because the spiritual enspheres us and 
makes our surroundings, that we are provoked into great- 
ness by the mystery of every inch of earth and the infinite 
sweep of heaven. 

There has been in these days altogether too much relative 
exaltation of the intellect, just as there wasa time when 
a man was famous as he lifted up axes against thick trees. 
It was an age of physical culture and mental neglect. Milo 
and the brutal prize-fighters were the ideals. This is an age 
of mental culture, and there is danger of its being one of 
spiritual neglect. With intellect, of course, we have no 
quarrel, nor with the body, but we recognize the limits of 
each, and its utter insufficiency for some things. 

In Italy I have seen great regions of most fertile soil, full 
of all capabilities of growth, capable of responding to the 
sunshine with vines and flowers, and fragrance and fruit. 
But it had been overflowed and prisoned by tons of hot lava, 
turning to stiff, dry, barren rock. There is a rich soil of 
spirit capabilities in man, ready to respond to the sun of 
righteousness, ready to receiye the seed of his word, ready 
to give the tender clinging tendrils of love, to bring forth 
the fruits of the spirit, love, joy, peace and eternallife. But 
it has been all overflowed by some fiery passion, that has 
hardened into habit, or it has been dominated by the usur 
pations of reason. 

Just as the barren lava, with here and there a stunted 
shrub growing in the cavities, where a little soil has been 
blown, might say: ‘‘See, I am the only thing capable of pro- 
ducing life and responding to the gentle beams of the sun in 
this wide vision,’’ so does that inferior intellect, busy about 
natural things, exclaim: ‘See, I am the only part of man 
worthy of dominion and able to judge of the eternal fitness 
of things.” 

Yet intellce! seems to be aware ofitsusurpation. It treats 
the spirit as if it had been wronged by the intellect and must 
therefore be hated. Face to face with God and spiritual 
truth, it shows an aversion never exhibited in the presence 
of mathematical or natural truth. Natural intellect face to 
face with Christ behaves like a person who is conscious of 
deficiency or demerit, and therefore vaunts its virtues or 
abilities, casting up defenses before it is attacked, or perhaps 
suspected, simply because it knows its own weakness or 
vice. Be it our object in the time left to us to set forth the 
whole man as God made him, and the influence of spiritual 
on mental life. 

Of course perfect working of such a complicated unity as 
man can be secured only from perfection of every part and 
perfect relation of each part to every other. 

A wheelbarrow can run if much out of order. It is a 
simple, one-wheeled machine. But a watch must be in or- 
der to do any work, and in perfect order to do perfect work. 
A man’s body is more complicated than any machine; then 
he has mind added, and spirit added to that. The wonder 
is that a “‘harp of a thousand strings’’ could keep in tune so 
long. 

Very early there was an adage, sana mens in sano corpore. 
The relation of a sound body to best mental work is easily 
understood. Of course there are exceptions when fever 
breeds exhilaration, but for any regular work we need 
sound bodies. 

The influence of mind on body seems indescribable. The 
body is compelled into amazing endurances by the power 
of the will. Think of walking six hundred miles in six 
days; of compelling a frail body to lift two thousand five 
hundred pounds; of defying temperatures one hundred de- 
grees below zero; of going without food forty days. These 
things which are the seen effects of mind are comparatively 
little to the unseen effects. There is a force of one bundred 
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and fifty men constantly employed in making repairs on 
St. Peter’s Cathedral, removing worn out material and re- 
placing it with new. That force of men could not renew 
the mere surface in a hundred years, much less the entire 
substance. But the more wonderful temple of the human 
body has every particle of its surface and interior taken out 
and renewed every few years. 

Now, just as mind affects body, inspiring it with a ten- 
fold effectiveness and force, so analogy would teach us that 
spirit ought to inspire and invigorate mind. This being 
true, an awakened, growing, spiritual life becomes the 
means of an active, large, and brilliant mental life. Can 
this be made clear? 

First, in illustration of the power of spiritual power to 
lift mind, consider what a vast realm of knowledge is of- 
fered to mind by the things of spiritual life. The spiritual 
activities of the world’s early men have prescribed to us 
what their mental life could not have done, what the 
mental activities of no natural man have ever done, viz: 
knowledge of the origin of our race, its first development 
and early history. Without this, a dark, impenetrable cur- 
tain would shut out all vision beyond three thousand years 
ago. Consider how those pregnant words that open the 
volume of revelation, and which the discoveries of science 
are nf&king clearer every day, have broadened our know]- 
edge of the origin of the world, and the present order of 
things. Consider how the great secret of any possible dis- 
covery is insisted upon in the Spiritual Book, viz: that chance 
is banished and that law from one Supreme Law-giver per- 
vades the universe. Consider how the trembling races, 
fearing destruction, from which no knowledge could deliver 
them, have been lifted up into trusting in a kindly provi- 
dence of infinite love. Madam De Stael said that if Chris- 
tianity had taught the world nothing but to say “Our 
Father,’’ it would have conferred the greatest possible bene- 
fit upon the race. Consider how spiritual things induce 
thought. How all thought has seemed to find its life in 
three great questions: What am I? Where am I going? 
and, What will be my relation to the grandeurs and terrors 
of the future? Consider how large a proportion of the 
books written have been about the Bible. Consider that 
there has been no intellectual greatness in any nation since 
the time of the New Testament unless that thought had 
been first inspired and enlarged by its spiritual life. Con- 
sider how knowledge of gravitation, cohesion, chemical af- 
finity, etc., fall short of telling us what is the final design of 
creation. What is the use of studying the separate tubes, 
boilers, pumps, wheels and whistles of locomotives, if we 
never find out that they were designed to go. So one may 
study man, his anatomy, physiology, hygiene and psychol- 
ogy, but what is the use unless he comes to Know the ulti- 
mate design. This can not be learned except by spiritual 
faculties. And round this great theme the race has done 
more thinking and had more mental development than 
round any other science whatsoever. 

Not only does the spirit realm supply a field and incen- 
tives to think, but it has influences working directly for the 
enlargement of mind. How easily one can see that mind, 
being associated with a spiritual nature that rises and holds 
communion with a being of infinite wil], may have its own 
will strengthened, till neither armies nor furnaces of men, 
nor terrors of wild beasts can break down that will. How 
easily one can see that mind, being associated with a spirit- 
ual nature that rises and feels the thrills of a being of infin- 
ite love, can be quickened in all its powers of affectionate 
love. And how easily one can see that mind, being associ- 
ated with aspiritual nature that rises and holds communion 
with a being of infinite knowledge, can have its own powers 
of acquiring knowledge wonderfully quickened by that 
communion. Does it not seem that as much as mind cay 
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quicken dead matter in a living body, so much can spirit 
quicken mind? Is this not indicated by him who is the 
trath, when he said, “The spirit shall guide you into all 
truth?” The perception of truth is the function of mind, 
put the spirit comes to our spirits. Hence there must be a 
way for spirit to affect mind. This has been the case with 
the prophets who: were set to declare the secrets of the dis- 
tant and inscrutable future. These men were wrought upon 
only in harmony with their nature; to an unusual degree, 
to be sure, but only in harmony with their nature. It is the 
nature of mind, then, to be heightened by the power of the 
spirit. I confess, we need it. We have felt out for the truth 
this way and that for sixty centuries. We have grasped at 
every conceivable error. We have made only a few happy 
guesses; been going on in darkness, and stumbling at the 
very elements of knowledge, when there was an Infinite 
Teacher waiting to lead us into all truth. 

This is not mere theory, but fact. Years ago I was en- 
gaged in teaching, and there came into the academy every 
term classes of overgrown boys and girls who seemed to be 
little else but body. Take some great luminous truth, that 
is a whole sky-full of truth to you, and tell it to them, look- 
ing for the lightening of their faces—you do not see a glim- 
mer. Then go take that great truth to pieces, and find some 
part analogous to their experience—tell it to them, and 
look for the sunrise. You may perhaps see a kind of cold 
aurora borealis, and you feel that your great light has turned 
to darkness in passing from your soul to theirs. But we 
used to have revivals, and those students got converted, and 
watching them afterward I could see that every one, touched 
by the spirit of infinite love, was quickened in mind from 
that time onward. They learned grammar and geometry, 


multiplication tables and music, Latin and Greek easier, be- 
cause they had grown up toward the perfect stature of man- 
hood in Christ Jesus, by the high, glorious endowment of 


spiritual life. 

I think it is Ruskin who says: ‘' Practically—practically, 
mark—a man of deadened moral sensibilities is always dull 
—his perception of truth, and thousands of the highest and 
divinest truths of nature, are wholly concealed from him, 
however constant and indefatigable his intellectual search.’’ 
And a much higher authority has said: ‘‘The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the spirit of God, for they 
are foolishness unto him; neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually—not mentally—discerned.”’ 

I do not say that I teach that every man who has been 
enlarged by the inspiration of spiritual grace is superior to 
any man who has not been so enlarged. I do not say it. 
But I say that every man who has been so enlarged is su- 
perior to what he would have been without that exalting 
touch of grace. 

Think of the mental change in a Peter, a Saul, a Luther,a 
Wesley, after being enlarged by divine grace. I purposely 
group together men of scriptural and modern times, because 
we are wont to think that scriptural times are not to be re- 
peated. We think scriptural doings and experiences are su- 
pernatural, and therefore impossible. Scriptural doings and 
experiences are supernatural and therefore possible to super- 
natural men. They are representative and ideal for spirit- 
ual humanity. 

Try to rise to some conception of the words of Christ re- 
ferring to his own astounding works—'‘Greater works than 
these shall he do that believeth on me.”’ 

Think, I say, of the change fn Peter, Saul, Lutherand Wes- 
ley. Once they only sought to be enslaved to legal forms, 
now they rise to the liberty of the sons of God. Once they 
sought only personal erids. Now they compass the world in 
their desires and plans. Once they vainly sought to grasp 
small conceptions. Now their thoughts easily rise to walk 
step by step with the sublime plans of God for saving a 





world. Once their horizons were the adjacent hills that girt 
their village homes. Now they see round the whole world 
at a glance: Once all objects of life closed with its brief 
period. Now their plans reach far into the unveiled eter- 
nity. Peter was transformed from a coward before a girl 
into a bold accuser of the whole hierarchy of the Jews. Saul, 
from a narrow-minded bigot into the world’s broadest 
thinker. Luther, from onecringing in the dust to earn a 
little mercy, into a defier of devils and the Pope, and a 
preacher of mercy forall men. Wesley, from aman groan- 
ing in secret places to one shouting free grace for the world 
in the most public places. Each and all writing the most 
clearly things that are immortal, revolutionizing the thought 
of men; and living most sublimely, for they endured as see- 
ing him that is invisible, and seeking a city that hath en- 
during foundations. 

We see how this is possible only when we remember that 
God applies the same term to the spiritual in man that he 
does to the spiritual in himself. Says Neander: ‘The di- 
vine pneuma corresponds to the pneuma in man, which is 
destined and adapted to receive God’s influences and spread 
them through the whole human nature.” It reaches not 
only man’s spirit but seeks to affect mind and action, to 
will and to do according to his good pleasure. Alas, that so 
many think that religion means only a forgiveness of sins, 
when it means the preservation of the whole body, soul and 
spirit, blameless. 

What this world needs for its renovation and elevation is 
more brain, to be sure, but more heart also. When God's 
field lacks laborers the schools can not furnish them unless 
the Lord of the harvest also endowsthem. Brain is dear to 
us,-as the emblem of mind, that learns the secrets of the 
earth, will find out higher forces in the future than it has 
in the past, and subdue them to its service; will rise and 
think God’s thought after him. But heart is dearer to us, 
as the emblem of those spiritual faculties within us that 
rise into heaven, feel God’s love, grow like him, then wield 
all their unequalled powers to raise the whole man, body 
and mind, to the highest possible life. 

O, Chautauquans of the first class, for the body seek 
strength and deftness, till the hands can strike a hundred 
notes in a second, in perfect time and expression, till the 
vocal cords can be under control to the one-thirty-second- 
thousandth of an inch, till the eye can see the one- hundred- 
thousandth of an inch, and, like Sir Galahad, ‘‘ each has 
the strength of ten, because his heart is pure.’’ Also re- 
member that the joy of the Lord is your strength, and they 
that wait on the Lord shall renew their strength, mounting 
on wings like eagles, run and not be weary, walk and not 
faint. 

O, Chautauquans of the first class, for the mind seek wis- 
dom; wisdom that ought to be learned in this primary 
school of our being from the million object lessons, every 
one of which has something plain for the lowliest mind and 
something too high for the highest. Also remember that 
unto man God saith: ‘ Behold the fear of the Lord, that is 
wisdom, and to depart from evil, that is understanding. 
The spirit shall guide you into all truth. The Holy Ghost, 
which is the comforter, shall teach you all things, and bring 
all things to your remembrance.”’ 

By means of certain fanatics who have pretended divine 
inspiration for their follies and crimes, the Devil has pushed 
us out of all expectation of mental help from the Infinite 
Mind. 

Ah, Chautauquans, we are seeking the perfect man. He 
is not found in mere bodily attributes; he would be only a 
fool if that were so. He is not to be found in mere bodily 
and mental attributes; he would be only a natural man if 
that were. We are seeking the perfect man. He must not 
belong to this world only, for his elder brother and model is 
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the King of the Universe, and those that are like him must 
be fit for this world and for all other worlds. 

For the whole man, then, seek the rare*inspiration of the 
spirit of life; the alliance with the Almighty who can make 
the body strong as Samson for labor, luminous as Christ 
with transfiguring light; can make the mind of Joseph 
wiser than Pharaoh, of Daniel greater than Darius, of Peter 
mightier than the Pharisees, and whocan fill the spirit with 
himself. 

Oh then wish more for God, 
Burn more with desire, 
Covet more the dear sight 
Of his marvelous face. 

Pray longer, pray louder 
For the sweet gift of fire 

To come down on thy heart 
With its whirlwind of grace. 


God loves to be longed for, 

He longs to be sought, 

For he sought us himself 

With such longing and love; 

He died for desire of us,— 

Marvelous thought! 

And yearns for us now 

To be with him above. 
[Applause. } 


ADDRESS,BY LEWIS MILLER, ESQ. 

Mr. Miller was received with the Chautauqua salute, and 
said: » 

Class of ’82, members of the C. L. 8. C., and other orders 
of the Chautauqua Association, and friends of Chautauqua, 
I feel humble and unworthy, I tremble with weakness as I 
come before you on this rostrum, from which has already 
been delivered so much thought and eloquence, and from 
which I trust the future will yet excel the past. I come be- 
fore you to say that Lfeel honored with an honor beyond the 
power of words to express, in being counted worthy of hav- 
ing a part in the erection of a rostrum like that of Mars’s 
Hill, from which any one, who has a thought of worth, may 
come and proclaim it to the world. It is a rostrum upon 
which is placed this Holy Book, the masterpiece of all lan- 
guages (applause), and around this book are placed the com- 
pass and the square, the telescope and the microscope, the 
camera and the crucible, the plow and the reaper, the steam 
and electric engines. And thus, with language, with art, 
with agriculture, and with science, we build and grow the 
Christian graces. 

It is not enough, my friends, that we take, and eat, and 
reap in our joy and ease the fruits that our fathers have sown 
and planted. We, too, must plant, or our children may 
reap and eat with disappointment and disgrace. I hear it 
said that this is an age of knowledge. I would like to quote 
the seven graces in their order. With diligence add to your 
faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge 
temperance, and so on down the graces. Mind you, it is 
“‘add too.’’ My thought is, that you are not doing all this 
with one swoop or grasp, but to add them one by one and 
build them up. 

It seems tome as we have heard this morning, and as we 
hear from day to day from this rostrum, that we are in times 
when people are going to and fro, and when knowledge is 
being increased, and it is well for us to look at our bearings. 
What are the statistics to-day with reference to our educa- 
tional department? Some one at Atlanta, at the national 
convention, said that one of the great evils of to-day was 
the untrained teacher. Another one has said that out of the 
thirty thousand New York teachers, fifteen thousand drop 
outannually. You have, first, not far from three hundred 
thousand publicschool teachers. Then you have one hun- 
dred thousand officials of the nation in thisland. Then you 





have not far from sixty thousand, possibly seventy thous- 
and ministers, and nearly that number of doctors, and nearly 
as many lawyers, so that it is a vast army that are expected 
to be away in advance of the masses. Now, how many 
have we if we take all the graduates ofall the schools in this 
land? They number about seventeen thousand. It is barely 
enough to supply with graduates the teachers of New York 
State, leaving out all the others. 

We have in our public schools, in the best of them, from 
Chautauqua on through Ohio and the Northern Reserve, 
about this condition in the way of rearing young people: 
One-half of even those who enter our public schools at six 
years of age drop out before they are ten, and that is the la- 
mentable fact even in such schools as Cleveland or Akron, 
One-half of our young people are educated in four years. 
We don’t say they have been in the schools all of that time, 
but the actual statistics and reports of our superintendents 
show that fact. Wecan thus see how much there is to do, 
and how far short these great institutions come of supply- 
ing the want that is felt, and the necessity of lifting our- 
selves up out of this state of things, and of putting on some 
new phases. 

Now, I believe we are in this time of the spread of knowl- 
edge. Weare first to learn as individuals, and then we are 
to develop up into national character, and in that way of 
building up we have just reason to advance in our knowl- 
edge and in grace to the solution of the question, in which, 
as our Bishop has worthily said this morning, is the great 
work of the age. 

I feel myself honored when I can havea part in this work, 
which will provide new ways and means of inspiring the 
people of this country. and of the world to do, and devise, 
and work, until they can educate themselves by still other 
means than those already introduced, like those of Chau- 
tauqua. 

Having said these few words, I would just add this, that 
these thoughts, pondered and studied, have inspired the 
scheme of Chautauqua. Asin the mechanical arts, I believe 


- the educators of this country must rise out of their ordinary 


ways, and bring themselves toward the world, or attract the 
world toward them. Why, we ought to have, instead of the 
seventeen thousand graduates—if all would go through the 
schools who should, we would have a million graduates in 
this country. 

I greet you as Chautauquans; I greet you as C. L. S. C.’s 
in starting this new enthusiasm. In our industries we ad- 
vertise ourselves. Wecould not sell a great number of ma- 
chines if we did not go out and plead with the men we 
think are in need of these machines, and work with them 
until they are persuaded, and over-persuaded, sometimes. 
[Applause.] And I think if a little dignity was taken off 
from our public schools, and high schools especially, and 
they would go out and plead with the fathers and mothers 
to have their children go, they would come. All that we 
do here is for the purpose of educating the people of our 
country. 

Now, C. L. 8. C.’s, don’t think that your work is done. 
You have only taken hold of thoughts; you have put them 
into your minds, but your work is not complete until you can 
give them out. It must take hold upon others before you 
will reap the full fruit of what you have already done, Like 
the fruit tree that keeps its hands and face.upward until it 
gathers for the blossoms the light and the sun, and loads 
itself up with its fruit, and then commences to bend, and as 
the fruit ripens it bends itself low, and then drops off its 
leaves and casts the fruit upon the ground for the most hum- 
ble to pick up and eat; then it goes back again, and puts 
up its hands and face, and gathers another crop, and then 
commences to bend again; so it does year after year. And 
you, as Chautauquans, as you add these seals to your di- 
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plomas, keep gathering and looking up. Then, as you 
gatifer, bend and give it to others, and when you have done 
that, you yourselves shall have reaped the greatest fruit. 


{Applause. ] 
ADDRESS BY REV. J. H. VINCENT, D. D. 


But few words of greeting are necessary from me to-day. 
No words could express the joy your presence affords me. 
It is the joy of achievement—your achievement, not mine. 
It is also the joy of hope on your account, and on account 
ofthe thousands who are yet to tread the same path, walk 
under the same sacred arches, and bear on into this life and 
out into the life to come the beautiful result of our Circle 
its courses of study, its fellowship and its consecrations. 

You have but begun your career. This is literally your 
“Commencement Day.’’ Your diplomas testify that you 
have wrought well for four years. But these diplomas bear 
spaces that are to be covered with seals. And it willrequire 
years to cover them. Your diplomas are thus ‘‘writ full’’ of 
opportunity and incentive. They do not, like most di- 
plomas, point backward, but forward and upward. I look 
on you with pride to-day, and, will you allow me to say it, 
with a brother’s love. May the love of ‘‘Our Father who is 
in heaven” abide with us all always. 

We do not to-day forget the absent, one of whom writes 
from Pittsburgh: ‘‘I do not suppose that I know how much 
benefit I have derived from the Circle. I scarcely ever 
take up a paper that it does not in some way recall some- 
thing that I have read during the last four years; and I never 
had such good help in my Sunday-school work. On 
August 12, when you meet so many of the Class of ’82, and 
hear their words of gratitude, listen, and you will also hear 
the whispered blessings of those who stay at home.”’ 

From New York one writes: ‘‘Although absent in the 
body, I shall be present in spirit, and I pen these lines that 
you may have that assurance, and to say to you and my 
classmates that we do not yet half realize the obligations 
we are under to those who projected and put into being the 
C.L.8.C. Its benefits are incalculable. I arm astonished 
that a busy man can read so much; but the C. L. 8. C. has 
demonstrated that no one is so busy that he can not read 
much more than the ordinarily busy man generally sup- 
poses.’’ 

From far beyond the sea, Miss Russell, a missionary in 
Nagasaki, Japan, writes: ‘‘The C. L. 8. C. has been a real 
comfort to mein Japan. My first duty, of course, is to my 
work, and the acquisition of the language has occupied 
much of my time; but talking, teaching, reading and think- 
ing in Japanese is a fierce strain upon mental powers, and 
the forty minutes a day in five or ten minute slices, as I 
could catch it for the C. L. S. C., has proven how a change 
of mental work secures mental rest. I have enjoyed the 
whole course thoroughly. “As I am, by my situation, inter- 
ested in oriental matters, I have selected the special course 
in Oriental Literature, the Red and White Seal, I believe.’’ 

From Muscatine, Iowa, a lawyer writes: ‘Our class 
started with fifteen, and we graduate fifteen strong. None 
faltered or fell out by the wayside.”’ 4 

From Illinois a lady writes: ‘Could I make the ex- 
change, no money would tempt me to part with the intel- 
lectual profit and moral growth which this course of read- 
ing has given me. I love my Heavenly Father and my 
country more than ever, and I am s far better Sunday- 
school teacher than I was four years ago. Three of the 
"members of our circle are deaf. Mrs. —— is too deaf to 
hear anything, and Miss —— and myself too deaf to hear.a 
common conversational tone; yet no members have taken 
a more delightful imterest in the Circle than we have. Tell 
deaf people everywhere to join the C. L. 8. C.” 

From beyond the sea { have received a letter from a gen- 








tleman and his wife, who are resident now in London. 
They write: ‘‘We have seen so many husbands and wives 
drift apart, because the husbands were constantly improv- 
ing in an intellectual way, while the wives, engrossed com- 
pletely with domestic cares, neglected mental improve- 
ment. As the years ran on the gap widened. We want to 
keep together, and we find in each other full sympathy and 
companionship in every sense; and we hold the C. L. 8. C. 
as a capital means to secure this end. It has proved a great 
satisfaction to us as we have gone on, hand in hand, through 
these four years. We have experienced hindrances, the 
most serious of which was our removal from Ohio to Lon- 
don, which for a time broke up our customary reading; but 
we readily dropped into our pleasant grooves again as soon 
as we were domiciled in our new home.” 

A gentleman from New York City writes: ‘I am not fully 
satisfied with the work I have done. I read faithfully, 
though once far behind, and memorized all the text-books, 
but I have not digested the reading as much as I wish I 
could have done. My work is not over, however, for I think 
I shall be a Chautauquan as long as I live, and shall imme- 
diately take up one or two of the special courses. I also in- 
tend to review my four years’ work, and to read the required 
reading in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Three years of the course 
I lived in a Rocky Mountain mining camp, and you can 
imagine what a boon the reading has been to me.”’ 

Time would fail me to tell you all the sweet, strong, com- 
forting, inspiring things that have been written to me by 
earnest members of the Circle during the past three years. 
Among our members are many who are very old. Among 
the more than one thousand three hundred graduates now 
enrolled, there are over sixty years of*age 68 persons; be- 
tween fifty and sixty there are 61; between forty and fifty 
there are 222; between thirty and forty there are 388; be- 
tween twenty and thirty there are 402, and under twenty 
there are 66. 

We have with us to-day a mother in Israel who has read 
the entire course, and who is now in her eighty-second year. 
God only knows the chapters of self-denial that have been 
written in his great book during the four years of struggle. 
A man writes me from Delaware: ‘‘I started, but gave up, 
owing to sickness and trouble. Last year I tried again, but 
my baby had to be taken to Philadelphia to be operated 
on. He had a number of tumors removed from bis side. 
This took my time and all my money. I struggled along on 
a salary of $250, paying my own house rent, without going 
into debt; but you can not tell what sharp corners I had to 
turn. I only tell you this that you may have some idea 
why I have not done better. I wore all last year a suit of 
clothes costing eleven dollars, and taking money saved for 
books. I studied hard, and I will send my paper in to-day. 
You can not tell under what adverse circumstances some of 
the work has been done. I am very anxious to graduate 
with the Class of 1882.” 

A lady writes from New York State: ‘‘I shall be more 
proud of my C. L. 8. C. diploma than of the one received 
years ago at school. It will mean so much victory over tri- 
als and discouragements without number in the four years 
past, and an earnest of the good things without number or 
limit through all the years to come.”’ 

A mother from Ohio writes: ‘I am a farmer’s wife with 
plenty todo, and have five small children. Most of my read- 
ing has been with a baby in my arms.” 

A lady residing in this county writes: ‘‘The course has 
been one of unceasing pleasure and profit, and I feel deeply 
grateful for an institution which has so greatly benefited 
me.”’ 

In the same letter, apologizing for some delay in the first 
year’s course, the writer calls attention to an inclosed en- 

velope, on the outside of which is written, ‘‘ the shadow of 
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my excuse for short comings this year,’ and there I find 
the picture of a charming babe three years old. God bless 
the mothers ! God bless the children ! 

A lady no longer young, and yet not very old, writes from 
Miehigan: ‘I feel again, in old age, the consciousness of 
mental and spiritual growth. To be brought into suchclose 
fellowship with the best workers and thinkers of the age, is 
a rich blessing. I have enjoyed the course increasingly, 
and am proposing to take the White Seal course with my 
class. If you had not devised it I should have enlisted over 
again with the Class of ’86.” 

We must not forget our dead! Iam notable at this time 
to make a full report of the list. It is of necessity very large; 
s0 many of our students are in middle and after middle 
life. The death rate is, therefore, unusually large. A care- 
ful record is made by our secretary, and will, sooner or 
later, find its way into THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Dr. Addison P. King, who was drowned a few weeks ago 
while at Chautauqua, was a member of the Class of 1882. 
His last memoranda was sent in about the first of May. He 
had also finished the White Seal and Greek courses; also the 
Latin course as far as laid down. It was his intention to 
take up all the special courses. Mrs. King, his wife, had 
read the regular course for the last year, and the special 
courses with her husband. They were settled at Chautau- 
qua for the season—they came for rest and recreation. They 
entered the French Department, the doctor wishing to read 
some medical works on the eye and ear that are printed only 
in the French language. I have received a request that his 
diploma be sent to his mother. His cousin writes: ‘‘Cousin 
Platt was an enthusiastic member of the C. L. 8. C., and we 
have spent many happy hours together while pursuing this 
course. There were only three of us in the Class of 1882, and 
we who remain will sadly miss him as we take up the new 
work of the coming year.”” I show you the essay on ‘The 
Times of Pericles,’’ which he had written in connection with 
his ‘‘Greek Seal.’”’ May the blessing of the Master, who cares 
for the sorrowing, be with his afflicted family and friends. 

Among our dead, we shall never forget our distinguished 
Counselor, Bishop E. O. Haven, in whose memory services 
were held last summer at Chautauqua. Bishop Haven was 
our Counselor for nearly three years, and took a deep inter- 
est in our work. 

Among. the graduates, 71 are from the New England 
States, 245 from Pennsylvania, 311 from New York, 213 from 
Ohio; from Michigan 55, from Illinois 48, from Indiana 28, 
from Kansas 11, from California 3, from Georgia 2, from 
Virginia 3, from West Virginia 3, from Canada 8, from 
England 2, from New Mexico 1, and from Calcutta, India, 
1. One of our Ohio graduates, now representing Arkansas, 
although an invalid, is present with us to-day, suffering un- 
der loving discipline of the Father, but rejoicing im the 
friendships and delights of this sacred place. 

Much more I could say, but our time is limited, and it is 
for me to be glad and give God thanks for his good guidance 
in the past, and to pray for his blessing upon you through 
all the future of your lives. 

I shall now present to you the diplomas to which you are 
entitled. 


{After his address Dr. Vincent proceeded to distribute the 


diplomas in person to the graduating class. With an en- 
eouraging word here and a hand-grasp there, he renewed 
and intensified the interest eagh member of the class feels 
in him as a personal friend and benefactor, and many a 
hearty ‘‘God bless you!’”’ came unbidden from the lips of 
those who, during four years have shared so largely in his 
thought and affection, and thus, after a continuous service 
ef more than five hours, the first annual Commencement 
xervises of the C. L. 8. C. closed.] 
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THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION. 


By Prov. W. T; HARRIS. 


I, 


In this outline of the history and philosophy of educa- 
tion, I shall undertake to show the essential connection of 
education to government and religion. The history of 
education will be studied in view of the philosophy of his. 
tory. Each step in the history of man will require its own 
form of education; for education preserves and continues a 
form of civilization. Education practices the youth in the 
habits and activities which are necessary to social life, and 
secures his coéperation in realizing the ideals set up by the 
conscience and reason of the people. 

Education has two chief things to effect: it must make 
the individual obedient to the requirements of the social in- 
stitutions under which he lives. These institutions are the 
family, civil society, the State, and the Church. On the 
other hand it must develop some degree of independence 
and self-activity in the individual. These two things are 
opposite or contradictory, at least apparently so. Implicit 
obedience to an external law seems to be incompatible with 
self-activity. Education, in securing its first object—con- 
formity to prescribed custom—would seem to be obliged to 
suppress, as much as possible, the spontaneous inclinations 
and doings of the child. But as a fact, after insisting on 
subordination of the personal will to the will of the whole, 
it endeavors to increase the energy of the personal will. 
No man can be too active, if his will is guided by the laws 
of truth and righteousness. 

The history of the world exhibits progress and decay. 
The progress is marked by the greater and greater power on 
the part of education to preserve the perfect self-activity of 
the individual while securing complete conformity to the 
laws of right and reason. Decay is the loss of the individ- 
ual activity. 

All education agrees in the respect that it insists on obe- 
dience to prescribed law. The difference between one sys- 
tem and another is found in the degree of individual free- 
dom that it permits and renders harmless. This distinction 
is also the basis of judgment as regards progress in the his- 
tory of forms of government. The more advanced state 
agrees with the most rudimentary in the fact that it re- 
quires obedience to its laws, but it differs in that it allows 
the citizen a participation in the making of those laws, and 
to a larger extent educates him to be a law unto himself. 

The individual ought to feel his responsibility and to par- 
ticipate in self-government, but he can not do this, except 
in the most highly organized forms of political institutions. 

Asia and Africa, aboriginal America, and the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean present us a series of nations and tribes 
wherein the individual citizen attains only a moderate de- 
gree of personal freedom. The European nations and their 
colonial offspring, seem occupied with the problem of recon- 
ciling the province of individual freedom with that of law— 
or, as it may be called—the particular will with the general 
will. How can universal conformity to right be secured 
without the sacrifice of personal independence? 

Thus we have at one end of the scale of human history 
the South Sea Islander, with very small development of in- 
dividuality and only the rudiments of institutions, and at 
the other end the free State, governed by a constitution 
which admits the people to representative self-government~ 

Within this broadest distinction of Europe from the rest 
of the world we can make still other divisions. The classic 
nations, Greece and Rome, must be discriminated from 
Christian nations. Both have the same general tendenc y* 
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and encourage individuality to a much greater extent than 
the nations of Asia and Africa. But it is Christianity alone 
that possesses the true principle of reconciliation of the di- 
vine and human: Again, the principle of Oriental civiliza- 
tion is in contrast with that of Africa and the Pacific 
Islands. 

Continuing our discrimination and subdivision, we can 
map out our course of study in the philosophy of history 
and education as follows: 

I.—(a) Savage tribes: Africa, Oceanica, America. (6) 
Oriental nations: Asia, Africa; (1) China, (2) India, (3) 
Persia, (4) Egypt, (5) Phoenicia, (6) Judea. 

II.—(e) Classic nations: (1) Greece, (2) Rome. 
tian nations. 

If we were to limit our term education to the work of the 
school, we should have very little to write concerning some 
of these people. Education, however, is a term of much 
wider meaning. All human institutions educate—the 
family, the school, civil society, the State, the Church— 
all have educative functions peculiar to them. The rela- 
tively immature individual is trained and developed by ed- 
ucation so as to bring him into harmony with institutions. 
One’s trade or vocation educates him, constantly. By bus- 
iness relations one constantly learns human nature, and 
how to behave toward others so as to do them and ourselves 
the most good. So, too, long before the school, the family 
has taught the child his bundle of habits that fit him to live 
in society. He can not profit by the school until he has 
learned how totalk. Language is in itself an immense acqui- 
sition. There is no greater accomplishment, relatively, than 
that, and the child acquires it within the family, before his 
third year. The State is an object of constant care to the 
individual, even in a condition of peace. It educates the in- 
dividual by giving him a standard of action; by allowing 
him to participate in making the laws, or by compelling 
him to obey laws which oppress him without his consent. 

The school gives a special province of education, partly 
cotemporary with the family and business vocation, and 
partly succeeding the family and preceding the business ed- 
ucation. It deals chiefly with technical means, which fur- 
nish capacity to acquire and communicate the experience 
of human life, and to subdue nature and use it. Reading 
and writing relate to the exchange of experience, and arith- 
metic to the using of nature. Before reading, writing and 
arithmetic have been discovered, or before the schools exist, 
there is education, and great stress is Jaid upon it: it is 
education of the body, and of the five senses, and of the 
memory, and of the capacity of animal cunning. 

In the case of the savage tribe the territory occupied is 
small, and the boundary line that divides its possession from 
the neighboring nation is very close to the center of its do- 
main. The border-land is always unsafe. If the tribe has 
aland thirty miles in length and breadth, there are twelve 
miles of boundary to defend, to each one hundred miles 
square. It is only fifteen miles from the center to the border 
—a half-day’s march. Without constant alertness and vig- 
ilance any place in the interior may be surprised at night as 
well as if it were on the frontier, for it is all border-land. If 
the tribe grows to a nation, and isin possession of a territory 
three hundred miles square, there will be about one mile of 
boundary to each hundred square miles. It will make a 
much less strain on the people to guard the frontier—only 
one-tenth as much. When the nation becomes of immense 
size, like the Chinese empire, the border-land is hundreds 
orthousands of miles away, and many people never hear of 
the neighboring nations during their lifetime. In thesavage 
tribe so much time must be given to training for war and 
defense, that no other education can find place. When the 
tribes are consolidated into a large nation, danger is re- 


(d) Chris- 


Moved, and no need for concentration upon military disci- 





pline remains. The chief necessity for the life of the tribe 
is that its men shall be strong and hardy, and skillful with 
weapons. 

The-boys of the tribe must be trained physically. Their 
limbs must be muscular and capable of great exertion with- 
out fatigue. The man must be able to go without food in 
ease of emergency. The boy must be taught by experience 
to endure the like. He must learn to run swiftly and for 
long distances. He must learn to see and hear with the 
acuteness of wild animals. He must learn to move silently 
and without attracting attention. Cunning and secrecy, 
watchfulness, impassivity to heat and cold, fatigue and hun- 
ger, great skill in the use of the bow and spear, or perhaps 
in riding the horse or in swimming, orin paddling the canoe; 
these are matters of paramount importance, and must be 
taught the savage child. He need not learn to toil at any 
manual employment or at any intellectual profession. Skill 
at labor would be purchased at the expense of skill in fight- 
ing, and hence must not be encouraged. The providing of 
food, clothing and shelter must be left to the women and 
the old men. When all the business of civil society is left 
to the women, who have a sufficient labor already in the 
cares of the family, it follows that there can be no division 
of labor, and hence little skill developed in the industries. 
There can be but little time devoted to building or to the 
manufacture of clothes. The general insecurity of property 
makes it an impossibility to accumulate and transmit from 
generation to generation. Again, there can be little traffic 
with other tribes; hence there is no sharing in the produc- 
tions of other climes, or in the products of the skill of other 
people. What is much worse, there is no way of gaining 
advantage from the experience of other people—to learn 
what they have seen and heard and thought and felt. Con- 
sequently the members of the tribe enjoy only what has 
been developed by the tribe. Squalor and filth and igno- 
rance abound. Superstition answers in the place of knowl- 
edge. The unaided senses of the individual would go little 
way toward mastering the secrets of nature. The total ex- 
perience of the tribe does not suffice for this. He has a very 
vague idea of the limits of his personality. He peoples na- 
ture with demoniac powers, supposing that most of the man- 
ifestations of forces in nature are will-powers like himself, 
only more powerful. His theories of natural forces react to 
make him less strong, and more the slave of the circum- 
stances without him. 

The old men of the tribe give instruction in matters per- 
taining to their experience. Memory is the store-house of 
experience, and the life of the tribe is embodied in traditions 
which the old men repeat to the youth. 

Hunting is the only occupation that resembles a business 
vocation which the males can devote themselves to without 
losing skill in matters of war. The qualities as a good hun- 
ter and a good warrior are very much alike. Both require 
acute senses, great bodily strength and dexterity, great skill 
in the use of weapons, and cunning in outwitting the antag- 
onist. 

All of the education in the tribe rests on the moral basis of 
obedience to the superior in rank or age. The chief is the 
father of his tribe and demands filial obedience from his 
subjects. There is no written code of laws—eachamast learn 
the will of the chieftain directly from him. 

Obedience is taught in the family most effectually. It is 
the most important of the elements of moral education, and 
is a sort of foundation on whith the whole superstructure 
rests. Unless the individual can give up his self-will and 
adopt another’s will as his own, he is not yet educated to 
live in society, nor can he yield his selfishness for the divine 
commandments. What is found in the family recurs in the 
tribe with slight modification only. 

The obvious defect of the tribal form of life is its inability 
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to permit the individual to devote his time to productive in- 
dustry and to intellectual and moral work... All his,force is 
expended on the arts of destruction, and directed against the 
neighboring tribe, which in turn is obliged to repeat the 
same lesson, and mutual annullment results. 

Only conquest and consolidation can mend such a state 
of affairs. It is therefore a very fortunate turn when al- 
liance by marriage takes place between the families of the 
chieftains. The great thing for the tribe is the removal of 
its boundary to a more and more remote distance. Across 
the border the people are and must be hostile. This is not 
so obvious without some reflection. Careful observation of 
the conditions that prevail on the line separating two civil- 
ized nations will make this clear. The outlaw likes the 
border because he can easily avoid pursuit for his crimes 
by crossing the line. The slight hold of justice upon the 
population residing on the border land is in itself an educa- 
tion that acts continually on that population and begets a 
lawless spirit. The resort to the frontier of the class of vio- 
lent people makes it an improper place for the peaceable 
citizen, and he does not settle there. The insecurity arising 
from violent men within and without the border educates 
all into the habit of violence by the mighty necessity of self- 
defence. Immunity from punishment for law-breaking is 
an education that tends toward law-breaking. The true 
education inte law-abiding citizens consists in making each 
one feel that his deed is sure to return to him. Perfect real- 
ization of justice gives to each man a sense of responsibility. 

The impossibility of productive industry and commerce 
among tribes makes progressive civilization among them 
impossible. The only progress is therefore to be found in 
extending the boundaries, whether by conquest or by al- 
liance. 

This brings us to the peculiarities of the next step in na- 
tional development, the nation which has the form of a con- 
glomerate of tribes—China. As the tribal government is 
one based on the form of the institution of the family, and 
the chief is the patriarchal father of his tribe, so in China 
we have the patriarchal principle organized on a vast scale, 
and perpetuated by a wonderful system of education, in- 
eluding not only schools but family, business, political and 
religious education. The frontiers are a thousand miles 
away from the center and there is only one mile of border 
land to be defended on the average by the population of each 
thousand square miles. The vast population of four hun- 
dred million of human beings lives in one nation like a vast 
family. The ethics of the family prevail, andin the ideal 
type of Chinese life there is universal brotherly love per- 
vading society as one all-swaying influence. How this is 
developed by education, and what are its drawbacks, we 
will consider in our next chapter. 

[To be continued. ] 
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Some one mentions an old legend which tells us that 
when man was banished from Paradise, the angels gave 
him a harp made from the wood of the Tree of Life, so that 
music migt be a consolation to him in the hour of sorrow, 
as well as an expression of joy and thanksgiving in pros- 
perity. 

The Orientals ascribed the invention of music to their 
gods, and the origin of various instruments used by the 
ancients was attributed to Thor, Hermes, Apollo, and many 
others. 


* A lecture delivered at Chautauqua in July, 1882. [This is the first 
of a series of lectures on music delivered at Chautauqua, which we 
shall publish in Tax Cuavtavquan.—Eb. Tux Cnauravauan. } 





A lecture on the mythology of music might furnish en. 
tertainment and amusement (and the subject is fraught 
with peculiar interest) but we can learn little more from 
such an inquiry than the fact that music was held in great 
esteem and occupied the warmest place in the affections of 
the most ancient civilized nations. 

The earliest mention that we have in history is that con- 
tained in the fourth chapter of Genesis, where Jubal is 
spoken of as the “father of all such as handle the harp and 
the organ.’”’ Thus were music and poetry born in the same 
family, and we shall notice how that they have clung to 
each other throughout all the ages, treading up and down 
the world hand-in-hand, like two dear sisters. It is a mat- 
ter of interest to the musical historian that the very first 
reference to musical instruments is concerning the harp 
and the organ. What does ii mean? Did they have the 
harp ororgan in the modern acceptation of these terms three 
thousand years B. C.? The names of musical instruments, 
as found in ancient literature, have toooften been dismissed 
as vague and unmeaning words, concerning which there 
could be no correct understanding. 

Commentators have generally agreed in the opinion that 
these two words, harp and organ, do mean stringed and wind 
instruments. What have we to-day? Simply stringed 
and wind instruments, for they must all be organized into 
these two classes. Then, the tracing of the gradual develop- 
ment from the rudest instrument of antiquity, to the perfec- 
tion of the musical instruments of our own day, is exceed- 
ingly interesting, and worthy of some attention. The harp 
had its origin from the stretched string on the bow; per- 
haps the first harps were of the bow shape, and it seems 
that it did not require very much experimenting for them 
to discover that strings of various lengths produced differ- 
ent sounds, for many very ancient representations of the 
harp have been discovered which are almost identical with 
the harp of the present day in shape, i. e., triangular. 

Gesenius, the German Biblical scholar and critic, says 
that the Hebrew word ugab, in the fourth chapter of Gene- 
sis, which is in our version rendered ‘‘organ,’’ should be 
rendered ‘“‘syrinx;’’ but it is the original organ after all, for 
the syrinx was simply a bundle of pipes of different lengths, 
so bound together that the mouth could pass easily from 
one to the other in blowing them. 

Recent discoveries in Egypt have thrown much light on 
the subject of ancient musical instruments. Many paintings 
upon the tombs and the chiselings of sculptors have re- 
vealed a remarkable knowledge of the science upon which 
music is based. One representation is that of a private band 
of musicians, both players and singers, of ant Egyptian gen- 
tleman of the exceedingly early fourth dynasty, three thou- 
sand years before Christ. In this band there are two harp- 
ers, their instruments being exactly the shape of the 
bow with six strings; there are two playing pipes by blow- 
ing at the end, and one is blowing an instrument very like 
our flute. Here we see one step in advance of the original 
organ, a pipe that did not produce one tone only, but by 
means of holes in the side of the instrument they had 
already learned to make several notes with one pipe. Two 
highly ornamented harps were found in paintings in the 
tomb of Rameses IIT, and are copied by Wilkinson, which 
show the stage of transition ‘from the bow-shape to the tri- 
angular; they are about six feet in height, and have about 
twelve or thirteen strings. When James Bruce brought 
home the model of lyres of this kind from Thebes, he was 
ridiculed by the literary world, and, disbelieving his ac- 
count, they styled him the ‘‘Theban lyre;’’ but’ subsequent 
travels have vindicated his truthfulness in the most ample 
manner. Much might be said in regard to the instruments 
of ancient Egypt, and much that is interesting is to be 
found in the accounts of the old sculptures and paintings of 
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that period of civilization, which existed long before there 
was any Grecian civilization. There is now, in the British 
Museum, a painting on plaster, taken from a tomb at 
Thebes, which was built during the eighteenth dynasty. 
This is about the time when Joseph was in Egypt, or shortly 
afterward. This picture represents two women playing 
jutes, just such an improvement upon the harp as the flute 
was upon the ancient syrinx, for the lute is somewhat like 
our guitar, having frets by means of which the strings can 
be shortened with the fingers, and several notes produced 
from one string, whereas in the harp one string can make 
but one tone. In this old painting the frets can: be dis- 
tinctly seen. In the same painting is one woman with a 
pipe, and another holding an instrument that is so nearly 
destroyed (the plaster having broken away) that it is impos- 
sible to determine its character. 

It is not known who was the first to arrange the pipes of the 
syrinx, so that a bellows might be used instead of the mouth 
to supply the air; but it was done at an early day among 
theEgyptians. Having no key-board, these pipes were so 
arranged that they could be stopped with the hand; a very 
rude and tedious manner of playing the organ. This was 
called the pneumatic organ. 

Soon after Egypt was thrown open to the world the 
Greeks traveled to that country for the purpose of studying, 
and brought back with them the improved instruments, both 
stringed and wind. Before the time of Pythagoras the 
harp and lyre had attained to quite a degree of perfection in 
Greece as well as other instruments of the lute family. The 
syrinx, or parent of the modern organ, was in high estima- 
tion among the Greeks, even as late as the third century 
before Christ, as is shown by a poem by Theocritus, styled 
“The Syrinx.’’? This poem consisted*of twenty lines in ten 
pairs of gradually decreasing length, like the pipes of that 
instrument. The history of the organ becomes more inter- 
esting among the Greeks, and we find that they made such 
rapid improvements that at least a centery before Christ 
the instrument had been supplied with a key-board. 

About two hundred and fifty years before Christ there ap- 
peared an Egyptian, Ctesibius by name, who conceived the 
idea of improving the old pneumatic organ, so long used in 
Egypt and Greece, as well as among the Jews. The objec- 
tion to the pneumatic organ seemed to be that the supply of 
air could not be regulated sufficiently to prevent the pipes 
from ‘‘choking,’’ asit were. A full description of the new 
instrument is given by Heron, of Alexandria, who was a 
pupil of Ctesibius. From his book, and atreatise written by 
Vitruvius about twenty years before Christ, modern histo- 
rians have gathered the following explanation of what the 
ancients called the hydraulic organ: Let there be an altar- 
like pedestal of bronze containing water; in this let an in- 
verted basin, almost submerged, and, as Heron says, rest- 
ing on two wooden wedges, so that the water may pass 
freely in and out. Near the top of this basin are two open- 
ings, through one of which the air is pumped into the basin 
or receiver, and the other out of which it passes into the 
wind-chest, where it is distributed to the pipes. Of course 
as the air is forced into the receiver, the water, according to 
4 well-known law of natural philosophy, rises higher on the 
outside of the receiver, and falls lower within; but in turn 
the weight of the water is brought to bear upon the air to 
force it out through the other opening. But however great 
the force may be that pumps the air into the receiver, the 
force that drives it into the pipes can be no greater than the 
weight of the water, and when the water is driven entirely 
out of the receiver the excess of air passes out also, and 
tises to the surface on the outside in bubbles. Heron and 
Vitruvius both also give a description of the key-board, and 
the whole construction of the instrument. It was very 
simple, but, incapable of being manipulated with any great 





degree of rapidity. This was the kind of primitive organ in 
use at the beginning.of the Christian era, perhaps in all the 
civilized nations. Dr. Ginsburg, one of a committee on the 
revision of the Oid Testament, states that he finds proofs in 
the Talmud of the use of the hydraulic organ among the 
Jews, and, although Dr. John Stainer, in his ‘‘Music of the 
Bible,’”’ calls those enthusiasts who would insist that this 
veritable instrument was used in the temple of worship, 
there yet seems to be reason to believe it was. While we 
have so much positive evidence of the existence of such an 
instrument among the Egyptians, Grecians and Romans, 
and while it is plain that some combination of pipes was 
used among the Jews, why may we not be justifiable in 
supposing that the same organ was in their Temple, and 
that the word is properly translated in our version. The 
German translators, trying to be more correct, rendered the 
Hebrew word ugab, pipes, and it is explained as being a 
number of pipes placed together so that one person might 
play them. But what is this after all but a primitive organ. 
Afhong the Romans it became a common thing for players 
to engage in public contests on the organ, and there are still 
extant medals given in the reign of several of the Roman 
emperors for victories gained in organ-playing. Both in 
Greece and Rome were these instruments prominent in the 
theaters and palaces. Gibbon quotes Marcellinus as say- 
ing: ‘Butthe costly instruments of the theater, flutes, and 
enormous lyres and hydraulic organs, are constructed for 
their use, and harmony of vocal and instrumental music is 
incessantly repeated in the palaces of Rome.’’ On one of 
the medals in the British Museum, of the time of Nero, the 
front row of organ pipes numbers nineteen. Time is too 
limited to mention all the various instruments of these fam- 
ilies, but I deemed it prudent to dwell more particularly 
upon the organ, because we here find the beginning of the 
king of instruments, and precursor of the whole family of 
keyed instruments. 

What were the systems of musical science among the 
ancients? 

It has become too much the custom of modern historians 
to ignore the fact that the Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, 
and Romans had musical systems, and that these systems 
were based upon the very principles which lie at the very 
foundation of our system. 

Mr. William Chappell informs us that the Egyptians 
were the teachers of the Greeks, and that the Chaldeans 
possessed the same unwritten system, but he is a little ob- 
scure when he méntions the music of the Jews. But al- 
though little is said of their scales, it is natural to suppose 
that they were like those of other nations, as their instru- 
ments were so nearly the same. 

Both vocal and instrumental music must have been in 
use long before any written characters were invented to 
represent fixed sounds. 

Among many nations musical instruments were used to 
support the voice of the reciter of poems. It would seem 
from some passages of Holy Writ that the prophets of Israel 
sometimes uttered their inspirations in such a manner (see 
I Sam., x:5). Samuel speaking to Saul after the anointing, 
says: ‘And it shall come to pass when thou art come 
thither to the city, that thou shalt meet a company of 
prophets coming down from the high place with a psaltery, 
a tabret, and a pipe, and a harp before them; and they shall 
prophesy.”” Dr. Smith (in Bible Dictionary, article 
Music”) tells us that music was taught in the school of 
the prophets. 

It is well known that the ancient Greek bards, Homer, 
Orpheus, Gerpander, recited their poems in a sing-song 
manner, often to the accompaniment of lute orlyre. For 
many centuries after their time both Greek and Roman ora- 
tors frequently kept at their sides various musical instru- 
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ments, to assist them in the effective delivery of their care- 
fully prepared speeches. Cicero, Plutarch, and Quintilian 
make mention of the faithful servant, Licinius, who stood 
with his flute at the back of the celebrated orator, Caius 
Gracchus, and sounded the proper notes for him during his 
persuasive public speeches. Quintilian claimed that ora- 
tions as well as poems lost much of their effect upon the 
hearers if unaccompanied by a musical instrument. 

However much musical instruments were used in earlier 
nations, it seems that the Greeks were the first to reduce 
the system of music to writing, and it is mainly to them 
that we must look for the explanation of ancient systems. 

The earliest system of the Greeks was the simple single 
tetrachord, which represented four sounds in the following 
progressions as to intervals: Counting upward, first, a 
semitone, and then two consecutive whole tones. Observe 
that in the Greek tetrachord the semitone is the lowest in- 
terval, and the whole tetrachord would be equivalent to 
our B,C, D, E. For a long time all their music was con- 
fined to these four sounds. When Pythagoras began*to 
theorize and experiment (500 B. C.), musical science re- 
ceived a new. impulse. A second tetrachord was added to the 
first, making the last note of the first tetrachord the first 
note of the second, and then the lyre was given seven strings. 
The combined tetrachords were equivalent to our B, C, D, 
E, F,G, A. Additional tetrachords were added in quick 
succession. They soon found such a combination of tetra- 
chords as would make the octave system by separating two 
tetrachords one whole tone from each other (as E, F, G, 
A—B, C, D, E). This they called the disjunct system. To 
these sounds they gave the following names: hypate, 
parhypate, tichanos, mese, paramese, trite, paranete, nete. 
The ‘‘mese’’ was the key-note to which the melody persist- 
ently and finaliy returned as ours to the ‘‘do.”’ 

The Greek notation has also been attributed to Pytha- 
goras. There were now fifteen different scales or modes, 
and as each possible variation of sound and position was 
represented by a fixed character, there were several hun- 
dred of them. These gigns consisted of the letters of the 
Greek alphabet, twisted into various shapes, and written 
over the words to be sung. The instruments were used 
merely to accompany the voice, and played the same notes 
that were sung, harmony being unknown tothem. While 
this system of Grecian notation was exceedingly difficult to 
master, requiring a prodigious memory, it had the advan- 
tage of being positive and fixed as to the intervals. But 
the system of the Hebrews was a system of accents; a sys- 
tem of signs to describe conventional ornaments. Mr. 
Stainer, in his ‘Music of the Bible,’”’ gives a few of the 
signs, with their names. ‘The first or ison,’’ he says, ‘‘is 
the key-note, or movable do. The others represent the in- 
tervals of 2, 3,4, 5, 6.”” But unfortunately De Sola informs 
us that the reading of the Scriptures was accompanied by 
the observance of certain signs or accents, intended to deter- 
mine the sense, and as musical notes; which, although they 
have a distinct form or figure, do not nevertheless present 
a determinate sound, like our present musical notes, but 
their sound is dependent on oral instruction, since the 
same accents vary in sound in the various Scriptural books, 
and are modulated according to the tenor and contents of 
them. These accents seem each to have indicated a differ- 
ent embellishment or bit of melody, one for the Books of 
Moses, another for the Prophets, and a third for the Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job. De Sola also tells us that all the canon- 
ical books were recited to a kind of cantillation, and that 
an edition of these books as late as 1553 was printed with 
the musical accents. But sll efforts to get the precise 
music of the Bible into our own notation, has as yet been 
unavailing. Mr. Stainer, however, gives an example of 
Hebrew melody, with simple piano accompaniment and 





English words, which some very ancient authors claim to 
be the veritable melody that was sung by Miriam and her 
eompanions. It is so essentially unlike other ancient mel- 
odies, however, that I am not disposed to place any more 


-value upon it than that of a historical curiosity. Intrinsic. 


ally it is worthy of our regard for its simplicity and truly 
devotional spirit. 

Tn all the music of the ancients, the rhythm seems to have 
been governed by the quantity of the verse and the accent of 
the syllables. 

The followers of Pythagoras and Aristoxenus formed two 
distinct'schools, and published to the world several valuable 
treatises setting forth their favorite theories. Especially 
important, also, were the writings of Ptolemy, Euclid, Plu- 
tarch and Quintilian. The main difference between these 
two leading schools originated in the fact that the Pythagor- 
eans relied upon strict mathematical calculations as to the 
intervals, while the Aristoxeneans claimed that the ear 
alone is the proper guide. 

After music had been reduced to a science, and musical 
instruments had been so much improved, it was considered 
among all people an ennobling and important study. Plu- 
tarch is quoted in Chappell’s history as saying: ‘*Theologians 
of most early times, the most ancient of philosophers, repre- 
sented the gods as holding musical instruments in their 
hands, not, indeed, because they supposed them to play the 
lyre, or the pipe, but because they judged no work more ap- 
propriate to a god than harmony and music.’’ Sir John 
Hawkins also quotes from Plutarch as follows: ‘Aristotle, 
who was a disciple of Plato, thus labors to convince the 
world of the majesty and divine nature of music.” “ Har- 
mony,’’ saith he, ‘descended from heaven, and is a divine, 
noble, and angelic nature. It has two mediums, the one 
arithmetical, the other harmonical. As for its members,” 
he continues, ‘its dimensions and excesses of intervals, 
they are best discovered by number and equality of meas- 
ure, the whole s$¥stem being contained in two tetrachords.” 
Plutarch continues in his ‘‘ Dialogue Concerning Music,” 
by saying that ‘‘The ancient Greeks were very careful to 
have their children thoroughly instructed in the principles 
of music, for they deemed it of great use in forming their 
minds, and exciting in them a love of decency, sobriety, and 
virtue.” And then complaining bitterly that the world had 
become so depraved in his time as to introduce music into 
the theater (which he seems to regard as a profanation), he 
adds: ‘‘But among the ancients music in the theaters was 
never known; for either they employed it in the education 
of the youth, or confined it within the halls of their temples; 
but now our musicians study only compositions for the 
stage.’”?’ Just what sort of music Plutarch here refers to in 
the theaters is not positively known, for the Grecian melo- 
drama was so completely lost that we scarcely hear any- 
thing more of it until we come to that little band of learned 
men in Florence, with Salilei at the head, meeting at the 
house of the ‘Count of Venno,”’ in the sixteenth century, 
who, in their earnest efforts to recover the theatrical music 
of the Greeks, gave birth to the form of composition so fa- 
miliar to us as the modern opera. Mr. W. 8. Rockstro 
begins his excellent essay on ‘‘Opera,” in Grove’s Diction- 
ary, by saying: ‘‘ He who would read the story of its in- 
fancy aright, must collect its details from the history of 
ancient Greece. It was nurtured at Athens in that glorious 
theater, the acoustic properties of which have never yet been 
revealed. Its earliest librettists were AUschylus and Sopho- 
cles; and its earliest orchestra a band of lyres and fintes. [tis 
quite certain that not only were the choruses of Agamem- 
non and Antigone sung to the grandest music that could be 
produced at the time they were written, but also that every 
word of the dialogue was musically declaimed.” 

The musical characters were so coraplicated in the Grecian 
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notation that all specimens of this music remained unsol- 
yed mysteries for many centuries. The first Greek hymns 
were published in the sixteenth century. Two of these, 
found in a number of old manuscripts, are published in Chap- 

'g history, with piano accompaniment by Prof. McFar- 
rep. It must be remembered that this music was intended 
for the lute or lyre, and voice, and only the melody was 
played. But Prof. McFarren has written fhe accompani 
ments within the bounds of the Grecian scale. To illustrate 
the difference between the impressions which the same mel- 
ody would make in our scale and theirs, he has also written a 
modern accompaniment to the first. 

Whatever may be said of their value as historical illus- 
trations, they are singularly beautiful. There is the repose- 
fal classic spirit pervading these little melodies which seems 
to remind us of the bright sky of Hellas, sublime architect- 
ure, sculpture, painting, poetry, and the charming legends of 
the gods. 





EGYPT AND ENGLAND. 


By SHELDON AMOS. 

It has always been feared that democratically constituted 
states would be infirm in their foreign policy. It is still too 
early to judge whether these apprehensions have been well 
founded. In the democracy—such as it was—of ancient 
Athens, certainly the foreign policy was always the side on 
which, both to contemporaries and to posterity, the govern- 
ment showed itself to least advantage. The United States 
of America, which supply the most familiar type of modern 
democratical society, have enjoyed the favorable position of 
physical insulation from the diplomatic complications of 
the European system of states. But the attitude of the 
American people at international crises, such as those aris- 
ing out of the ‘‘Trent’’ case, the Crimean War, the Cana- 
dian Fishery disputes, the relations of England and Ire- 
land, sundry well-known extradition cases, and the Panama 
Canal controversy, has not always been such as to reflect 
credit on popular institutions, so far as external policy is 
concerned. ax 

Most questions of foreign policy demand for their mastery 
special historical knowledge and a firm and patient hold of 
amass of intricate facts in their proper relations to each 
other. This special knowledge, and this grasp of facts of an 
unfamiliar kind, is just what the bulk ofa population, how- 
ever otherwise intelligent and well-disciplined, are likely 
tolack. The people thus become the facile instrument for 
one-idead enthusiasts, not to say unconscientious party lead- 
ers, to play upon. They are stirred to be warlike when they 
ought to be calm and self-restrained. They are agitated by 
4 true sense of the horrors of war only at the moment when, 
after months of statesmanlike efforts for peace, the supreme 
claims of humanity have to be defended, if at all, by force. 

No doubt popular institutions work out the cure of their 
own maladies. The competition of the organs of the press, 
tival public meetings, incessant free discussion, and, above 
all, enlarged educational opportunities, combine to make a 
population calm when they cannot be omniscient, and cau- 
tious in choosing their guides when the subject-matter sur- 
passes their own powers of comprehension and of judg- 
ment, 

A transient illustration of this phase of popular govern- 
ment is just now being afforded by the extraordinary popu- 
lar sympathy in England which is aroused by any token of 
revolution in othercountries. This is readily accounted for 
by the really beneficial and justifiable revolutions with 
which ordinary Englishmen are most familiar. The names 
of Kossuth, Garibaldi, Mazzini, and even O’Connell and 
8mith O’Brien, recall epochs which to many formed the 





most stirring portions of their own political career. It is re- 
membered, too, with patriotic ardor, that Greece and Italy 
have been reérected by revolutions—not without English 
aid; while, ifthe memory of some incidents of the great 
French Revolution is more mixed, its ultimate results seem 
likely to be wholly good. 

But the Englishmen who rejoiced most unaffectedly in 
the deliverance of Greece, Servia, and Bulgaria from Tur- 
key, and Naples, France, and Spain from the Bourbons, had 
great difficulty in making up their minds as to the direction 
in which their sympathies should go in the American Se- 
cession War. They hesitated in presence of facts they were 
obliged to confess they did not understand. Many made up 
their minds on what they afterward clearly saw not only to 
have been the losing, but the wrong side, and they publicly 
recanted. The same Englishmen would not have sym- 
pathized with Jacobite revolution in the times of William 
III, Anne, and the two first Georges. Nor, when England 
was still struggling upward in the time of Alfred, would 
revolutionary anarchy seem to represent the patriotic side. 
Scarcely, even, when the Norman conqueror and his imme- 
diate successors had established a strong central government 
would revolution represent anything more or better than a 
selfish attempt to reéstablish the rule of irresponsible local 
tyranny in the place of a highly organized and publicly re- 
sponsible monarchy. 

The object of these remarks is to bespeak special attention 
to the peculiar facts of the present insurrectionary move- 
ment in Egypt, and to repel any presumption that, on the 
face of it, all revolution against the khedive’s government 
should command popular sympathy in England. 

The sympathy must rest upon one of two propositions, 
which, however, are not alternative ones, and may both be 
true. One is, that a manifestation of national feeling ad- 
verse to the existing régime has taken place, sufficiently 
clear and on a sufficiently large scale, to demand considera- 
tion in other countries, and, especially in England, what- 
ever its ends in view. The other proposition is that either 
the recent government of the country has been so bad, or 
the intervention of England, France, and other states so in- 
tolerable that a very limited display of popular antipathy 
should be regarded with complaisance in England. 

As to the amount of manifestation of so-called ‘‘ national” 
feeling, an explanation and analysis of the constituent ele- 
ments of the population must be attempted in order to 
gauge the applicability in Egypt of such terms at all. 

Excluding the smaller shop-keepers in the towns (many 
of whom are Coptic Christians), and those employed in the 
army and in the government service and in domestic ser- . 
vice, the population of Egypt is purely agricultural. The 
people work throughout the year either on smaller or larger 
estates of their own or as laborers on the estates of the gov- 
ernment—covering about one-fifth of the whole soil—or as 
laborers on the cotton and other estates belonging to com- 
panies and large proprietors, whether nafive or European, 
These agricultural occupations thus absorb the main thoughts 
of more than four-fifths of the whole people—that is, of four 
million souls. The rest of their theughts are given to the 
daily aud weekly ritual of the Mohammedan religion. The 
evils to which alone, during the last fifty years, this large 
class could, by the nature of the case, be exposed, are a too 
high or a too low Nile, bringing with it the alternatives of 
destruction or drought; a reckless and cruel system of arbi- 
trary conscription for military service; a gross abuse of tax- 
ation—often only another name for robbery with violence; 
unscrupulous exactions; forced labor on the government ¢s- 
tates, differing nothing in its incidents from slavery, and 
brutal personal ill-treatment of the poor and the weak at 
the hands of every one more well-to-do and influential. 

The only good this class has hitherto had withirits reach, 
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even as matter of aspiration, has been comparative exemp- 
tion from one, some, or all of these evils, followed by a 
growing sense of personal self-respect and independence, 
and legitimate inducements to acquire money, with some 
hope of keeping it. 

The influence of Mohammedan life and practice, while it 
encourages devotion, deference to religious and social supe- 
riors, a punctilious performance of systematic duties of 
specific kinds, yet always circulates round a historic falsity, 
and so, by repelling investigation, stifles thought and blunts 
the purpose of the aspiring soul. Man learns nothing from 
his family life except to be a tyrant and a debauchee. The 
state, to one trained under a Mohammedan discipline, can 
only reproduce, on a larger scale, the family ideal—that is, 
it can only be represented to him as a lordly master sur- 
rounded by a nation of crouching slaves. 

Even in Egypt, which in all social respects is far ahead 
of every other purely Mohammedan country, popular edu- 
cation can not be said to exist. It figures constantly in the 
schemes of native reformers, but nowhere else—except, per- 
haps, in a few schools for girls, which here and there the 
present khedive has patronized. The only notion of a 
school is a place where a number of children are kept toler- 
ably quiet (according to an Arab’s standard), reciting por- 
tions of the Koran or writing out with their reed pens pas- 
sages from dictation. Even in the great university El 
Azhar, at Cairo, to which tens of thousands of students 
throng from the whole Mohammedan world, the lifeless and 
rote study of the words of the Koran competes with all other 
study, and too many of the students leave more ignorant, 
because more palsied in mind, than they came. 

It is obvious on the face of it that there is not even a re- 
mote analogy, not to say parallelism, between the condition 
of more than four-fifths of the Egyptian people and the 
bulk of the population of France, Italy, Germany, Austria, 
and even of the Christian provinces of European Turkey. 
There is a gap of centuries of civilization and of moral and 
political training between the two, and, what is of still 
more importance, there is the gap created by what has 
been, for the one, wasted and wasting centuries of Moham- 
medan degradation; and for the other, centuries of educa- 
tion in the presence of the exalted ideal of monogamic 
purity cherished by even the least pure representatives of 
the Christian creed. 

It is important to notice that there is found throughout 
all the agricultural population of Egypt an extraordinary 
amount of homogeneity of structure and sentiment. No 
doubt the humble agricultural laborer, working for his 
day’s or week’s wage, has a different range of thought and 
care from the small proprietor, to whom the difference of a 
few feet in the lower or higher rising of the Nile makes the 
difference of affluence and struggling poverty throughout 
the year. There are again other varieties of conditions of 
life on the large government estates, farmed with the use of 
the newest machinery, and on the cotton, sugar, and rice 
fields, managed by wealthy pashas, European capitalists, 
and industrial companies. But in spite of these differences 
in personal independence, and in assured remuneration for 
work done, the points of identity between one agricultural 
Egyptian and another far exceed in number and impor- 
tance the points of dissimilarity. They are all (with the 
Coptic exceptions), first of all, Mohammedans, which 
means members of the most powerful and penetrating 
freemasonry which exists anywhere on the face of the 
earth. They are, secondly, one and all accustomed to the 
same habits of out-door country life—the modifications of 
extetnal condition produced by town life everywhere, and 
even by degrees of wealth in European country life, being 
scarcely yerceptible in Egypt. There is again, as a uniting 
and harmenizing bond, the eager and unresting concern in 





the cultivation of the crops. The very fertility of the sojj 
and its responsiveness to effectual irrigation,—resulting in 
some favored spots in bringing to perfection as many as ten 
crops of one kind of produce or another in a year,—render 
agriculture an exciting and absorbing pursuit to a degree 
unexampled on so extensive an area in any other country, 
Thus identity of interest and communion of tastes and em. 
ployments, overrides all those varieties of condition whieh 
the possession of a common religion peculiarly calculated 
to blend with secular avocations has not already superseded 
and melted away. 

With this great agricultural population, which forms em- 
phatically the people of Egypt, close contact is, and long 
has been, kept up by the European residents. These resj- 
dents are, for the most part, engaged either in superintend- 
ing the management of the government estates; or as indi- 
vidual or associated capitalists in superintending cotton, 
rice, or cereal culture, on their own account; or as commer- 
cial traders buying the crops, especially cotton, from native 
cultivators, and from time to time, as occasion requires, ad- 
vancing money for the better culture of the soil. It may be 
noted, by the way, that up to the time of the reforms under 
the present khedive, the advances had to. be made far too 
often, solely for the purpose of enabling the peasant to meet 
the exorbitant, oppressive, and irregular taxation. But 
this state of things had passed away before the present an- 
archy set in, and the minister of finance had the satisfac- 
tion of finding that the taxes were being paid with disused 
coins, that is, with buried treasure. This was a proof at 
once that the people were feeling secure enough against in- 
justice to afford to let their savings be known, and that 
they were growing independent enough to prefer paying 
taxes out of money in hand, to selling their crops in an un- 
favorable state of the market, or to raising loans for casual 
payments. ° 

This industrial and commercial contact between the 
European and the native elements of the population, of 
course involves communication between Europeans and na- 
tives of an incessant kind and at a vast number of points. 
This communication is conducted largely by European res- 
idents in the villages and towns scattered through the 
country, and to some extent by habitual visits from head- 
quarters. The native cultivators also constantly visit the 
chief towns, and conduct the negotiations in person. In 
the case of some of the larger industrial and agricultural 
enterprises, a small settlement, consisting mainly of Euro- 
peans, remains on the spot to manage the machinery and 
to superintend the native laborers and workmen; but this 
is exceptional, the Arabs being treated as competent for all 
tasks whatever except the management of new forms of 
machinery. 

The European residents in the provinces have usually 
eome to the country as young men, and have learnt to 
speak Arabic—that is, all the vernacular Arabic of the peo- 
ple about them—almost as well as their own native tongue, 
which, but for an occasional flying visit to Alexandria or 
Cairo, they never hear from month's end to month’s end. 

The leading European merchants in the capital towns 
have lived in the country for years, and speak Arabic 
to their native customers with a facility and loquacity 
which would be the envy of many an English visitor to the 
Continent. 

The government estates, the management of which has 
been put in the hands of English and Frerch commission- 
ers, have trusty agents, native and European—of course all 
speaking the native tongue, and in intimate relationship 
with a vast proportion of the agricultural population. 

The public services of finance and of public works have 
been of late largely administered by Europeans in the ser 
vice of the Egyptian government, and, necessarily, theif 
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agents, collectors, and inspectors—most of them Copts and 
Mohammedans, and all speaking Arabic as their own tongue 
—pervade the country. 

Thus the opportunities of getting information as to the state 
of mind or feeling of the whole of the agricultural classes of 
Egypt could hardly be excelled. For the last year and a 
half, of course, the question in Cairo and Alexandria has 
always been asked, through both regular and exceptional 
channels of communication, whether there is any move- 
ment whatever in the direction of constitutional change 
anywhere among the agricultural population of the country ? 
The uniform answer given has been that the profoundest in- 
difference has prevailed. everywhere; that the only object 
on which the laborer, proprietor, and trader are concentrat- 
ing their attention is that of availing themselves of the 
newly-opened facilities of amassing wealth; and that the 
sole political concern they one and all, without exception, 
have, is lest a political movement of any sort should put an 
end to the reign of order and bring back the worst and most 
corrupt days of Ismail, the expelled khedive. 

This, in fact, is the great Egyptian question; and here at 
least there is a silent, and lately silenced, national party 
and an anti-national party. The extraordinary and tren- 
chant reforms wrought in consequence of the report of the 
commission of inquiry of 1878, struck at all the time-honored 
fortresses of administrative abuse. Expenditure on the 
army and the despotic luxuries were imperatively checked. 
Local governors, accustomed to prey on the poor and to 
bribe the rich, were rendered for the first time accountable 
for their stewardship, and taught to collect the fixed taxes 
from rich and poor alike, and to protect the weak against 
the strong. The fountains of corruption and misgovern- 
ment at-the capital were dried up, and European honesty 
was, for the first time in the history of the government of 
what was still a Turkish province, substituted for methods 
of rule, for which irrepressible tyranny and rapine are too 
gooda name. All this was done, too, at the instance of the 
“infidel”? states of Europe and by the direct action of Chris- 
tian administrators. 

It might have been expected that the iniquitous vested in- 
terests which had been assaulted should coalesce and be- 
come a center of opposition to the new order of things. 
The opposition had already acquired consistency in the early 
part of 1879, before Ismail had been dethroned, and when the 
reforms were only being begun by Nubar Pasha, M. de Blig- 
niéres, and Sir Rivers Wilson, as the khedive’s ministers. 
There is good reason to believe that at this time Ismail, with 
4 view to arrest the reforms and to sow dissensions in his 
own cabinet, created a so-called ‘‘ national party,’’ of which 
acertain Sheik El Bekrio and Raghib Pasha were the orig- 
inal leaders. The dismissal of Ismail and the vigorous 
prosecution of the reforms under Tewfik for a time—that is, 
for about a year—veiled the existence of the conspiracy. 
But the adverse interests were too deeply rooted, and 
the grudge against the new system of government too 
bitter, for the time, to bring a cure. The army was the 
most highly organized of the assaulted interests. The 
pashas and local magnates, who constituted, by a spurious 
show of popular election, the Chamber of Notables, and rep- 
resented the superseded, or severely inspected, local func- 
tionaries, were easily able to play into the hands of the am- 
bitious military leaders. Some, but not all, of the more 
fanatical chiefs of the Mohammedan University were ready 
to coéperate in any movement adverse to the intrusive pres- 
ence of the infidel. Lastly, round the court of an eastern 
potentate there are always a sffficient number of persons 
who expect to gain more from disturbance and dissension 
— they ever could in times of tranquillity and civil well- 

ing. 

It is not remarkable that such a movement grew up and 





gained head rapidly. It is only remarkable, and creditable 
even to eastern astuteness, that it continued almostjup to 
the present day to bear the name of “‘ National,” and under 
that honored name to mislead many honest persons in other 
countries who had no leisure nor opportunity to inquire 
strictly into the facts. 

The movement was, in fact, almost a ludicrous caricature 
of atruly national one. Its very existence jeopardized the 
order on which, more than on anything else, the welfare of 
the whole population of the country turned. It was regarded 
first with indifference, then with suspicion, and finally with 
aversion by an overwhelming majority of the population— 
that is, all who had not an interest in a return to a reign of 
organized oppression, or had not been corrupted and bribed 
into acquiescence. The very minuteness of some of the 
more plausible of the positive changes demanded, such as. 
the reduction of some of the salaries of Europeans, and the 
right to talk over the budget in the Chamber of Notables, 
bore a suspicious disproportion to other revolutionary de- 
mands. The military leaders claimed, with arms in their 
hands, independence of the civil authority. They imperi- 
ously demanded the enlargement of the army; they suc- 
ceeded in promoting four hundred officers with increased 
pay; and they were gradually excluding from the ranks of 
the army and from the public service all Coptic Christians. 

The difficulty of the position was that the new state of 
things in Egypt, on which the throne of the Khedive Tewfik 
rested, was the result of so many complex arrangements 
and conditions that the constitutional basis was essentially 
weak. England and France, in the name of all the inter- 
ested European states, were ostensibly guaranteeing and 
protecting the people of another state—itself only partially 
independent—against misgovernment, on condition that a 
scheme for the liquidation of a public debt, contracted by a 
former ruler on terms little removed from fraudulent, should 
be loyally and punctiliously adhered to, with such help as 
European administrators could supply. Such a system, on 
the face of it, supplied a feeble enough framework for meet- 
ing a spirit of insubordination and revolution from what- 
ever quarter it might come; and the interests the new re- 
forms had displaced easily supplied, as has been seen, the 
materials for revolt. 

No doubt it would have been infinitely to the advantage 
of the whole people if a longer period of tranquillity could 
have been secured; if they could have had breathing time 
to allow them to acquire habits of independence, to accumu- 
late capital, to become educated and trained. Anarchy and 
military despotism have stopped all this, as every Euro- 
pean resident in Egypt foresaw from the first they must. 
[he people of the country had everything to lose by prema- 
ture revolution, or indeed by revolution of any kind, and 
nothing whatever to gain. They might find Egypt thrown 
fifty years backward and reconverted into a trodden-down 
Turkish pashalik; they could not themselves advance at a 
quicker rate than they were already moving; nor could they 
expect to be governed by Ismail’s slave taskmaster during 
one quarter of a century, and be then transformed by a mil- 
itary émeute into French, Italian or English free citizens 
during the next quarter of a century. 

Whatever the true cause of the recent movement, and 
whatever its justification, the precarious basis on which 
order and peaceable government rested in Egypt has been 
practically dissolved, and the position and duties of Eng- 
land in Egypt must be reconsidered from the first, the late 
settlement being treated no longer as a goal but as a start- 
ing-point, or ratherasa link in the chain of events. 

The practical independence of Turkey enjoyed by Egypt 
for the last fifty years is so familiar to Englishmen that they 
are apt to forget that it is due to England more than to any 
other single power that Egypt is not as much, and in all 
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respects, an integral part of the Ottoman Empire as any 
other province of its dominions. 

The arrangements for the independence of Egypt were 
only a part of the general policy of British intervention in 
the affairs of Turkey, out of which, directly or indirectly, 
have sprung the kingdoms of Greece and of Servia, and the 
separation of the provinces of Roumania and Eastern Bul- 
garia, and the cession of Dulcigno and Thessaly under the 
treaty of Berlin. The active intervention on behalf of the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire, when threatened by Rus- 
sia in 1853, belongs to the same unbroken scheme of policy, 
though different portions of it at successive periods have 
been carried out by very different classes of statesmen, and 
not always from the same point of view. England, how- 
ever, has from the first had almost a solitary and unshared 
kind of responsibility for the existing constitutional rela- 
tions of Egypt to the rest of the Ottoman Empire, and there- 
by for the good government of Egypt, so far as that is de- 
pendent on the fact of its autonomy under the dynasty of 
Mohammed Ali. ° 

It was Great Britain which took the initiative in prepar- 
ing the Treaty of London of the 15th of July, 1840, signed by 
herself, Austria, Prussia, Russiaand the Porte. This treaty 
recited that ‘‘the sultan had invited the powers to support 
him in his difficulties brougbt about by the hostile conduct 
of Mohammed Ali—difficulties which threatened to impair 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire and the independence 
of the sultan’s throne.’”’ The treaty incorporated an offer 
made by the sultan to Mohammed Ali of the hereditary ad- 
ministration of the pashalik of Egypt and the government 
of the fortress of the St. Jean d'Acre and southern Syria. If 
within ten days he did not accept the arrangement, the 
offer of the life administration of Syria was to be with- 
drawn, and after ten days more the offer of Egypt was also 
to be withdrawn. 

Mohammed Ali did not in fact make the submission re- 
quired of him in either of its forms within the time named. 
Great Britain, however, had pledged herself to support and 
defend the sultan against his rebellious subject, and to 
check his progress through Syria to Constantinople. The 
following is Commodore Napier’s own description of mo- 
ment which preceded the bombardment of Acre:—‘‘ It was 
rather a new occurrence for a British commodore to be on 
top of Mount Lebanon, commanding a Turkish army, and 
preparing to fight a battle that would decide the fate of 
Syria.” * 

The fall of Acre practically decided the question of the 
submission of Mohammed Ali and the future of Egypt. 
But at every step of the negotiations it was Great Britain 
which alone was to the front. It was Lord Palmerston who, 
in a letter to Lord Ponsonby—communicated to Napier 
when he arrived off Alexandria on the 2lst of November, 
1840—stated it to be the opinion of Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment that ‘‘if Mohammed Ali should at an early period 
make his submission to the sultan, restore the fleet, and 
evacuate Syria, he should have the hereditary tenure of the 
Pashalik of Egypt.” 

It was Commodore Napier himself who opened communi- 
cations with Mohammed Ali, sending in Captain Mansel of 
the Rodney with a flag of truce and a letter, of which the 
following is the characteristic appendix :— 


“Will His Highness permit an old sailor to suggest to him an easy 
means of reconciliation to the sultan and the other great powers of 
Europe? Let His Highness frankly, freely and unconditionally de- 
liver up the Ottoman fleet, and withdraw his troops from Syria: the 
miseries of war would then cease, and His Highness in his latter 
years would have ample and satisfactory occupation in cultivating 


*Paton’s ‘‘ History of the Egyptian Revolution,” vol. II, p. 193. 
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the arts of peace, and probably laying foundation for the restoration 
of the throne of the Ptolemies. He may rely upon it Egypt is not 
invulnerable; he may rely upon it Alexandria itself may be made to 
share the fate of Acre; and His Highness, who has_ now an oppor- 
tunity of founding a dynasty, may sink into a simple pasha.” * 

This negotiation, thus advised by the British foreign 
secretary, and conducted by the British commodore, had a 
complete success. The act of submission of Mohammed 
Ali is recited in the protocol of the conference held in Lon- 
don on the 10th of July, at which Great Britain, Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, and the Porte were represented; and in 
the same protocol the convention of the 15th of July, 1840, 
is referred to and practically incorporated, so far as it con- 
tinued applicable. 

During all this time it is well known that the French, un- 
der M. Thiers, were adverse to the British policy. They 
favored all the ambitious enterprises of Mohammed Ali, 
even with the prospect of re-uniting Egypt to the rest of the 
Ottoman Empire by more binding and intimate ties than 
ever before. If Mohammed Ali had occupied Constantino- 
ple, nothing but a new revolution could have. secured the 
national independence of Egypt. Yet the French were so 
set on this project that they permitted themselves to risk 
isolation from the rest of Europe and, but for M. Guizot and 
Louis Philippe, would undoubtedly have persisted in a 
policy of rivalry with England in Egypt which must have 
brought about war. The stern remonstrances of Lord Pal- 
merston with M. Thiers on the danger to the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire and to the peace of Europe, as well as 
on the impropriety of France working all along in coépera- 
tion with other states, and then suddenly breaking away,— 
a policy which, by the way, has been exemplified at a later 
date,—may be read in full in Marten’s Recueil. 

It appears, then, that Great Britain is not only clearly ac- 
countable, but accountable more than any other power, for 
the establishment of the dynasty of Mohammed Ali on the 
throne of Egypt; for the continued separation of Egypt 
from the rest of the Ottoman dominions; and for the sys- 
tem of administrative self-government which that separa- 
tion involves. ’ 

The fact of this direct and peculiar accountability of Eng- 
land bears closely on the conduct of England during the 
reign of Ismail, the grandson of Mohammed Ali. 

Ismail inherited from his immediate ancestry the desire 
and policy of governing Egypt by European methods. In 
the case of his progenitors the main European improve- 
ments introduced into Egypt related to war. In Ismail’s 
case, it was European arts as well as arms to which the 
ruler’s ambition turned. Unfortunately, European arts 
meant for an imperfectly civilized Oriental, brought up in 
a harem and a court, the arts which pander mostly to 
luxury and superficial refinement. There were plenty of 
friendly, or professedly friendly, European advisers of Is- 
mail, who were adroit in combining recommendations for 
real and permanent improvements of the country with sug- 
gestions for sensual iadulgence and ostentatious magnifi- 
eence. Bridges and palaces, operas and courts of justice, 
gardens and canals, the pleasures of the harem and the 
mimicry of European social forms, were ingeniously blended 
together, so that while Ismail got the largest amount of 
pleasure, he at the same time escaped, for the time, with 
the smallest amount of public discredit. But money was 
wanted for all this; and, while the real needs of the coun- 
try formed the pretext of extortionate taxation and inces- 
sant loans, the exact proportion of the funds available 
which were applied to pritate indulgences has never yet 
been ascertained. It was a golden era for the European 
speculator. Here was an absolute ruler bent on borrowing, 
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with a country behind him the most productive in the 
world, and with the certainty, or high probability, of Eu- 
rope seeing either that the debts were paid or that an ar- 
rangement beneficial to all parties would be made with the 
ereditors. The result is known to all to have been a debt— 
private or public—which in 1876 amounted to nearly ninety 
millions. 

It is not worth while now attempting to explain or apolo- 
gize for the conduet of Great Britain during the last eight 
years with respect to Ismail’s liabilities. But the accusa- 
tion is so often made that the sole or main ground of the 
Anglo-French intervention in Egypt has been the security 
of the bondholders, that it is necessary to examine with 
gome care the real state of the facts. 

England primarily, and France, Russia, Austria, and 
Germany secondarily, had rendered themselves, by the ar- 
rangements to which they were contracting parties, re- 
sponsible to the people of Egypt, and to Europe as a whole, 
for the existence of a tolerable government in Egypt, and, 
more especially, as administered by the family of Moham- 
med Ali. By loading his country with debt, and by every 
form of extortionate taxation, the grandson of the same 
Mohammed Ali was destroying the country and rendering 
its resurrection impossible. At the same time, the govern- 
ments of Europe could hardly have been expected to acqui- 
esce in so high-handed an act—even if otherwise, from any 
point of view, it were desirable—as that of declaring Ismail 
and Egypt bankrupt, and beginning over again an entire 
financial and administrative reconstruction of the country. 
One main difficulty was, that though Ismail wanted to be 
relieved from his obligations, and to be put into a position 
to borrow more money, he did not want (any more than 
any other fraudulent debtor) to have his liabilities fully in- 
vestigated ; and he shrank, above all, from the slightest re- 
striction of his irresponsible despotism. 

However, by the exercise of an almost incredible amount 
of patience and firmness, a commission of inquiry, repre- 
senting the chief European states, not only succeeded in 
extracting a full account of all the liabilities and assets, but 
also in ascertaining the general condition of the country, 
with a view of testing its capacity for paying the interest 
and principal of the debt, without unfairly pressing on the 
population. It was found, happily, that the path of finan- 
cial reform and of good and just administration was one 
and the same. This path was at once entered upon, and 
the results have been crowned with success, according to 
every standard of measurement, from the points of view 
both of the poor fellah and the wealthy creditor. 

The main difficulty—which is not yet solved—is, as to 
how to limit constitutionally the personal authority of the 
ruler without directly governing the country from outside. 

The exact nature of the difficulties which had to be con- 
tended with by the European powers in securing the good 
government of Egypt during the days of Ismail, will be 
gathered from the terms of Lord Granville’s dispatch, ad- 
dressed on July 11, 1882, to Lord Dufferin, ambassador at 
Constantinople :— 

“The share which European officials at present take in the ad- 
ministration of the country originated in great measure in the ac- 
tion of the ex-Khedive, Ismail Pasha. Many of them were invited 
by His Highness to undertake various duties, for which he had not 
at his disposal native employés possessing the requisite qualifications, 
others were appointed for the management of the successive loans 
which were issued by him, and eventually the inability of the gov- 
érnment to meet the pecuniary liabilities which the country had 
contracted toward the subjects of other powers rendered it necessary 
to resort to a compromise, involving a surrender by the creditors of 
aportion of their claims, on condition of the institution of special 
arrangements to guarantee the proper administration of the finances, 
and the assignment of a certa‘n portion of the revenue for t!e dis- 
charge of the national obligations. 


D 





‘Her Majesty's government, though invited by the khedive, had, 
up to 1879, declined the responsibility of nominating persons to take 
part in the financial administration, 

“In November, 1879, after the deposition of Ismail Pasha, the new 
khedive having decided to retain the plan of governing with a native 
ministry, it was agreed to revive the appointment of English and 
French controllers-general, who were to be appointed on the nomi- 
nation of their respective governments. Her Majesty’s government 
consented to this arrangement. The position and powers of the 
controllers-general were defined in a decree issued on the 15th of 
November, 1879. They were not to exercise any direct administra- 
tive authority, but they were given seats in the Council of Ministers, 
with a consulative vote in the proceedings, and were to have the 
fullest powers of investigation into the whole public service so far as 
financial matters were involved, communicating their observations, 
according to circumstances, to the khedive and his ministers, or to 
the commissioners of the public debt, and presenting reports to the 
Khedive at the end of each year, or oftener if they deemed it advisa- 
ble, which were to be published in the Moniteur Egyptien. It was 
further agreed that they should not be relieved from their functions 
except with the consent of their respective governments. 

“At the same time that the khedive invited the reappointment of 
the controllers-general, he expressed his willingness to consent to a 
European inquiry into the finances, which were apparently in hope- 
less confusion. 

“This eventually resulted in the appointment, on the 3ist of 
March, 1880, of a commission of liquidation, with authority to pre- 
pare a law for the settlement of the financial obligations of the 
Egyptian government, as well as of the Dairas and the public debt. 

“A declaration was at the same time signed by the representatives 
of England, Austria, Germany, Italy, and France, engaging to ac- 
cept the decisions of the commission, and agreeing that the law to 
be framed on its recommendations should be recognized as obliga- 
tory in the international tribunals, 

+ ~ ” 7 

“ The law of liquidation, as determined by the commissioners, was 
issued on the 17th of July, 1880. It provided a complete settlement 
of the public debts and of all claims upon the government, while a 
certain proportion of the revenue was set aside to meet the require- 
ments of administration, the tribute, the civil list, and other neces- 
sary expenses of the government. 

“The settlement thus effected, while it constituted an inter- 
national obligation to the powers who had accepted it, relieved the 
country from an enormous and uncertain burden, and placed it 
again in a position to meet its liabilities, and to progress in the de- 
velopment of its resources. 

“‘There was a surplus in the treasury, and every sign of rapidly 
increasing prosperity, till military riot broke out in February, 1881. 
It originated in the arrest, by order of the Minister of War, Osman 
Pasha Rifki (a Circassian by birth), of four or five Egyptian officers, 
among whom was Aly Bey Fehmy, colonel of the first regiment. The 
officers in this regiment broke into the council-room of the Ministry 
of War, ill-treated the minister, and then, having released the pris- 
oners by force, and followed by the men of the regiment, they pro- 
ceeded to the palace of Abdin, and demanded from the khedive the 
dismissal of the Minister of War and redress for their grievances, 
which consisted principally in the promotion of Turkish and Circas- 
sian officers. 

“The khedive informed the French and English agents that he 
had no means of resistance, and no regiment on which he could 
count; and news having arrived that another regiment was march- 


. * * * 


‘ing in from Tourah, His Highness dismissed the Minister of War 


and appointed Mahmoud Pasha Sami in his stead. Tranquillity was 
thereupon restored.”’ 

It is scarcely necessary seriously to argue with those who 
object to ‘‘intervention’’ anywhere by one state in the af- 
fairs of another. Most of these persons really mean by the 
intervention they condemn, interventions on occasions or 
to an extent which they disapprove. There are few of them 
who do not approve of the intervention of England for the 
protection of Greece against Turkey, and many of them 
strongly advocated the intervention of England for the pro- 
tection of Hungary against Austria, of France against Ger- 
many, and of the Neapolitans against the Bourbon oppress- 
ors. The fact is, every one of the hundreds of treaties by 
which England is bound, involves a possibility, and a possi- 
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ble duty, of intervention.’'"The independence of Egypt, as 
has been seen, is built up upon English intervention, and 
nothing but the certainty of English intervention could 
support it fora day. There is no greater crime than to in- 
tervene rashly or inopportunely, or to run the risk of stifling 
a genuine political movement by pressure from without. It 
is now scarcely a matter of controversy that England ought 
not to have intervened in the interests of the exiled aris- 
tocracy and the dethroned monarchy in France in 1791. Nor 
is it now held that England ought to have accepted the in- 
vitation of the French Emperor to interfere in the insurrec- 
tion of the Southern States of North America against the 
Union. And certainly, if English intervention had been on 
either side in the last war of Italian unity, it was on the 
side of the revolutionary party, and not on that of the Pope 
and the Bourbon dynasty, that England would have been 
allowed by her people to interfere. 

And yet, on the other hand, Switzerland, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Spain, Portugal, Greece, and Servia, subsist either by 
actual efforts of English intervention, or by the certain 
knowledge that if their independence is menaced, England 
at least will not be found indifferent to the threat. Oppor- 
tune English intervention might have saved Poland. 

The fact is that, whereas in the case of the other coun- 
tries the grounds of England’s intervention are clearly un- 
derstood and are above suspicion, the enormous public and 
private British interests in the orderly government of 
Egypt demand exculpatory reasons for her forcible action 
there out of all proportion to what would be needed on any 
parallel occasion where such interests did not exist. Mr. 
Gladstone clearly foresaw that the commercial interest ac- 
quired by the British government in the Suez Canal would 
hamper rather than strengthen its political influence. The 
moral and legal claims of the bondholders, instead of forti- 
fying British rights, have been one of the main impedi- 
ments to their clear and decided assertion of them. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the financial interests of England 
and France in Egypt, England has had to choose between 
delivering back the country into the condition of a Turkish 
province and intervening with decision and force. It has 
clear and distinct obligations—created by its own acts for 
forty years past—to the Ottoman Empire, to Europe asa 
whole, to the peaceable agricultural and commercial people 
of Egypt, and, not least, to the vast number of European 
settlers whom its known guarantees of good government 
have induced to settle, with their families, without sus- 
picion or apprehension. These accumulated obligations far 
exceed in amount and quality those existing in any other 
state with which England has todo. But if to these obli- 
gations be added concern for the water-way of the Suez 
Canal, and the international rivalry which—but for the 
presence of a potent arbitrator—must make Egypt now the 
battlefield of Europe, just as Italy was in the Middle Ages, 
as strong a case is made out for active English interven- 
tion in Egypt at the present time as can well be imagined. 
The European concert is at least as good a preventive 
against egotistic propensities as was the balance of power. 

There is yet another question to be considered—that of 
the government which hereafter is to be established in 
Egypt. 

There is no doubt that this government, whatever it is, 
will be established, more than ever before, under the pre- 
ponderating influence of England, and the leading points 
which will have to be attended to are: (1) the future rela- 
tions of Egypt to the rest of the Ottoman Empire; (2) the 
recognition of the subsisting financial arrangements for 
the liquidation of the Egyptian debt; and (3) the securities 
to be obtained for.orderly government in Egypt, and for the 
development of national institutions and freedom. 

1, The most recent and authoritative statement of the re- 





lations of Turkey and Egypt, is contained in the firman of 
the Porte in 1873, by which the viceroyalty was re-settled 
in the family of Ismail. 

By this firman the khedive was empowered to ‘make 
laws and internal regulations as often as necessity might 
prescribe; to make and to renew—so far as might be con- 
sistent with the subsisting political engagements of the 
Porte itself—conventions with the representatives of for- 
eign powers for revenue and commercial purposes, and in 
respect of transactions with foreigners relating to the in- 
ternal or other affairs of the country, with a view to develop 
commerce and industry, and to make such administrative 
arrangements as might be needed on behalf of foreigners, 
and for the conduct of their relations with the government 
and the people.’?” The khedive farther had conceded to 
him “the unrestricted management of all financial matters 
in the country, and the plenary power, without further au- 
thorization, of contracting, in the name of the Egyptian 
Government, foreign loans as often as necessity might call 
for them.’”’ The firman coneluded by requiring the khe- 
dive to give the utmost attention to remitting every year, 
“sans retard et intégralement” (as the French have it), 
150,000 purses of tribute to the imperial treasury. The 
khedive was also empowered to raise an army, and re- 
quired toemploy it when needed in the imperial service. 

It is plain, then, how slight in fact is the tie between 
Egypt and the Ottoman Empire. On the side of Egypt, it 
implies the payment of a tribute and casual military ser- 
vice. On the side of Turkey, it implies nothing but tech- 
nical sovereignty,—which, however, was turned to account 
by the powers for the dethronement of Ismail and the sub- 
stitution of Tewfik,—and all the prestige of dominion which 
comes from the religious supremacy assumed by the sultan 
over all persons and over all causes within his dominions. 

A time must surely come when the slender link between 
Turkey and Egypt, in which all the rights are on one side and 
the obligations on the other, must be snapped asunder. The 
most serious obstacles in the way of abolishing the Egyp- 
tian tribute arises out of the vested interests which have 
grown around it. It is, in fact, pledged to creditors of the 
Turkish government, and there would no doubt be an out- 
ery at any attempt to destroy their security. But it is not 
clear that the Egyptian government and its advisers are 
bound to take account of the ulterior consequences of for- 
bearing to pay money which does not represent either 
money received by the country or government services ren- 
dered to the country. Certainly, if Egypt progresses, the 
tribute will one day cease, and in the process of reconstitut- 
ing the country now there are urgent reasons for relieving 
the taxpayers in this way. 

2. The question which will be presented to the English 
government as to the expediency of supporting the existing 
arrangements for liquidating the debt depends on different 
principles. It does not appear how England, with every 
desire to relieve herself from all imputations of self-interest 
on behalf of her own citizens who are bondholders, could 
sanction repudiation without recognizing a principle which 
would affect her credit all over the world. It may have 
been unfortunate, that Ismail was allowed to pursue so long 
his uncontrolled despotism and his speculative transactions. 
It is unfortunate that the consequences of the national in- 
debtedness should fall to so large an extent on the innocent 
population. , But England has already done her utmost to 
effect an arrangement between the creditors of Egypt and 
the temporarily insolvent country. All sorts of transfers, 
sales, transactions, and negotiations have proceeded on the 
faith of England doing her utmost to guarantee the stability 


-of the arrangement come to, and England, at least, is mor- 


ally and politically bound to satisfy the expectations she 
has raised. It has, in fact, been proved to demonstration 
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that, with’ good government and assured order, and a well- 
adjusted system of taxation, Egypt can satisfy in a few 
years all now subsisting arrangements without sensibly op- 
pressing the population. In fact, already the relief from the 
capricious, tyrannical, badly-adjusted, and cruelly collected 
taxes of Ismail’s time has been equivalent to an enormous 
reduction of taxation.- Possibly the taxes may admit of be- 
ing more and more shifted on to the shoulders of those who 
are best able to bear them; and anyway the obligations are, 
according to the existing law of liquidation, in the way of 
one day disappearing, and all taxation will then be propor- 
tionably reduced,—the honor and credit both of Egypt and 
of England remaining intact, 

3. Lastly, the country has been governed in such a way as, 
on the one hand, to prevent the chance of a return to despot- 
ism, and, on the other hand, to develop such native institu- 
tions or capacity for self-government as may be found availa- 
ble. The dual control—existing side by side with an indepen- 
dent system of diplomatic representation—could not resist 
the strain of an epoch of revolution; and the first requirement 
of the new rule is that it should be strong. It will be far 
preferable for the future to entrust the supervision of Egypt 
toone power alone, rather than to two or more. It will 
probably be well to throw a far larger amount of responsi- 
bility—even for the discharge of financial obligations—on a 
native prime minister, who will choose his own cabinet, 
and who will be nominated from time to time by the khe- 
dive, subject only to a veto on the part of the supervising 
power, acting through its ordinary diplomatic representa- 
tive, who will in all respects exercise the peculiar powers 
entrusted to a British resident in a native Indian state. In 
coordination with this arrangement, the Chamber of No- 
tables should be vitalized, and made, in something more 
than fiction,,a representative body—at any. rate, to the ex- 
tent of bringing, if possible, some sort.of genuine local feel- 
ing, at least in the chief towns, to bear on the elections—a 
matter of great, though not, perhaps, always to be insuper- 
able, difficulty. To this chamber might be committed al- 
most unrestricted powers of deliberation and recommen- 
dation, but not of decision on certain classes of reserved 
questions. The existing boards, commissions, and arrange- 
ments for guaranteeing the payment of principal and inter- 
est of the debt, might be advantageously retained, the 
salaries of officials being, of course, always open to revision, 
and the substitution of native for European administrators 
always regarded as a desirable end. Of course it is sine qua 
non that the present Egyptian army be broken up, its or- 
ganization wholly reconstructed, and its numbers reduced 
to the limit needed to guard the frontiers and preserve inter- 
nal order. 

There is reason to believe Egypt contains many native 
statesmen competent, with European aid, to govern the 
country. Inasmuch as for forty years the country has, by 
the agency of its own rulers—for weal or for woe—been 
Europeanized, it can not, for some years to come, be gov- 
erned without the European appliances under which it has 
hitherto thriven.—The Contemporary Review. 


TALES FROM SHAKSPERE. 


By CHARLES LAMB. 


THE TEMPEST. 


There was a certain island in the sea, the only inhabi- 
tants of which were an old man, whose name was Prospero, 
and his daughter Miranda, a very beautiful young lady. 
She came to this island so young that she had no memory 
of having seen any other human face than her father’s. 

They lived in a cave or cell, made out of a rock; it was 
divided into several apartments, one of which Prospero 
ealled his study; there he kept his books, which chiefly 








treated of magic, a study at.that time much affected by all 
learned men: and the knowledge of this art he found very 
useful to him; for, being thrown by a strange chance upon 
this island, which had been enchanted by a witch called 
Sycorax, who died there a short time before his arrival, 
Prospero, by virtue of his art, released many good spirits 
that Sycorax had imprisoned in the bodies of large trees, 
because they had réfused to execute her wicked commands. 
These gentle spirits were ever after obedient to the will of 
Prospero. Of these Ariel was the chief. 

The lively little sprite Ariel had nothing mischievous in 
his nature, except that he took rather too much pleasure in 
tormenting an ugly monster called Caliban; for he owed 
him a grudge, because he was the son of his old enemy 
Sycorax. This Caliban, Prospero found in the woods, a 
strange misshapen thing, far less human in form than an 
ape; he took him home to his cell, and taught him to speak ; 
and Prospero would have been very kind to him, but the 
bad nature which Caliban inherited from his mother Syco- 
rax, would not let him learn anything good or useful; 
therefore he was employed like a slave, to fetch wood, and 
do the most laborious offices; and Ariel had the charge of 
compelling him to these services. 

When Caliban was lazy and neglected his work, Ariel 
(who was invisible to all eyes but Prospero’s) would come 
slily and pinch him, and sometimes tumble him down in 
the mire; and then Ariel, in the likeness of an ape, would 
make mouths at him; then swiftly changing his shape, in 
the likeness of a hedgehog he would lie tumbling in Cali- 
ban’s way, who feared the hedgehog’s sharp quills would 
prick his bare feet. With a variety of such-like vexatious 
tricks Ariel would often torment him, whenever Caliban 
neglected the work which Prospero commanded him to do. 

Having these powerful spirits obedient to his will, Pros- 
pero could by their means command the winds and the 
waves of the sea. By his orders they raised a violent storm ; 
in the midst of which, and struggling with the wild sea- 
waves, that every moment threatened to swallow it up, he 
shewed his daughter a fine large ship, which he told her was 
full of living beings like themselves. ‘‘O my dear father,’’ 
said she, ‘if by your art you have raised this dreadful 
storm, have pity on their sad distress. See! the vessel will 
be dashed to pieces. Poor souls! they will all perish. If I 
had power, I would sink the sea beneath the earth, rather 
than the good ship should be destroyed, with all the prec- 
ious souls within her.”’ 

“‘Be not so amazed, daughter Miranda,’’ said Prospero, 
“there is no harm done. I have so ordered it, that no per- 
son in the ship shall receive any hurt. What I haye done 
has been in care of you, my dear child. You are ignorant 
who you are, or where you came from, and you know no 
more of me, but that I am your father, and live in this poor 
cave. Can you remember a time before you came to this 
cell? I think you can not, for you were not then three years 
of age.’’ 

“Certainly I can, sir,’’ replied Miranda. 

‘By what?’’ asked Prospero; ‘‘by any other house or per- 
son? Tell me what you can remember, my child.’’ 

Miranda said, ‘‘It seems to me like the recollection of a 
dream. But had I not once four or five women who at- 
tended upon me?’’ 

Prospero answered, ‘You had, and more. How is it that 
this still lives in your mind? Do you remember how you 
came here ?”’ 

“No, sir,’ said Miranda. ‘‘I remember nothing more.’’ 

“Twelve years ago, Miranda,’’ continued Prospero, ‘‘I was 
duke of Milan, and you were a princess, and my only heir. 
I had a younger brother, whose name was Antonio, to whom 
I trusted everything; and as I was fond of retirement and 
deep study, I commonly left the management of my state 
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affairs to your uncle, my false’ brother (for so indeed he 
proved). I, neglecting all worldly ends, buried among my 
books, did dedicate my whole time to the bettering of my 
mind. My brother Antonio being thus in possession of my 
jpower, began to think himself the duke indeed. The op- 
portunity I gave him of making himself popular among my 
subjects, awakened in his bad nature a, proud ambition to 
deprive me of my dukedom; this he soon effected with the 
aid of the king of Naples, a powerful prince, who was my 
enemy.”’ 

‘*Wherefore,” said Miranda, ‘did they not that hour de- 
stroy us?’’ 

“*My child,’”’ answered her father, ‘‘they durst not, so dear 
was the love that my people bore me. Antonio carried us 
on board a ship, and when we were some leagues out at sea, 
he forced us into a small boat, without either tackle, sail or 
mast: there he left us, as he thought, to.perish. But a kind 
lord of my court, one Gonzalo, who loved me, had privately 
placed in the boat, water, provisions, apparel, and some 
books, which I prize above my dukedom.”’ 

“O my father,’’ said Miranda, ‘‘what a trouble I must 
have been to you then!”’ 

*“No, my love,’’ said Prospero, ‘‘you were a little cherub 
that did preserve me. Your innocent smile made me to 
bear up against my misfortunes. Our food lasted till we 
landed on this desert island, since when my chief delight 
has been in teaching you, Miranda, and well have you 
profited by my instructions.” 

“Heaven thank you, my dear father,’’ said Miranda. 
‘“‘Now, pray tell me, sir, your reason for raising this sea- 
storm.”’ 

“Know then,” said her father, “that by means of this 
storm, my enemies, the king of Naples, and my cruel 
brother, are cast ashore upon this island.” 

Having so said, Prospero gently touched his daughter with 
his magic wand, and she fell fast asleep; for the spirit of 
Ariel just then presented himself before his master, to give 
an account of the tempest, and how he had disposed of the 
ship’s company; and, though the spirits were always invis- 
ible to Miranda, Prospero did not choose she should hear 
him holding converse (as would seem to her) with the 
empty air. 

“Well, my brave spirit,’’ said Prospero to Ariel, “how 
have you performed your task ?”’ 

Ariel gave a lively description of the storm, and of the 
terrors of the mariners; and how the king’s son, Ferdi- 
nand, was the first who leaped into the sea; and his father 
thought he saw this dear son swallowed up by the waves 
and lost. ‘‘But he is safe,’ said Ariel, “in a corner of the 
isle, sitting with his arms folded sadly, lamenting the loss 
of the king his father, whom he concludes drowned. Not 
a hair of his head is injured; and his princely garments, 
though drenched in the sea-waves, look fresher than be- 
fore.”’ 

‘*That’s my delicate Ariel,” said Prospero. 
hither: my daughter must see this young prince. 
the king and my brother?”’ 

“*T left them,” answered Ariel, “ searching for Ferdinand, 
whom they have little hopes of finding, thinking they saw 
him perish. Of the ship’s crew not one is missing, though 
each one thinks himself the only one saved: and the shfp, 
though invisible to them, is safe in the harbor.” 

* Ariel,” said Prospero, ‘‘thy charge is faithfully per- 
formed: but there is more work yet.”’ 

‘Is there more work?” said Ariel. ‘ Let me remind you, 
master, you have promised me my liberty. I pray, remem- 
ber I have done you worthy service, told you no lies, made 
no mistakes, served you without grudge or grumbling.” 

“ How now?” said Prospero. ‘‘You do not recollect what 

torment I freed you from. Have you forgot the wicked 


“Bring him 
Where is 





witch Sycorax, who, with age and envy, was almost bent 
double? Where was she born? Speak: tell me.” 

“Sir, in Algiers,” said Ariel. 

“Oh, was sheso?”’ said Prospero. ‘I must recount what 
you have been, which I find you donot remember. Thisbad 
witch Sycorax, for her witchcrafts, too terrible to enter hu- 
man hearing, was banished from Algiérs, and here left by the 
sailors; and because you were a spirit too delicate to execute 
her wicked commands, she shut you up in a tree, where I 
found you howling. This torment, remember, I did free you 
from.” 

‘*Pardon me, dear master,’”’ suid Ariel, ashamed to seem 
ungrateful; ‘‘I will obey your commands.” 

“Do so,”’ said Prospero, ‘‘and I will set you free.”’ He 
then gave orders what farther he would have him do; and 
away went Ariel, first to where he had left Ferdinand, and 
found him still sitting on the grass in the same melancholy 
posture. 

““Oh, my young gentleman,’’ said Ariel, when he saw him, 
“*T will soon move you. You must be brought, I find, for 
the lady Miranda to have a sight of your pretty person. 
Come, sir, follow me.” He then began singing— 

“Full fathom five thy father lies, - 
Of his bones are coral made; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes: 
Nothing of him that doth him fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: 
Hark, now I hear them, ding-dong bell.”’ 

This strange news of his lost father soon roused the prince 
from the stupid fit into which he had fallen. He followed 
in amazement the sound of Ariel’s voice, till it led him to 
Prospero and Miranda, who were sitting under the shade of 
a large tree. Now Miranda had never seen a man before, 
except her own father. 

‘*Miranda,”’ said Prospero, “‘ tell me what you are looking 
at yonder.”’ 

“*O father,” said Miranda, in a strange surprise, ‘‘ surely 
that is a spirit. Lord! how it looks about! Believe me, sir, 
it is a beautiful creature. Is it not aspirit?”’ 

“No girl,’”’ answered her father; ‘‘ it eats, and sleeps, and 
has senses such as we have. This young man you see was 
in the ship; he is somewhat altered by grief, or you might 
call him a handsome person; he has lost his companions, 
and is wandering about to find them.”’ 

Miranda, who thought all men had grave faces and grey 
beards like her father, was delighted with the appearance 
of this beautiful young prince; and Ferdinand, seeing such 
a lovely lady in this desert place, and, from the strange 
sounds he had heard, expecting nothing but wonders, 
thought he was upon an enchanted island, and that Mi- 
randa was the goddess of the place, and as such he began to 
address her. 

She timidly answered she was no goddess, but a simple 
maid, and was going to give him an aceount of herself, 
when Prospero interrupted her. He was well pleased to 
find they admired each other, for he plainly perceived they 
had (as we say) fallen in love at first sight; but to try 
Ferdinand’s constancy, he resolved to throw some difficul- 
ties in their way: therefore, advancing forward, he ad- 
dressed the prince with w stern air, telling him he came to 
the island as a spy, to take it from him who was the lord of 
it. ‘Follow me,” said he, ‘‘I will tie you neck and feet to- 
gether. You shall drink sea-water; shell-fish, withered 
roots, and husks of acorns shall be your food.’’ ‘‘No,”’ said 
Ferdinand, “I will resist such entertainment, till I see 
@ more powerful enemy,’’ and he drew his sword; but 
Prospero, waving his magic wand, fixed him to the spot 
where he stood, so that he had no power to move. 
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Miranda hung upon her father, saying, “Why are you so 
ungentle? Have pity, sir; I will be his surety. This is 
the second man I ever saw, and to me he seems a true 
one.” 

“Silence,” said her father, ‘‘one word more will make 
me chide you, girl! What! an advocate for an impostor! 
You think there are-no. more such fine men, having seen 
only him and Caliban. I tell you, foolish girl, most men 
as far excel this as he does Caliban.” 
prove his daughter’s constancy ; and she replied, ‘‘My affec- 
tions are most humble. I have no wish to see a goodlier 
man.”’ 

“Come on, young man,’ said Prospero to the prince, 
“you have no power to disobey me.” 

“T have not indeed,’ answered Ferdinand; and not 
knowing that it was by magic that he was deprived of all 
power of resistance, he was astonished to find himself so 
strangely compelled to follow Prospero; looking back on 
Miranda as long as he could see her, he said, as he went af- 
ter Prospero into the cave, ‘‘My spirits are all bound up, as 
if I were in a dream; but this man’s threats, and the weak- 
ness which I feel, would seem light to me, if from my 
prison I might once a day behold this fair maid.” 

Prospero kept Ferdinand not long confined within the 
eell; he soon brought out his prisoner, and set him a severe 
task to perform, taking care to let his daughter know the 
hard labor he had imposed on him, and then pretending to 
go into his study, he secretly watched them both. 

Prospero had commanded Ferdinand to pile up some 
heavy logs of wood. Kings’ sons not being much used to 
laborious work, Miranda soon after found her lover almost 
dying with fatigue. ‘‘Alas!’’ said she, ‘‘do not work so 
hard; my father is at his studies, he is safe for three hours; 
pray rest yourself.’’ 


“O my dear lady,’ said Ferdinand, “T dare not. I must 
finish my task before I take my rest.”’ 
“If you will sit down,” said Miranda, “I will carry your 


logs the while.’’ But this Ferdinand would by no means 
agree to. Instead of a help, Miranda became a hindrance, 
for they began a long conversation, so that the business of 
log-carrying went on very slowly. 

Prospero, who had enjoined Ferdinand this task merely 
as a trial of his love, was not at his books as his daughter 
supposed, but was standing by them invisible, to overhear 
what they said. 

Ferdinand inquired her name, which she told him, say- 
ing it was against her father’s express command she did so. 

Prospero only smiled at this first instance of his daugh- 
ter’s disobedience, for having by his magic art caused his 
daughter to fall in love so suddenly, he was not angry that 
she showed her love by forgetting to obey his commands. 
And he listened well pleased to a long speech of Ferdinand’s, 
in which he professed to love her above all the ladies he ever 
saw. 

In answer to his praise of her beauty, which he said ex- 
ceeded all the women in the world, she replied, ‘‘I do not 
remember the face of any woman, nor have I seen any more 
men than you, my good friend, and my dear father. How 
features are abroad, I know not; but believe me, sir, I would 
not wish any companion in the world but you, nor can my 
imagination form any shape but yours that I could like. 
But, sir, I fear I talk to you too freely, and my father’s pre- 
cepts I forget.’’ 

At this Prospero smiled, and nodded his head, as much as 
to say, ‘‘This goes on exactly as I could wish; my girl will 
be Queen of Naples.”’ 

And then Ferdinand, in another fine long speech (for 
young princes speak in courtly phrases), told the innocent 
Miranda he was heir to the crown of Naples, and that she 
should be his queen. 


This he said to 





‘* Ab) sir,” said, she, {‘L:am;a fool to weep at what Iam 
glad of. 1 will answer you in plain and holy innocence. I 
am your wife, if you will marry me.” 

Prospero prevented Ferdinand’s thanks by appearing vis- 
ible before them. 

‘Fear nothing, my child,’ said he; ‘‘I have overheard 
and approve of ail you have said. And, Ferdinand, if Ihave 
too severely used you, I will make you rich amends by giv-. 
ing you my daughter. All your vexations were-but my trials. 
of your love, and you have nobly stood the test. Then as 
my gift, which your true love has worthily purchased, take 
my daughter, and do not smile that I boast she is above all 
praise.” He then, telling them that he had business which 
required his presence, desired that they would sit downand 
talk together till he returned; and this command Miranda. 
seemed not at all disposed to disobey. 

When Prospero left them, he called his spirit Ariel, who 
quickly appeared before him, eager to relate what he had 
done with Prospero’s brother and the Kingof Naples. Ariel 
said he had left them almost out of their senses with fear, 
at the strange things he had caused them to see and hear. 
When fatigued with wandering about, and famished for 
want of food, he had suddenly set before them a delicious 
banquet, and then, just as they were going to eat, he ap- 
peared visible before them in the shape of a harpy, a vora- 
cious monster with wings, and the feast vanished away. 
Then, to their utter amazement, this seeming harpy spoke 
to them, reminding them of their cruelty in driving Prospero 
from his dukedom, and leaving him and his infant daugh- 
ter to perish in the sea; saying, that for this cause these ter- 
rors were suffered to afflict them. 

The King of Naples, and Antonio the false brother, 
repented the injustice they had done to Prospero; and 
Ariel told his master he was certain their penitence was 
sincere, and that he, though a spirit, could not but pity 
them. 

“Then bring them hither, Ariel,” said Prospero, “if you, 
who are but a spirit, feel for their distress, shall not I, who 
am a human being like themselves, have compassion on 
them? Bring them quickly, my dainty Ariel.” 

Ariel soon returned with the king, Antonio, and old Gon- 
zaloin their train, who had followed him, wondering at the 
wild music he played in the air to draw them on to his mas- 
ter’s presence. This Gonzalo was the same who had so 
kindly provided Prospero formerly with the books and pro- 
visions, when his wicked brother left him, as he thought, to 
perish in an open boat in the sea. 

Grief and terror had so stupefied their senses, that they 
did not know Prospero. He first discovered himself to the 
good old Gonzalo, calling him the preserver of his life; and 
then his brother and the king knew that he was the injured 
Prospero. 

Antonio with tears, and sad words of sorrow and true re- 
pentance, implored his brother’s forgiveness, and the king 
expressed his sincere remorse for having assisted Antonio 
to depose his brother: and Prospero forgave them; and, 
upon their engaging to restore his dukedom, he said to the 
King of Naples, ‘‘I have a gift in store for you, too;’’ and 
opening a door, showed him his son Ferdinand playing at 
chess with Miranda. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the father and the son at 
this unexpected meeting, for they each though" the other 
drowned in the storm. 

“‘O wonder!”’ said Miranda, ‘‘what noble creatures these 
are! It must surely be a brave world that has such people 
in it.” ‘ 

The King of Naples was almost as much astonished at 
the beauty and excellent giaces of the young Miranda as 
his son had been. ‘Who is this maid?’ said he; “she 
seems the goddess that has parted us, and brought us thus 
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together.” ‘No, sir,’’ answered Ferdinand, smiling to find 
his father had fallen into the same mistake that he had 
done when he first saw Miranda, ‘‘she isa mortal, but by im- 
mortal Providence she is mine; I chose her when I could 
not ask you, my father, for your consent, not thinking you 
were alive. She is the daughter to this Prospero, who is 
the famous Duke of Milan, of whose renown I have heard 
0 much, but never saw him till now; of him I have re- 
ceived a new life: he has mide himself to me a second 
father, giving me this dear lady.” 

“Then [ must be her father,’’ said the kiag; ‘‘but oh! how 
oddly will it sound, that I must ask my child forgive- 
ness.’’ 

**No more of that,” said Prospero, ‘‘let us not remember 
our troubles past, since they so happily have ended.” And 
then Prospero embraced his brother, and again assured him 
of his forgiveness; and said that a wise, over-ruling Provi- 
dence had permitted that he should be driven from his 
poor dukedom of Milan, that his daughter might inherit 
the crown of Naples, for that by their meeting in this 
desert island, it had happened that the king’s son had loved 
Miranda. 

These kind words which Prospero spoke, meaning to com- 
fort his brother, so filled Antonio with shame and remorse, 
that he wept and was unable to speak; and the kind old 
Gonzalo wept to see this joyful reconciliation, and prayed 
for blessings on the young couple. 

Prospero now told them that their ship was safe in the 
harbor, and the sailors all on board her, and that he and his 
daughter would accompany them home the next morning. 
“In the meantime,’ said he, “partake of such refreshments 
as my poor cave affords; and for your evening’s entertain- 
ment I will relate the history of my life from my first land- 
ing in this desert island.’’ He then called for Caliban to 
prepare some food, and set the cave in order; and the com- 
pany were astonished at the uncouth form and savage ap- 
pearance of this ugly monster, who (Prospero said) was the 
only attendant he had to wait upon him. 

Before Prospero left the island he dismissed Ariel from 
his service, to the great joy of that lively little spirit, who, 
though he had been a faithful servant to his master, was 
always longing to enjoy his free liberty, to wander uncon- 
trolled in the air, like a wild bird, under green trees, among 
pleasant fruits and sweet smiling flowers. ‘‘My quaint 
Ariel,’ said Prospero to the little sprite when he made him 
free, ‘‘I shall miss you; yet you shall have your freedom.”’ 
“‘Thank you, my dear master,” said Ariel; ‘but give me 
leave to attend your ship home with prosperous gales, before 
you bid farewell to the assistance of your faithful spirit; 
and then, master, when I am free, how merrily I shall 
live!’ Here Ariel sung this pretty song— 


“ Where the bee sucks, there lurk I; 
In a cowslip'’s bell I lie: 
There I couch when owls do cry, 
On the bat’s back do I fly 
After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.”’ 


Prospero then buried deep in the earth his magical books 
and wand, for he was resolved never more to make use of 
the magic art. And having thus overcome his enemies, and 
being reconciled to his brother and the King of Naples, 
nothing now remained to complete his happiness, but to 
revisit his native land, to take possession of his dukedom, 
and to witness the happy nuptials of his daughter Miranda 
and Prince Ferdinand, which the king said should be in- 
stantly celebrated with great splendor on their return to 
Naples. At which place, under the safe convoy of the 
spirit Ariel, they after a pleasant voyage soon arrived. 
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By J. H. VINCENT, D. D., Supzrinrenpent or Instruction, C. L. S.C. 


Greetings to all Chautauquans! It is to be my privilege 
through these columns to communicate practical sug. 
gestions every month. I shall seek brevity, condensation, 
and clearness. I salute you all as loyal students of the C. 
L. 8. C., and point you to the higher and to the highest 
grades. 


Members of the Class of 1882 are, by virtue of their grad- 
uation, members of the ‘‘ Society of the Hall in the Grove.” 


In Hillsboro, Ohio, a valuable collection of geological 
specimens and curiosities, owned by Mr. Sayler, and ex- 
plained by Prof. McKibben, were thrown open for inspection. 


“C. L. 8. C.”’ lawn parties and picnics are in order. By 
such devices as these the social element in the local circle 
may be greatly developed, and the conversational power of 
our homes improved. ‘ 


A correspondent who is a farmer suggests that many of 
the members of the C. L. S. C. being farmers, and many of 
the lady members being in the habit of growing flowers, it 
would be a good thing to have a special course in horticulture. 


Members of the Class of 1882 who have on their diplomas 
four white seals, are members of the “Order of the White 
Seal;” and all members of the C. L. 8. C. who, at any time 
in the future, acquire four ‘‘ white,’’ or ‘‘ white crystal” 
seals, become members of the same order. There are no di- 
visions into classes in the {‘O. W. 8.” 


The merits of the book by Pansy, entitled “Tie Hall in 
the Grove,” were discussed in the Round-Table one evening 
this season. A correspondent gave the following tribute to 
the volume: ‘‘ My copy has done missionary work, not only 
for our beloved C. L. 8S. C., but it came back to me at one 
time with the words, ‘ Your little book has saveda soul.’” 


All graduates of the C. L. 8. C. should continue their re- 
lations with the central office. The payment of one dollar 
will entitle a graduate of the Class of 1882 to all communi- 
eations from the central office, memoranda, etc., for one 
year, and will also entitle him to four white, or white 
crystal seals, when earned. 


Several members of the graduating class have written 
letters to me recommending the leaving at Chautauqua of 
some permanent testimonial of their appreciation of the C. 
L. 8. C. work. The class finally decided to purchase a 
large bell. If the classes decide to follow their example, we 
shall soon have the full peal of eight or twelve bells de- 
scribed by Mr. Dunean S. Miller, of the Royal Hand-Bell 
Ringers and Gleemen. 


In our text-book on geology for the coming year, Prof. 
Packard commits himself to the Preadamite theory. Con- 
cerning this, the distinguished Dr. Dawson, of Montreal, to 
whom I wrote on the subject, says as follows: ‘I do not 
think an article on the subject is called for by the mere as- 
sertion of Prof. Packard in the elementary text-book. Such 
assertions have often been loosely made; but I think the 
burden of proof should rest with those who make them. 
For my own part, I have studied the subject pretty thor- 
oughly, and have read most that has been written on it; 
but I know of no certain geological facts that warrant the 
assertion that man has existed for fifty thousand years: Ne 
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‘ 
doubt if v@ accept the modern doctrine of gradual and 
spontaneo } fevolution of man from lower animals, we must 
postulate g very long time, very much more, certainly, 
than fifty @housand years; but the requirements of the 


theory of Solution are not of the nature of geological evi- 
dence, an. go far as this alone is concerned, the arguments 
drawn fr. & the human remains in caverns and river grav- 


els in favo, of any very great antiquity of man, have sig- 
nally brol.gn down.’’ From Dr. Dawson’s admirable work 
on ‘‘Fossij4 Men and their Modern Representatives,’’ pub- 
lished by yHodder & Stoughton, London, I make the fol- 
lowing q @tation: “If we have to deal in the case of these 
ancient #nains with no extinct species of men, but with a 










variety sg:ied to modern races, if he was contemporary in 
the mai ith modern mammals; and if some of those that 
are localg extinct existed in Europe up to historic times, 


rs present in the condition of their bones no evi- 


he residence of man in Europe has been longer 
‘Fhousand years? The answer must be,—absolutely 
war as the association of man with extinct animals 
ned. Further, when we consider the mode of oc- 
currencg and state of preservation of the remains, and their 
identii:@with the remains of modern American races, the 
very losg periods assigned by some authors to the resi- 
dence men in Europe become ridiculous in their ab- 
surdity?’ 


we that 





Mein vers of the Class of 1882 whose diplomas contain two 
white seals, may, by reading the white seal books of the last 
two years, have their two seals added. These books for the 
third year of the course—1880-1881—are: Thalheimer’s Man- 
ual of Ancient History; Thalheimer’s Manual of Medizval 
and Modern History; Miss Buckley’s Natural Science; 
Blackburn’s Church History. These books for the fourth 
year of the course—1831-1882—are: Conflict of Christianity 
with Heathenism; Dr. Hopkins’s Outline Study of Man; 
Miss Yonge’s.History of Germany. 





The five o’clock hour at Chautauqua is always full of de- 
light. Those who were present during the season of 1882 
will never forget the closing services of each evening. The 
recommendation was made, and by the whole Round-Table 
endorsed, that members of the C. L. 8. C. throughout the 
world, whatever their religious faith, be requested at five 
o'clock every Sabbath evening, wherever they are, to lift 
their hearts in prayer to the Father of all for his blessing 
upon all the members of our Circle. This uplook of each 
for the uplift of all will, I hope, meet with universal re- 
sponse. 


READINGS IN GEOLOGY. 


I.—THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
By J. W. DAWSON. 

A still more important speculation arising from the facts 
recently developed as to prehistoric men is the possible 
equivalency with the historical deluge of the great subsi- 
dence which elosed the residence of paleozosmic men in Eu- 
rope, as well as that of several of the large nammalia. Lenor- 
mant and others have shown that the wide and ancient ac- 
¢eptance of the tradition of the deluge among all the great 
branches of the human family necessitates the belief that, 
independently of the biblical history, this great event must 
be accepted as an historical fact which very deeply im- 
pressed itself upon the minds of all the early nations. Now, 
if the deluge is to be aecepted as historical, and ifa similar 
break interrupts the geological history of man, separating 
extinct races from those which still survive, why may we 
not correlate the two. The misuse of the deluge in the early 








history of geology, in employing it to.account for changes 
that took place long before the advent of man, certainly 
should not cause us to neglect its legitimate uses, when these 
arise in the progress of investigation. It is evident that if 
this correlation be accepted as probable, it must modify 
many views now held as to the antiquity of man. In that 
case, the modern gravels spread over plateaus and in river 
valleys, far above the reach of the present floods, may be 
accounted for, not by the ordinary action of the existing 
streams, but by the abnormal action of currents of water 
diluvial in their character. Further, since the historical de- 
luge can not have been of very long duration, the physical 
changes separating the deposits containing the remains of 
paleocosmic men from those of later date would in like man- 
ner be accounted for, not by slow processes of subsidence, 
elevation, and erosion, but by causes of more abrupt and 
cataclysmic character. This subject the writer has referred 
to in previous publications,* and he is glad to see that prom- 
inence has recently been given to it by so good a geologist as 
the Duke of Argyll, in a late number of the Contemporary 
Review. 





II.—THE VIEWS OF BARRANDE. 
By J. W. DAWSON. 

Among the numerous books and articles constantly in- 
viting the attention of readers to the subject of evolution 
and the antiquity and origin of man, some are rather of an 
argumentative and polemical character than of the nature 
of original investigation; others relate to new facts, and 
constitute actual contributions to the data of questions as 
yet too scantily supplied with fundamental truths. Of the 
former class many are interesting, able, and suggestive; 
but it is on work of the second class that the actual settle- 
ment of these disputes must depend, though in the mean- 
time this may be comparatively unknown to the general 
reader, whose ideas as to the present state of these ques- 
tions are likely to be derived rather from the confident as- 
sertions and well-put arguments of popular writers than 
from the more solid though less showy and far less startling 
and less assured conclusions of actual painstaking work. 

Of works which may claim to contain results of original 
and useful investigation, the following, which are now in 
the hands of scientific men and embrace a very wide range 
of inquiry, may afford the material for profitable discussion: 
Dawkins on “Early Man in Britain’ is a work limited in 
its range, but embracing the results of the investigations of 
an acute observer, well up in the paleontology of the more 
recent formations. Barrande’s ‘'Brachiopodes,’’ extracted 
from the great work on the Silurian System of Bohemia, is 
the production of the first paleozoic paleontologist of our 
age, and with regard to the group to which it relates, as 
well as to the cephalopods and trilobites previously treated 
by the author in the same manner, is an exhaustive inquiry 
as to what they have to say for and against evolution. 
“Les Enchainements du Monde Animal,” by Gaudry, may 
be regarded as a popular book; but it is the work of one of 
the most successful collectors and expositors of the Ter- 
tiary mammalia. ‘‘Ze Monde des Plantes,’’ by Saporta, is 
also in some degree popular in its scope, but it is replete 
with scientific facts admirably put together by a most suc- 
cessful and able paleo-botanist. Of the above writers Bar- 
rande is an uncompromising opponent of evolution as 
ordinarily held. In other words, he finds that the facts of 
the history of life in the Paleozoic period lend no counte- 
nance to this hypothesis. The others are theistic evolution- 
ists, holding the doctrine of derivation with more or less of 
modification, but not descending to the special pleading 
and one-sided presentation of facts so common with the 





* “Origin of the World,”’ ‘‘Fussil Men.” 
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more advanced advocates of the doc- 
trite, °* 8 (#8. * 

I have thought it well to direct atten- 
tion to these memoirs of Barrande, be- 
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taining if there is any basis in nature 
for the doctrine of spontaneous evolu- 
tion of species, and, I am sorry to say, a 
striking contrast to the mixture of fact 
and fancy on this subject which too often 
passes current for science in England, 
America, and Germany. Barrande’s 
studies are also well deserving the atten- 
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tion of our younger men of science, as 
they have before them, more especially 
in the widely spread Paleozoic forma- 
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tions of America, an admirable field for 





similar work. In an appendix to his 
first chapter, Barrande mentions that 
the three men who in their respective 
countries are the highest authorities on 
Paleozoic brachiopods, Hall, Davidson, 
and DeKoninck, agree with him in the 
main. in his conclusions, and he refers 
to an able memoir by D’Archiac in the 
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same sense, on the cretaceous brachio- 
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It should be especially satisfactory to 
these naturalists who, like the writer, 
have failed to see in the paleontological 
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methods in vogue with most evolution- 
ists, to note the extension of actual 
facts with respect to the geological dates 
and precise conditions of the introduc- 
tion of new forms, and to find that these 
are more and more tending to prove the 
existence of highly complex creative 
laws in connection with the great plan 
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of the Creator as carried out in geologi- 
cal time. These new facts should also 
warn the ordinary reader of the danger 
of receiving without due caution those 
general and often boastful assertions 
respecting these great and intricate ques- 





. COPYRIGHT, 1882, aA H, Vincent. 


We trust members of the C. L. 8. C. everywhere will learn to sing this song 


Truly yours, J. H. VINCENT. 





tions, made by persons not acquainted with their actual dif- 
ficulty, or by enthusiastic speculators disposed to overlook 
everything not in accordance with their preconceived ideas: 


THE C. L. S. C.* 


By Miss MYRTIE HUDSON. 

By the shore of a beautiful lake in western New York is 
that historic spot to which our thoughts are turning to- 
night. There the mound-builders long ago constructed 
their rude and curious cairns and forts. Later, the red men 
of the famous Six Nations rested, perchance beneath the 
same old trees, constructed canoes from the boughs of the 
fallen monarchs, and launched them on the silvery tide of 
waters; or, bribed by the cunning Frenchman, they entered 
into his service and stained the clear waters with the blood 
of the English foe. Those who visit this spot find relics of 
all these people; and then behold what the conquering 
Englishman has done with his conquest. They find still, 








. Read at the Monterey, California, Assembly, July 10, 1882. 


trees as grand and waters as pure, as they were in that first 
day of victory; and yet how changed is it all! On the lake 
are steamers and numerous smaller craft laden with happy 
people. Broad avenues are winding among the forest trees. 
Immense hotels and halls, lovely cottages and chapels, with 
classical names, crown the hills and dot the ravines, border 
the avenues and girdle the lake, causing the uninitiated to 
wonder what is this spot that so strangely reminds him of 
Greece and Rome, of Jerusalem and Switzerland, and yet 
is a forest retreat of America. 

One mystical word explains it all to us. 
qua, the birth-place of the C. L. S. C. 

On a hot August afternoon four years ago, a large audi- 
ence gathered in the Pavilion, a mammoth tent which then 
occupied the center of the grove. The platform was decor- 
ated with flowers, and upon it stood a pile of books, a globe, 
and astronomical implements, emblems of universal know!l- 
edge. A noble man addressed the people with burning 
words. Had we been there we should have recognized in 
him our leader, Dr. Vincent. And we can imagine now 
how eloquently he unfolded for the first time the plans of 
the C. L. 8. C., and how the hearts of that great audience 


It is Chautau- 
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throbbed in response to this grand reaching out after the old 
as well as the young, after the busy and the neglected, after 
all who hungered for knowledge, offering them far-reaching 
Christian culture, which should brighten and intensify 
daily life, and widen the outlook upon the world. ~An #m- 
mediate and enthusiastic response came from the listeners. 
Seven hundred took up the work at once; and so began the 
history of the C. L. 8. C., August 10, 1878. 

A few days later this great audience assembled upon a 
beautiful wooded slope. [twasevening. The glorious sun- 
light was just fading out in the west, and the cool, inspiring 
preeze came in from the placid lake and whispered in the 
tall trees overhead. Can you not picture the earnest look 
in those hundreds of faces as they joined with Bishop Fos- 
terin solemnly dedicating the grove to the purposes of the 
0. L. S. C., and bestowed upon it the name of the great 
apostle to the Gentiles? You can almost hear the song of 
praise that was wafted to heaven, and you are sure that 
many hearts vowed that night a new devotion to the high- 
est culture attainable, that usefulness might be increased, 
and that God might be glorified. 

As the tidings spread, letters of inquiry came from all 
parts of the country, and ere the new year dawned the Class 
of 1882 numbered eight thousand. 

A year of busy, vigorous labor passed, and again many 
members of the C. L. 8S. C. turned happy footsteps to join 
the throng that with ‘‘ good cheer and gladaess, and high 
hope and brotherly love,’’ were entering upon a course of 
meetings at Chautauqua. And those who could not go 
turned wistful glances and loving thoughts toward the 
sacred spot. The footsteps wandered first to St. Paul’s 


Grove, and lo! the beeches and oaks o’ershadowed a white 
Grecian temple, whose open sides and pillars seen through 
the foliage remind one of the Parthenon. 


The delightful 
Round-Table talks which followed, enshrined this spot at 
once in the hearts of the C. L. S. C., and to it they will con- 
tinue to turn as the center of what is so dear tothem. Some- 
thing in the purity, and strength, and quaintness of this 
structure seems to impress the C. L. 8. C.’s. Thither they 
wander at early dawn and at sunset, in the twilight and in 
the moonlight, and ponder, and talk, and sing. There is 
that which speaks to them of the days when the red men 
sat about wierd council-fires, in perchance that very spot, 
and planned conflicts and conquests. And some are re- 
minded of the ancient people who planned and chiseled such 
buildings out of purest marble, and made them the expres- 
sion of noble ideas. Others recall the people they have 
come to know there, and the words of sympathy and en- 
ecouragement which they have heard for the first time. The 
Hall in the Grove is the first home some have ever known. 
Here was organized the Class of 1883; and as the leader 
reported the manner in which the work had spread, he 
mentioned two twin sisters, the California and the Canada 
circles. 

How well we remember the last evening in June of that 
year, when we gathered around the central stand under our 
beautiful pines here at Monterey, while a few bright stars 
twinkled through the mist, and we could just hear the 
beating of the surf upon the shore. Then we listened with 
growing interest and enthusiasm to the explanation of the 
plan of the C. L. 8. C. by him who could give it as could no 
one else. You will recall the ‘closing appeal: ‘‘ Why can 
you not have such an organization of the Pacific Coast?’’ 
You remember, too, the enthusiastic respoises that came 
through our own leaders, Drs. Stratton and Wythe, Prof. 
Norton and Rev. Mr. Willey. After nominating a commit- 
tee to consider and arrange some plans fora circle, many 
adjourned to the brightly-lighted parlor, and listened to 
further instructions, and gave their names as members of 
theC. L. S. C. Ina few days the organization was completed. 





The Class of 1888 swelled to nine thousand before the 
year closed, about six hundred of whom were on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Had we time to trace the history, year by year, we 
should find much of interest. As it is, we may look back- 
ward from our standpoint to-day and note a few tesults: 
The number of readers now is uearly thirty-five thousand. 
We have representatives in Scotland and in England, in 
the Bermudas and in the Sandwich Islands, in Canada and 
in India, even in Japan and Alaska, and late reports tell 
us that the work is being carried into Africa. 

The yearly assemblies at Chautauqua have been mar- 
velously successful, almost worthy of Joseph Cook’s title 
of summer university. Similar and very successful assem- 
blies have been held at Framingham, at Toronto, and else- 
where. 

We have reason to be very grateful and hopeful as we 
consider the rapid development of the work on our own 
coast. The Pacific branch now numbers about twelve hun- 
dred. Reading has begun hopefully in Washington Terri- 
tory, Nevada, and in Idaho. The influence of Chautauqua 
has followed one of our members like a benediction as she 
has traversed Behring’s Sea. Another from Bodie is look- 
ing toward this same influence, as one which shall invigor- 
ate the barren minds of a barren land. 

Could we imagine a reunion of the Class of 1882 on gradu- 
ation day, what a grand scene we would behold, and what 
marvelous experiences they would have to relate. 

Our first member was Rev. L. H. Bugbee, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Allegheny College. Many times he has bestowed 
diplomas upon his own classes, yet he stands in the ranks 
of the C. L. 8. C. proud to be a recipient of its diploma. I 
would like to pay a tribute to-night to those whom Dr. 
Bugbee represents, noble men and women all over our land 
who have seen in this movement an opportunity to be use- 
ful, and have set aside their own interests, modestly say- 
ing they wish to review former studies, but doubtless prac- 
ticing much self-denial, and have sought to awaken the in- 
different, and interest the ignorant, and assist those who 
are hungering after knowledge. In behalf of a large share 
of my class, I wish to thank these people to-night. 

We have a very old man in our class. He has studied all 
these years and is ready to graduate. He is our oldest 
member, and is seventy-two. He had reached that period 
in life when busy days were over, and every one admitted 
the propriety of his sitting in the cosy chimney-corner to 
dose and rest. But he took up the course because he wanted 
regular employment, and he says he hopes ‘that in the 
great beyond this study will aid in introducing him to 
blessed spirits who will assist each other in carrying out 
God’s plans.”’ 

And a dear old lady is in our Circle, too. She is from 
Illinois, and is seventy years old. Will it not be delightful 
to see these two old people receive their diplomas? Per- 
haps they are their first. How beautifully they have grasped 
Dr. Vincent’s idea, ‘I hope we may be able to impress peo- 
ple that life is worth living for new and far-reaching enter- 
prises as long as soul and body can be held together.”’ 

Some of our class are confined within sick-rooms, and 
the readings have wonderfully filled the hours with bright, 
sweet thoughts. One lady has traveled north and south 
and west in quest of health, but she has been an enthusias- 
tic Chautauquan, and has constantly tried to interest her 
traveling acquaintances in the C. L. 8S. C. 

There are some who have been through ‘sore afflictions. 
One mother was incited to read because of a noble son who 
was making rapid progress in school, and she could not en- 
dure the thought of being left behind. Soon the angel of 
death parted them, but she has kept on, and found comfort 
inthe work. 
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Two of the members are Afriean Jadies; a8 one, of them 
was brought into the society through the missionary efforts 
of the other, she said she would give up seven dollars’ worth 
of story papers and take the Chautauqua course. 

The C. L. 8. C. found one young lady doing her best as a 
servant. Now she is in a normal school, and expects to be- 
come ateacher. .. 

Four years ago two young men made it their special busi- 
ness to lounge about a corner saloon. One of earth’s noble- 
men found them there and invited them to a neighborhood 
gathering of the C. L. S.C. Was there something in those 
mystical letters, or was it the kindly gleam in the pro- 
fessor’s eye that attracted them? They accepted the invita- 
tion, and finally became members. Now, it was the cus- 
tom of that eirele to meet in turn at the residences of the 
members. These young men invited the society to their 
house. You should have seen what an overturning at once 
took place, how cleanliness and order came to reign in- 
stead of dust and confusion, and the family so enjoyed that 
evening that they concluded the transformation should be 
permanent. The house became a home. Then followed a 
steady growth for these two, and one of them is to-day aim- 
ing at a thorough college course, 

Could we contrast the individual and the home life of 
each one of the eight thousand of 1882 to-day, with what it 
was four years ago, we should be startled by the magni- 
tude of the contrast. We should see a marvelous unfold- 
ing of character, a new wealth of peace and joy and charity 
in the home, a new impetus for study and research in man- 
ifold directions. We should see that man had been helped 
and God had been glorified. We should have even greater 
faith in Chautauqua than we have ever had before. 

There are no valedictory addresses to be given in the 
€.L. 8. C. We have a post-graduate course for all our 
life. We are to express our thanks to our beloved leader 
and to his counselors by working on and on vigorously in 
the same ranks in which we have begun. 


O happy Circle! ever wide, . 
And wider be thy sweep, 
Till peace and knowledge fill the earth 
As waters fill the deep. 
And he who touched us into life, 
The Circle's central sun— 
God bless him! say we all to-day, 
God bless us every one! 


CALIFORNIA ASSEMBLY OF 1882. 


Chautauqua Lake has a form’dab‘e rival in the Sunset 
Sea! The ‘‘Hall in the Grove’’ has a daughter whose 
youthful promise we are sure will give the mother Hall not 
@ pang of envy or jéalousy,and so we may venture to set 
forth her charms without limit or reserve. Our third As- 
sembly here in Pacific Grove has been an unquestioned suc- 
‘cess. The heart of the secretary has sometimes been anx- 
ious and disturbed during the past year, for necessarily to 
her come all the questions and complaints, ali the cares and 
discouragements; but when the year of study was over, 
and the fervent and the faithful assembled with clear cou- 
sciences and cheerful faces, and shook hands with each 
other, said greetings and congratulations, she had her ex- 
ceeding great reward. Especially could she rejoice as the 
Assembly progressed and each address or essay seemed bet- 
ter than the last, and each meeting of the Round-Table more 
full of interest and profit, and a fresh enthusiasm for the C. 
L. 8. C. work growing and spreading on every hand. 

When the California C. L.8. C. was organized here in 
1879, Monterey was guilty of its very worst behavior. Fogs 
wrapped their chilly mantle about the shivering multitude, 
especially giving a wet blanket to the eastern visitors; cold 








winds right from the polar seas frisked around, as if by par. 
ticular request from old Boreas, and a regular Arctic wave 
swept over the crowd who gathered that last night in the 
open air to hear the renowned Bostonian tell us whether 
death ended all. Many of us thought it would surely “end” 
us. But what a different experience has been ours ever 
since! Sunshine and soft breezes have greeted us. The fog 
has only pleasantly veiled the too ‘‘ garish day,’’ and given 
beautiful atmospheric effects to seaand sky. Each year 
the delightful grove has seemed to have added charms with 
which to await old friends or greet new ones. The coolness 
has been its chief attraction to the dwellers in inland cities, 
or in the dry and heated valleys. The South Pacific Rail- 
road Company now own almost the entire grounds, with an 
immense adjacent tract of land, and everything possible has 
been done by this rich corporation to make Monterey the 
favorite seaside resort, not only for California, but for all 
the Pacific coast. The highways have been put in perfect 
order; at old Monterey a magnificent hotel, the ‘ Del 
Monte,”’ has sprung up, like Aladdin’s palace, in a grand old 
forest of live oaks, and with its turrets and towers and slen- 
der pinnacles, its surrounding wide porches and graceful or- 
namentation, savors more of fairy-land than of ordinary 
architecture. When to this is added an environment of 
such flowers as this floral paradise can alone produce, a 
tropical splendor of growth and color, all artistically arranged 
and combined, the effect can only be imagined, not de- 
scribed. All this is for le beau monde. Pacific Grove is for 
plainer, and, as‘a certain wise little girl said, for ‘‘sensibler” 
folks. Here long rows of tent-like cottages are arrayed 
along the shaded streets, while beautiful little private villas 
and tents crowd the cliffs, the open glades and the sunny 
knolls. The conveniences of a town are close at hand, 
while a few steps take one into the forest primeval. Sea- 
bathing and boating invite those who indulge in these pleas- 
ures; no storms disturb us. The peaceful seas image as 
peaceful skies, andthe murmur of the ocean can scarcely be 
distinguished from the murmur of the pines. It seems to 
the weary and world-worn as if it would be joy enough to 
lie and listen forever to this grand antiphonal chorus. 

There are beautiful beaches to be visited in quest of shells 
and sea-mosses; the quaint old town of Monterey is itself a 
treasure-house of curiosities, and the famous old mission 
church, built a hundred years ago, is but a few miles away, 
and is reached by a charming road through pine forests and 
along the beach. 

But I must hasten on to our Assembiy. We have had a 
rare feast. We have gathered daily in our spacious hall to 
hear lectures from Dr. Stratton, our good President, full of 
true science, philosophy and religion; a series of five ad- 
mirable lectures upon the five senses, from the clear, con- 
cise, scientific, and yet popular Dr. Wythe, of Oakland; de- 
lightful lectures from such grand teachers as Profs. Norton, 
Kleeberger, Simonds, Rattan, Keep and George, each a 
specialist in some field of science; beautiful essays from 
Mrs. Bartlett, of Oakland, upon Ancient and Modern Egypt; 
from Mrs. Tracy Cutler, upon Hygiene and the Circulation 
of the Blood; from Dr. Anderson, of Santa Cruz, upon 
Marine Botany, and Dr. Dwinelle, of Sacramento, upon Re- 
ligion and Art. Mrs. Field, of San Jose, read carefully pre- 
pared papers upon Early English Literature, especially upon 
the life, times, and art of ‘‘old Dan Chaucer, in whose gen- 
tle spright the pure well-head of poesy did dwell;’’ Adley 
Cummins, Esq., of San Francisco, read an admirable paper 
upon the Anglo-Saxon Language and Literature, and T. B. 
Perkins, of the San Francisco Free Public Library, talked 
learnedly and well upon the subject of Archeology. The 
Fourth of July was a gala day between beautiful music by 
the C. L. 8S. C. choir (who, by the way, made the whole time 
of the Assembly a concourse of sweet sounds), a magnificent 
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oration by Hon. George L. Woods, of San Jose, and a con- 
cert and entertainment in the evening, brimming with good 
things. 

Our Sundays were both made memorable by delightful 
religious services, including grand sermons by Rev. Drs. 


Dwinelle, of Sacramento, Bentley Bushnell, and Calhoun, |’ 


of San Jose, and Jewett, of San Francisco. 

We had two Round-Table gatherings, with mutual inter- 
change of ideas and experiences, and a pleasant Memorial 
Day devoted to Longfellow, Emerson, and Darwin. Mrs. 
Field, of San Jose, spoke briefly but feelingly of Longfel- 
low, reciting some of his own beautiful poems as his 
most fitting eulogy. Mrs. McKee, of San Jose, responded 
to the name of Emerson with eloquent words of apprecia- 
tion and personal reminiscence. Dr. Sprecher, of Oak- 
land, warmly defended Darwin, insisting that he was not a 
theorist, but a patient investigator, not an atheist, but a 
Christian, and urging his claims to just and generous re- 

ard. 

* The walks by the sea, with such marine students as Drs. 
Anderson, and Wythe, and Keep, have been full of profit 
and pleasure. People only sighed for longer days and bet- 
ter memories: 

The session closed with a delightful social, when one of 
our graduates, Miss Myrtie Hudson, of San Jose, read us a 
delightful history of the society which we hope will yet 
find a place in the archives of Chautauqua. 

The old officers were reélected with warm expressions of 
appreciation, and cordial greetings were sent to the parent 
society. 

And now it is all over, and the society starts forth with 
an increased membership, greater enthusiasm, and brighter 
prospects than ever before. 





A VOICE FROM INDIA. 


By C. A. MARTIN. 


The following letter was addressed to Dr. Vincent from 
India: 

If we, of the Caleutta local cirele, are so undignified as to 
stand with our heads down and our feet pointing toward 
the other side of the globe, we have patriotism and love 
enough to send greetings and congratulations to Chautau- 
qua upon the arrival of the happiest day in her history. 

Although our little circle has but just begun to walk the 
road which the Class of ’82 has completed, we look for- 
ward with eagerness to the time when we, too, shall hear, 
in our imaginations, the welcome words proclaiming us 
alumne and alumni of the C. L. 8. C. 

While you rejoice that your work has begun to show re- 
sults, and feel that the “Chautauqua Idea” is deeply 
enough rooted in the hearts of the people of America to en- 
able it to withstand any opposition, we realize that our 
part of the work has only commenced, and that if we are 
to succeed in that which we have undertaken, it will be 
only through hard, persistent, long-continued effort. 

While you have thousands of daily and weekly papers to 
help you spread the Idea through the country, we have but 
two at all available, and these but seldom, and so we could 
go on and name an almost infinite number of disadvantages 
with which we have to contend. Yet, in spite of a lack of 
means of spreading information, and having to send twelve 
thousand miles ove? land and sea for our books and papers, 
India, though not able to send such a report of success as 
she would wish, can still send word of steady progress and 
increased interest. 

Five local circles have been organized, and a goodly num- 
ber are pursuing the course of study in places where no 
other Chautauquan is seen from January to December. 





Plans are being laid for ‘inereased: effort during the next 
year, and before another twelve month has rolled around 
we hope that India will have a record of progress of which 
neither she nor you will be ashamed. 

CatcuTta, [np1a, July, 1882. 


CHAUTAUQUA CHIMES. 


By Mrs. ADDIE GLOVER CARTER. 
Ringing bells, with tones sonorous, 
Pealing out the tidings glorious 
Of the new and growing beauties 
Of this western town of learning, 

Sent its fame to farthest borders; 
Called Columbia’s sons and daughters 
Wheresoe’er they heard the echoes. 

So the bells of old Northwestern, 

On the pebbly beach of Michigan, 
Called to Evanstonian classics ; 

Called to institute and college, 

Saying, ‘‘Come, Columbia’s children, 
Sons of freedom, share my wisdom!”’ 
Thus the chimes continued ringing, 
Ever luring with their singing, 

Like some fabled ocean siren, 
Charming all who paused to listen. 
Echoed they o’er Alleghenies, 
Reacning past the Adirondacks, 
Sweeping eastward o’er the ‘‘Bay State,’ 
Northward through the emerald mountains. 
Still Northwestern bells were ringing, 
Sending sweetest chimes to northward, 
To the ‘‘land of the Dacotahs;’’ 
Followed some old Sol his pathway, 
All his blazing trains attending 

O’er the western plains and Rockies, 
Echoed down old Mississippi, 

Till he reached the placid Gulf Stream, 
Promising a brighter future 

All who’d seek this seat of learning. 
And they heeded—thousands heeded. 
Far as o’er the chimes were wafted, 
Came reéchoing the answer: 

‘‘Aye, we’re coming!’’ Thus they rallied 
From Atlantic’s boundless region, 
From Pacific’s shores of golden, 

- And the land of “Jaughing waters,’’ 
And the “‘land of handsome women,” 
And the land of the palmetto, 

All Columbia’s sons and daughters 
Centered at the great Northwestern, 
Clasped they then glad hands of greeting. 
All the sons.the schools had entered ; 
While domestic cares have hindered 
Some of brave and dauntless spirit, 

Of the meek and faithful daughters. 
Then they scanned those halls of grandeur, 
Raised their eyes in admiration. 

Meekly raised their eyes, and 

Sadly sighing for more knowledge, 

More of studied thought and culture. 
Then it was that they assembled, 

Laying plans for some achievement, 
Something worthy their surroundings; 
Breathing in an inspiration 

From the atmosphere contagious, 
Grandly planned these noble sisters. 
They would not neglect their duties, 
They would loyal be to husbands; 
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Snowy white’should be their lines, 
All supplied with needed buttons, 
And the extra threads and stitches 
Should in proper place be lying; 

They would deftly lay the viands, 
While the wants of little children 

All were lovingly attended. 

But this daily round of duties 

Solaced not their mental cravings, 
Nor appeased their heart’s desire, 

Till they planned a course of study. 
Music, reading, conversations, 

Vocal culture and recitations ; 

They reviewed their country’s story, 
Read the white man’s first invasion, 
And the red man’s tale of sorrow ; 

All the withering curse of slavery, 
And the following blight of bloodshed, 
And the blest emancipation ; 

All the romance of Columbia, 

Viewed in sunshine or in shadow, 
Stirred their patriot hearts with burning. 
Then, to appease their mental hunger, 
And the interest awakened 

In this wondrous human ocean, 

So continuous westward roHing, 
Came this query: ‘‘From whence came we ?”’ 
‘* What brave minds our language handled 
In the dark and distant ages ?”’ 

Heard they then Chautauqua echoes 
Answering all their varied questions, 
Pointing them to grand mosaics, 
Leading through historic labyrinths. 
Hand in hand these sisters journeyed 
With Chautauqua’s noble army,— 
Journeyed back to days primeval, 
Tracing out the hieroglyphics 

Of the pyramids and sphinxes. 

Art, the fascinating goddess, 

They, the fair and willing captives, 
Gladly followed where she beckoned 
Back to old Egyptian wonders. 
Viewed the hall of Karnak’s temple 
And the pyramids of Gizeh; 

Fancied chats with princely mummies, 
Vainly plying woman’s genius, 

To elicit some confession 

Of their entedated wisdom— 

Mummy still was noncommittal; 
Viewed they then the Tower of Babel 
And the palaces of Persia; 

Backward swung the gates stupendous 
Leading to the halls of Xerxes, 

Whose magnificence and grandeur 
Rose to their admiring wonder, 

As they leaned against its columns; 
Columns still in stately standing, 
Towering from the middle ages; 

Then they studied architecture, 
Grecian, Roman, and Etruscan, 
Romanesque and Gothic structure, 

Of ancient churches and cathedrals; 
All the time-renowned art masters, 
Every prince of brush and chisel ; 
Raphael, Angelo and da Vinci, 

And their various masterpieces. 

Now Chautauqua chimes are calling 
For a changed investigation ; 

And their studies and researches 

Seek to know man’s first condition, 





His antiquity and language, 

And the use and application 

He has made of this endowment. 

Then they searched ‘‘ Historic Outlines,”’ 

Reaching back from old traditions 

To the rise and fall of nations, 

Down to days of ‘* Nineteenth Century.” 

Thus we offer only glimpses 

Of the work of our endeavor, 

Since the days of last December. 

So in noting days ‘‘ Memorial,’’ 

Days of song and grateful mem’ry, 

To our dear departed poets, 

Let us add another day, 

A day of grateful admiration 

To him who planned for every nation, 

A line of thought so elevating, 

And that our Heavenly Father granted 

Us the boon of being numbered 

With the army of Chautauqua. 
Evanston, Ill., June 3, 1882. 4 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


ONE HUNDRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
“ FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY” AND “HISTORY 
OF GREECE,” 


I.—FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY, CHAPTERS FIRST AND SEC- 
OND—THE ACTION OF WATER ANDTHE ACTION OF HEAT. 


1. Q. What three minerals found in sand or gravel form 
granite? A. Quartz, feldspar and mica. 

2. Q. What is stratification? A. The division of gravel, 
sand or rock into layers or strata is called stratification. 

3. Q. What is the finer part of sediment deposited by 
rivers called? A. Silt. 

4. Q. What amount of silt has it been estimated is carried 
to the Gulf of Mexico by the Mississippi River in an aver- 
age year? A. Sufficient to form a mass one square mile in 
area and two hundred and forty-one feet deep. 

5. Q. What is meant by the erosion ofa stream? A. The 
process by which it has cut down and deepened its channel 
and in so doing has eaten away its banks. 

6. Q. What are some of the forces that loosen the material 
carried down by streams? A. Snow, rain, frost, ice, sun’s 
heat, and the oxygen and carbonic acid of the air. ‘ 

7. Q. What are the three conditions for the formation of 
glaciers. A. (1) Great elevation above the snow line; (2) @ 
low temperature, with considerable changes, and therefore 
alternate thawing and freezing, and (3) a considerable rain- 
fall. 

8. Q. To what are the motions ofa glacier similar? A. 
To those of a river. 

9. Q. What does the theory of differential motion assert 
as to glaciers? A. That the different parts of a glacier do 
not move as asolid, but move among themselves like a stiff, 
viscid fluid, such as molasses or pitch. 

10. Q. What is acrevasse? A. A fissure in a glacier ex- 
tending near or quite to the bottom. 

11. Q. What are the mounds of dirt, gravel and stones 
along the edges and pushed in front of a glacier in its ad- 
vance called? A. Moraines. 

12. Q. By what names are moraines distinguished as to 
their location? A. As lateral moraines median moraiLes, 
terminal moraines and ground moraines. 

13. Q. What are the large stones in or upon the top of 
moraine called? A. Boulders. 

14. Q. What is the glacial theory conceived by Agassiz’ 
A. That nearly the whole of Europe and North America had 
been covered with an ice-sheet. 
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15. Q. What are some of the indications in Canada, New 
England and the Northern States going to show that they 
were once covered by land-ice? A. Polished and grooved 
rocks, the course of the scratches usually following that of 
the larger river valleys, and trains of boulders marking the 
former direction of the glaciers. 

16. Q. What rendered the erosive power of the rivers 
greater during the hight of the glacial period than now? 
A. The land stood higher, and as the ice melted, the rivers 
were much broader though shallower than at present. 

17. Q. State two estimates made by geologists in reference 
to the falls of Niagara? A. The fall was originally situated 
at Queenstown, and the river has thus worn its channel back 
six miles. It is estimated that the time required to make 
the gorge itself is not under thirty thousand years. 


18. Q. What are three wonderful gorges in the United |, 


States produced by the erosive power of water? A. The 
dalles of the Columbia, the American Fork canon in Utah, 
andthe canon of the Colorado. 

19. Q. How does the ocean doits workof erosion? A. By 
waves and tidal currents. 

20. Q. What is said of the action of the waves? A. It is 
confined to the coast line, and is most powerful between 
high and low water mark. 

21. Q. Name two places where the erosive work done by 
tidal waves is especially powerful. A. On the coast of 
Maine and in the Bay of Fundy. 

22. Q. Mention some places that are constantly changing 
form through the combined action of waves and tidal cur- 
rents. A. Cape Cod, Cape May, and the cliffs of Norfolk 
and Yorkshire. 

23. Q. What are rocks called that contain the relics, or 
shells, or bones of extinctanimals? A. Fossiliferous rocks. 

24. Q. With the aid of fossils into what four eras is the 
earth’s age, or geological time, divided? A. Archean, 
paleozoic, mesozoic and cenozoic. 

25. Q. How is the time required by geologists for the de- 
position of these strata and the building up of the great con- 
tinental masses of the earth tobe reckoned. A. By millions 
of years. 

26. Q. In general at what rate does the temperature of 
the earth increase as we descend from the surface? A. 
One degree for every fifty or sixty feet. 

27. Q. What do the occurrence of volcanoes and the wide 
spread agency of heat or fire in former times indicate. A. 
The existence of large areas of melted rock or lava in the 
earth. 

28. Q. What is the best known example of a volcano? 
A. Vesuvius. 

29. Q. When did the last famous eruption of this voleano 
take place? A. April 26, 1872. 

30. Q. For what distance about the volcano did this erup- 
tion destroy all plant life with more or less severity? A. 
For a distance of about thirty miles’ radius from the vol- 
cano. 

31. Q. What was the appearance of the eruption from a 
distance? A. That of a double ascending column, one of 
white, globular masses of vapor, the other of scorise, black 
by day, but red hot by night, while streams of incandescent 
lava gushed forth from several openings in the great cone. 

82. Q. Why is it reasonably supposed that there is a sub- 
terranean communication in the crater of this voleano with 
the sea? A. From the fact that on the surface of the cool- 
ing lava-streams are formed, in especial abundance, crusts 
of sea-salt. 

33. Q. How are mountain chains formed? A. By the 
action of voleanoes and the secular rise of the land, or the 
throwing of the earth’s crust up into wrinkles. 

84. Q. When is a volcano said to be extinct? A. When 
no eruption has taken place within historic times. 





35. Q. What are two of the best examples of extinct vol- 
canoes among the many on the Pacific coast of America? 
A. Mount Shasta, in northern California, and Mount Hood, 
in Oregon. 4 

36. Q. What is said of volcanoes in Central America? 
A. There are numerous active volcanoes in Central Amer- 
ica, the most of them of great age. South of Mexico 
there are thirty burning mountains, nearly all famous on 
account of the wide-spread devastation to life and property 
which has attended their eruptions. 

87. Q. What are thrown out of volcanoes in addition to 
lava? A. Great clouds of ashes, forming beds of trap ash; 
large cinder-like fragments, called scoriz; pomice stone, a 
glassy lava distended by escaping gases, which will float in 
water; and obsidian, a substance like the glass of junk- 
bottles, usually black, though it may be red, or green, or 
blue. j 

88. Q. Where are the grandest exhibitions of lava over- 
flows in this country? A. In eastern Oregon, where twenty 
thousand square miles of stratified rocks are covered with 
lava. 

39. Q. What are geysers? 
eruptive hot springs. 

40. Q. Where do geysers occur? A. In Iceland and New 
Zealand, but are particularly numerous in the Yellowstone 
Park. 

41. Q. What is the fossil forest of the Yellowstone Park? 
A. It is a mountain composed of layers of greenish sand- 
stone containing the trunks of silicified trees, some stand- 
ing, and others fallen. The trees have been turned to 
stone by the water from hot springs containing silica in 
solution. 

42. Q. What is said of earthquakes? A. They are the 
most terrible and wide-spread of all volcanic agencies, and 
no part of the earth is free from them. 

43. Q. On an average how many earthquakes a year are 
known to have been since the year 1843? A. Five hundred 
and seventy-five a year. 

44. Q. What are the causes of earthquakes? A. Sudden 
movements in the interior of the earth, producing jars, 
which, by what seems to us wave-like motions, reach the 
earth’s surface. They are not actual upheavings of the 
earth’s surface, but are vibrations propagated through the 
solid materials of which the earth is built up. 

45. Q. Name some portions of the earth that are slowly 
rising? A. The coasts of Norway and Sweden, Labrador 
and Newfoundland, northern Greenland, Florida, and the 
Gulf States, the West India Islands, and the shores of Asia 
Minor. 

46. Q. Name some portions of the earth that are slowly 
sinking. A. The coasts of southern Greenland, New Jer- 
sey, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

47. Q. What two mountain ranges on the Western Conti- 
nent is it supposed have been elevated in successive stages 
above the ocean level? A. The Andes of South America, 
and the Cordilleras of North America. 

48. Q. Name some of the changes produced in the ma- 
terial of the earth by volcanic agencies. A. Limestones 
are converted into statuary marble; carbon, alumina, and 
silica are crystallized into the form of the diamond, the ruby 
and sapphire, and the amethyst; and the various metallic 
minerals have nearly all been brought from deep-seated 
portions of the earth’s crust, and deposited upon the sides 
of rock-fissures. 

49. Q. To what agencies is the formation of coast chains 
of mountains largely due? A. Volcanoes, earthquakes, 
and the deposit of thick beds of sediment along coast 
margins. 

50. Q. What are some of the characteristics of the differ- 
ent ages of mountains rising out of different mountain 


A. They are periodically 
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ehains? A. The oldest mountainSarethe lowest, 4nd their 
peaks are often flattened and rounded. On the other hand, 
the newest. mountains, such as the Alps, the Himalayas, 
and the Sierra Nevada, are the loftiest, and run up into the 


sharpest peaks. 


IIl.—HISTORY OF GREECE, PART THIRD, AND PART FOURTH 
TO THE SIXTH CHAPTER—THE PERSIAN WARS AND 
ATHENIAN SUPREMACY. 

51. Q. What constitutes one of the most striking points of 
difference in the manner of the origin and growth of the 
political communities of Asia and Eurupe? A. In Europe 
they have always been formed from small beginnings, in- 
creased gradually, and existed through many generations, 
and even centuries. In Asia great empires have quickly 
sprung up and as speedily decayed. 

52. Q. The history of what great empire in Asia is espec- 
ially illustrative of this point? A. The Persian empire. 
About the middle of the sixth century, under Cyrus the 
Great, it embraced the western half of Asia and the lower 
valley of the Nile, and within two centuries of its first 
formation it had entirely disappeared. 

53. Q. Into how many tribes were the Persians divided, 
and which tribe was the most powerful? A. Eleven 


tribes, s.ven of which were agricultural and four nomadic. - 


The most powerful was that of Pasargade, to which Cyrus 
belonged. 

54. Q. Name three successors to Cyrus on the Persian 
throne. A. Cambyses, Smerdis, and Darius. 

55. Q. What is said of Darius? A. He was the most lib- 
eral and energetic sovereign that ever occupied the throne 
of Persia. The greatest monument of his genius was his 
masterly organization of the immense conquests of his 
predecessors into a compact whole. 

56. Q. What campaign did Darius undertake to the 
north, and how did it result? A. An expedition against 
the Seythians, which resulted in utter failure. 

57. Q. What revolt against Persian rule occurred in 500 
B.C.? A. That of the [onian colonies of Asia Minor and 
the neighboring islands. 

58. Q. What was the result of this revolution? A. After 
a resistance of six years the [onians were subdued, and 
many of the women and children carried into Persian cap- 
tivity. 

59. Q. On account of the aid afforded the Ionians by 
some of the Grecian states, and especially Athens, what did 
Darius next undertake? A. The invasion and subjection 
of Greece, particularly Athens. 

60. Q. What four Athenians at this time seemed to ex- 
ert the most marked influence over their fellow citizens? 
A. Miltiades, Xanthippus, Aristides, and Themistocles. 

61. Q. What were the numbers of the contending forces 
that met on the plain of Marathon? A. The Hellenic 
force was about ten thousand, and that of the Persian is es- 
timated at from one hundred and fifty thousand to six hun- 
dred thousand. 

62. Q. Who was the commander-in-chief of the Hellenic 
army? A. Miltiades. 

63. Q. What was the result of the engagement that took 
place at Marathon? A. A signal victory for the Greeks, 
the Persians being routed and driven to their ships with 
great slaughter. 

64. Q. What course did the Persian fleet pursue after the 
battle of Marathon? A. It sailed for the harbor of Athens, 
but when the commanders found the next morning the 
same Grecian army confronting them that had defeated 
them the day before, they decided to return at once to 
Asia. 

65. Q. What memento of the battle of Marathon can be 
distinguished to the present day in the southern part of the 





plain? A. The tumulus or mound of earth that was heaped 
up over the carefully collected remains of the one hundreg 
and ninety-two slain Athenians. 

66. Q. Soon after the return of Darius to Persia who sye. 
ceeded him upon the throne? A. His son Xerxes. 

67. Q. Upon what expedition did Xerxes enter early in 
his reign? A. A’second invasion of Greece. 

68. Q. What was his resolution as to hisarmy? A. That 
it should be the largest and most splendid ever assembled 
under the banners of one sovereign, and that its march to 
Greece should not be so much a campaign as a grand tri- 
umphal procession, of which he himself should be the cen- 
tral and most conspicuous figure. 

69. Q. What two memorable works were constructed by 
the order of Xerxes to facilitate his progress? A. A bridge 
of ships over the Hellespont, one mile in length, for the 
crossing of his army, and a canal through the isthmus con- 
necting Mount Athos with the main land, for the passage 
of his fleet. 

70. Q. What is the estimated size of the army of Xerxes? 
A. The land force was composed of warriors of forty-six 
subject nations of Persia, while eight different nationalities 
entered into the composition of the naval forces. His en- 
tire armament is estimated at over two and a half million 
men. 

71. Q. Where did the Hellenic forces decide to make their 
first stand in opposition to the invading Persians? A. On 
land at the pass of Thermopyle, and at sea near Arte- 
misium. 

72. Q. Who was in command of the Grecian forces at 
Thermopyle? A. The Spartan Leonidas. 

73. Q. After successfully resisting the Persians for three 
days how were the Spartans overcome? A. A traitor, 
Ephialtes, showed the Persians a pathway over the moun- 
tains by which they gained the rear of the Greeks. 

74. Q. What was the fate of Leonidas and his band? A. 
After dismissing his allies, Leonidas and three hundred 
Spartans and seven hundred Thespians all perished in the 
desperate struggle that followed with the Persian host. 

75. Q. What was the result of the encounters of the fleets 
at Artemisium? A. After several engagements, without 
decided advantages on either side, upon hearing of the fate 
of Leonidas the Grecian commanders ordered the retreat of 
the ships to the vicinity of Athens. 


76. Q. Following the action at Thermopyle, what was the 
next general movement of Xerxes and his army? A. To 
march southward into Attica, where they overran the whole 
country, occupied the city of Athens, and burned the Temple 
of Athene on the Acropolis. 

77. Q. Where was the Greek fleet now assembled? A. 
Off the harbor of the Island of Salamis, near Athens. 

78. Q. Who were three of the prominent leaders of the 
Greeks? A. Eurybiades, Themistocles, and Aristides. 

79. Q. About what was the number of ships that took part 
in the action at Salamis? A. One thousand on the part of 
the Persians and three hundred on the part of the Greeks. 

80. Q. What was the result of the naval engagement? A. 
The Persian fleet was defeated with the loss of two hundred 
vessels sunk and many more captured with their crews. The 
Greeks lost forty ships. 

81. Q. Soon after the battle of Salamis what did Xerxes 
do? A. He withdrew with his army from Attica, and with 
most of his forces returned to Asia, while the fleet retreated 
to the Hellespont. 

82. Q. What Persian army was still left in Greece? A. 
Three hundred thousand chosen warriors were left in Boo- 
tia under the command of Mardonius, the brother-in-law of 
Xerxes. 

83. Q. During the following year what aggressive move 
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ment did the Persian army, under Mardonius, undertake? 
A. They marehed upon Athens, and the Athenians were 
again compelled to abandon their city and seek refuge, with 
their wives and children, in Salamis. The Persians com- 
pleted their work of destruction in Attida, but retreated to 
Beotia upon the approach of the Spartan allies. 
81, Q. Where did the Greek forces under Pausanias en- 
the Persian army, and with what result? A. At 
Platwa. Mardonius was slain, the Persian army totally 
routed, the larger portion of it slaughtered, and the remain- 
der retreated into Asia. 

85. Q. On the same day of the battle of Plateea what took 
place at Mycale, near Miletus? A. The naval forces of the 
Greeks defeated the combined fleet and land army of the 
Persians, a small remnant only of the latter escaping to 
Sardis. ; 

86. Q. At the time of the Persian invasion with whom 
were the Greek colonies of Sicily engaged in warfare, and 
what was the result? A. With the Carthaginians. Their 
commander, Hamilear, was killed, and the Carthaginians 
suffered a complete defeat. 

87. Q. Give some of the causes of the success on the part 
of the Greeks in the wars with Persia? A. The credulous 
rashness, the imbecility and cowardice of Xerxes; the 
marked lack of energy, the indifference, and the distaste for 
war which the Persians manifested; and in armament and 
manner of fighting the Persians were much inferior to the 
Greeks. 

88. Q. Who is the greatest contemporary historian of the 
Persian wars? A. Herodotus, called the father of history. 

89. Q. What great historian is the chief authority for the 
events of the Peloponnesian war? A. Thucydides. 

90. After the expulsion of the Persians what did the 
Athenians proceed todo? A. To rebuild the fortifications 
of Athens, and to enclose the Pireeus and Munychia with 
walls connected with the city. 

91. Q. What were the chief objects of the Ionic alliance, 
formed by the Athenians with the islanders and other 
Greeks of the Aigean? A. The suppression of piracy, the 
maintenance of the free route between the Euxine and the 
gean, and the freedom of all islands and coasts from Per- 
sian rule. 

2. Q. What was the subséquent career of the Spartan 
commander Pausanias? A. He attempted to betray Sparta 
and the rest of Hellas to Xerxes, and instigated the Helots 
torevolt. Upon his treachery being discovered he sought 
refuge in the Temple of Athene, where he was imprisoned 
and suffered death from starvation. 

93. Q. What was the later history of Themistocles? A. 
He was banished from Athens, joined in the treacherous 
plans of Pausanias, went to Susa and attached himself to 
Artaxerxes, son of Xerxes, and died in Magnesia at the age 
of 65. ° 

94. Q. What is said of the poverty of Aristides, and of 
the honor paid to his memory after death? A. He died ex- 
tremely poor, not possessing even means sufficient for his 
burial. His grateful city erected to his memory a monu- 
ment, set apart a sum of money for his two daughters, and 
made costly presents to his son. 

95. Q. Among the new men that now became prominent 
in Athens what two took the first rank? A. Cimon and 
Pericles. 

96. Q. In 477 B. C. what took place in relation to the 
supremacy of the allied Hellenic fleet? A. It passed from 
Sparta to Athens, and Sparta and the Peloponnesians with- 
drew from the war against the Persians. 

97. Q. For the next seventy-five years what state was the 
leading one in Greece, and practically presided over the 
Hellenic world? A. Athens. 

98. Q. What important victory did the Athenians, under 





Cimon; gain over'the:Persians)in 466 B. C.? A. The Per- 
sian naval and land forces were both signally defeated at the 
mouth of the river Eurymedon in Pamphylia. 

99. Q. What occurred to Sparta in 464 B. C.? A. An 
earthquake destroyed an important part of the city and 
killed many citizens. This was followed immediately by a 
revolt of the Helots. 

100. Q. What was the result to Cimon of the rivalry 
between himself and Pericles? A. Cimon was subjected to 
ostracism and banished from Athens. : 
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Dr. VINCENT: All members of the C. L. 8. C. will please 
stand up. I give you greeting to the Hall of Philosophy, 
‘‘the Hall in the Grove,’’ and I trust that the hours we spend 
together may be among the very brightest and happiest 
hours of our lives. Will all be seated except the class of 
1882. I am so glad to see so many of youhere. I am happy 
that we are permitted to have instruction in English his- 
tory by our friend Dr. Blackburn, who has made the study 
of English history as he has of Church history a specialty. 
Many of the class of 1882 will recognize in Dr. Blackburn 
the author of the Church History which so many of you 
have read. And as we are this year to give attention to 
some extent to English history, although our text-book has 
not been completed, and we shall make English history 
more of a specialty in the second year than in the first, I 
hope the lectures will prove helps as a sort of review of the 
work of the coming year. Dr. Blackburn will take forty- 
five minutes in the discussion of this subject. He must be 
hurried in this outline. I am sorry that we could not pro- 
vide for him six or eight or ten lectures. I now take pleas- 
ure in introducing to you Dr. Blackburn. 

Dr. Blackburn then delivered the following lecture: 


HOW BRITAIN BECAME ENGLAND, 


Before there was a science of geology men thought that 
Britain was once a part of the European continent. If you 
ever cross over from Calais to Dover in such a storm as that 
which wrecked the fleet of Ceesar, you may wish that it were 
so now. The Pheenicians probably carried on a tin-trade 
with Cornwall; Herodotus had obscure notions of the Cas- 
siterides—the Isles of Tin; and yet it does not seem that 
“Britain’’ means Tin-land. Aristotle, about 330 B. C., 
knew of-two islands, ‘‘very large and called Bretanic;” they 
were Albion, or the White Isle, so named from the chalk 
cliffs in the south, and Ierne, Erin, the West Isle. If Brit 
means painted, Britain may have been the Isle of Painted 
People. They took the blue color to terrify their foes. The 
bluest of them may have been in the north where the name 
was perhaps Latinized into Picti, the painted. 

The first luminous report of the Britons comes from 
Julius Cesar, who evidently regarded them as belonging to 
that vast Keltic region which extended from the Rubicon 
to the Orkneys. It was not a Keltic empire, for there was 
no political treaty of the tribes and clans. The Kelts were 
not organizers; they adhered to clanship, and never formed 
a great nationality. The two main branches of Kelts 
(Kletz, Galatze) seem to have been represented in Britain; 
the Kimri, whose name appears in Cambria and Cumber- 
land; and the Gauls, or the Geel, Weelsec, Welsh. Thus the 
Galatian, to whom Paul wrote, and the Welshman, who 
would like to prove that Paul visited his ancestors, seem to 
have had the same name, though it was modified by prim- 
itive efforts at reformed spelling. 


* First C. L. 8S. C. Round Table, Hall of Philosophy, Chautauqua, 
5 p.m, Wednesday, August 2, 1882, Rey. J. H. Vincent, D. D., pre- 
siding, 
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Were all the early people of Britain.Kelts? The debates 
or this question equal the fights between the éarly British 
classes, and there are no decisive victories yet. 

There was early a Saxon shore—but some think the 
Saxon was kept on the water side and not allowed to land 
on the coast. Were this people mere savages? There isa 
school or clique of writers who maintain that certain tribes 
were quite highly civilized hundreds of years before Czesar’s 
arrival; that they were peculiar, ingenious, industrious, 
spirited,. with superior knowledge of the arts; that they 
were skilled warriors, good farmers and cattle raisers. En- 
terprising traders, with a commerce extending to Gaul, 
Spain, and Phoenicia; builders of comfortable houses and 
strong fortifications, and huge temples; workers in metals, 
having coins of royal stamp; that they had the art of writ- 
ing, though they kept it as a secret art; that they proved 
their respect for woman by admitting her right to the 
throne; and that they were so eminent in mental and re- 
ligious culture as to attract young men of Gaul to their 
schools showed the profound wisdom of the Druids; that 
very many of these elements who have made England great 
in wisdom and enterprise came from the Britons rather 
than from the Anglo-Saxons, and that, by a wilful per- 
version of history, the Anglo-Saxons are credited with what 
is largely due to the Britons. 

Such descriptions are evidently too highly colored. Cesar 
did not find them so advanced in the useful arts, so rich 
and powerful, so elevated by intellectual pursuits, nor so 
superficially moral. They were not mere savages, ‘running 
wild in the woods.’’ They seem to have had some coined 
money. They showed some energy in the tin and lead busi- 
ness; they made bronze. They manufactured coracles and 
war-chariots. Some of them had circular houses, with low 
stone walls, conical roofs of shingles, and one arched en- 
trance which served.as both door and window, but most of 
their villages were circles of huts hollowed out of the hills, 
roofs thatched, and the smoke had to wait fifteen centuries 
for the epoch of chimneys. 

The Britons were divided in thirty-five tribes, each with 
its king. No central government existed, for the Pendragon, 
or overlord, belongs mainly to the times of the alleged King 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table. If we could 
reach all the facts in Druidism we could more readily de- 
termine the grade of civilization among the early Britons. 
If it was monotheistic, if it presents a belief in one God, 
it carried with ita wide polytheism anda worship of the 
powers of nature. The belief in immortality was burdened 
with the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. Its wor- 
ship in deeply shaded groves, its mistletoe boughs cut with 
a golden knife, its altars and white oxen for sacrifice, its 
alleged human victims (who were generally criminals), its 
gray-bearded priests, its bards and teachers putting their 
wisdom into triplets or triads, that the tradition of them 
might be secured, the reputed learning which was forbidden 
to be written, and poetry, ascribed to the minstrels of ro- 
mance, do not after all evince an intelligent development so 
high as has been affirmed. 

Britain has failed to become Roman. After the Roman 
troops were called away (about 409) there was a brief time, 
which I have called the British Period. It lasted about 
forty years. It gave the Britons a chance to regain and 
preserve their independence. In no other case did the 
Romans so completely abandon a province. In no other 
was a long-oppressed people so strangely left to its liberty 
and self-government. Inno other was the golden oppor- 
tunity less wisely improved and more fatally lost. It shows 
that mere liberty—the mere freedom from oppression or re- 
straint—is not all that is needed to secure progress, self- 
advancement, self-culture and prosperity by a people, or by 
an individual. More Britons were still Kelts, though 





not ‘unmitigated Kelts.”. They were. somewhat Ro. 
manized by intermarriages, and by the civilities of socig) 
life, during four hundred years. Probably many of them 
were half Roman in birth and customs. They had for 
their own. the Roman cities, villas, houses, farms, 
gardens, and the machinery of government. They have 
a happy chance, a bright dawn, a successful day in 
the work of national reconstruction; but they were 
like the youth who has long groaned under - severe 
tutors and guardians, and suddenly becomes free. He leaps 
into liberty and fortune, he revels unrestrained while he 
ought to apply his hands to the labor and his heart to the 
wisdom by which he might make the best of his inheritance, 
He needs more than freedom, more than mere opportunity: 
he must have character and self-management, vigor, euter- 
prise, or his last estate shall be worse than'the first. 

The majority of the Britons had long been virtually serfs, 
and they seem to have undervalued, or despised, the min- 
ority who had most learning, knew most of Roman law, 
and had the best abilities to advise and rule them. They 
seem to have been leaders, intent on bringing everybody 
down to their own degradation. Like the Russian Nihilists, 
they would annihilate government, and the higher order of 
society, dissolve the Roman civilization, and reduce all to 
the old Keltic barbarism. In such society plenty of men 
seek to be leaders. This independence becomes anarchy, lib- 
erty comes to be helplessness, and public clamors deepen 
the common woe. It seems that nearly every leader of a 
class wishes to be a king—and that while Ambrosius, a half 
Roman, claimed to be overlord, and tried to maintain some- 
thing of the Roman authority and government, a Keltic 
prince ‘named Vortigern, usurped the supreme power, 
as the overlord, or Pendragon. Perhaps London was his 
headquarters—among the hard adjectives applied to him is 
the long one pusillanimous. The story is that in a council 
of chieftains he showed how the Scots and the Picts could 
not be dissolved by any force at home, and hence foreign aid 
was sought. This brings us to the Anglo-Saxon period. 
We need to have a clear idea of the Germanic element in the 
English nationality and civilization. 

If we go back to the time when the Holy Child was at 
Nazareth, we shall find that the Roman Emperor was in- 
tent upon conquering the Germanic peoples. The Roman 
legions fought desperately. One hero resisted them—Her- 
mann [Arminius], who has been called the savior of Ger- 
many. Battling hard and long, he broke the wing of the 
Roman Eagle, and sent the Roman generals howling home, 
and Tacitus had the frankness to write that Arminius was 
without dispute, the emancipator of Germany. In battles 
not always the victor, he nevertheless remained in war un- 
conquered, and he is still celebrated in the heroic songs of 
the Germans. 

We may be thankful, for if Rome had conquered Ger- 
many the Teutonic spirit of liberty might have been lost; 
no English people might have existed, and we would not 
be here absorbed in English history, The Germans were 
left free—the only western people vigorously assailed by 
the Romans, and yet unsubdued. They lived to send de- 
struction to the Roman empire in the west, and on the 
ruins to erect better nationalities where the Goths and 
Franks were making new homes and nationalities for 
themselves in Roman lands. What were the Saxon and 
Angles to do?, Were they to remain in their foresis and 
swamps and have no part in creating the new Europe? 
They hardly could see it, and yet they were a people of des- 
tiny; not doomed to waste their wonderful energies in bar- 
barism, but destined to. be the foremost of the Teutonic 
race in ruling the world in the nineteenth century. Think 
what the English speaking peoples are to-day, and where 
they are, and what they are doing in government, in com- 
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merce, in literature, in religion, in missions, in controlling 
the great things of the world, and think what the centuries 
nave done for them, and you surely will be interested to 
know what sort of folks they were when they first strode 
out into history. The old Saxon land stretches along from 
the Rhine to the Baltic—a very misty, foggy, dropsical 
jand. If the people did not take to the sea, the sea came to 
most of them, and they might naturally ask whether 
higher lands would not promote a higher life. Just north 
ofthem were the Angles. There was the truly original old 
England—the Angle-land—and farther north the Jutes, all 
really one people. 

They might have removed into Gaul if the Franks had not 
been ahead of them. Probably bands of them there had al- 
ready been settling in Britain. But a mere settlement is 
not a conquest. It seems, too, that someof them weresail- 
ing northward into what we call Scotland, and that they 
were quite disposed to aid the Picts in their assaults on the 
Britons. Whatif they had not been persuaded into another 
service by Vortigern? What if they had begun their con- 
quest in the north? The history of the English would be- 
gin in Scottish soil. Edinburgh might be the great metropo- 
lis of the English-speaking world. No doubt they were 
ready for such a call as Vortigern would have given them. 
They wanted a healthier climate. It was easy for them to 
move. They had not much to leave behind, nor much to 
pack up and carry away. With us the proverb is, ‘‘ Three 
moves are equal toa fire.”” Notso withthem. They had 
lived very economically. Had no real estate to offer at 
forced sales, no furniture to send to the auctioneer, no gas 
fixtures to dispose of, no books to box; the ladies had no 
Saratoga trunks to fill ; the children did not part in tears from 
schoolmates, for they had no schools, and no wish for any. 
There were no church pew rents to be settled; there was not 
much undoing of social ties, for the whole kith and kin were 
ready to trundle off together. They could easily take with 
them their unwritten laws, their customs, virtues and vices. 
Are Hengist and company alla myth? The name Hengist 
seems to mean horse. Did the tradition of a flag with a 
white-horse on it come to be impersonated in an imaginary 
Jute chief, who made his contracts with Vortigern, and 
grew powerful by speculations in real estate? If we need 
not believe that he took unfair advantages of the pusillani- 
mous Britons, nor all that is told of his beautiful daughter 
Rowena, who is said to have been wedded to the pusillani- 
mous, in order that her father might have a title to more 
land, nor that Hengist drew hundreds of Britons to a feast 
and slaughtered their king, yet wesee no good reason for de- 
nying his existence, nor for erasing his name from the list 
of invaders who made notable landing on the shores of Brit- 
ain. The five great landings in English history are those of 
Julius Cesar, B. C. 55, allying Britain to the civilized world; 
Hengist, A. D. 449, marking the entrance of the original 
English; Augustine, 597, who brought over the Roman type 
of Christianity ; William the Conqueror, 1066, who estab- 
lished the Norman feudalism, and William III, 1688, who 
gave Great Britain a free constitution. These landings make 
great epochsand a remembrance of them will be an aid in the 
study of English history. It seems clear that the new- 
comers own provinces only by hard and long fidelity, and 
that these were new arrivals in a stream of migration. 

The conquest went on in dreadful monotony for about 
one hundred and fifty years. As we read the Anglo- 
Saxon chronicle our minds form a grim picture of flash- 
ing swords and crackling flames, of ruined walls, 
falling towers, altars shattered, priests and bishops slain, 
people cut down in the streets,and a miserable remnant 
hiding in the mountains, or selling themselves into 
slavery to the invaders, or flying for refuge into the forests 
of the west and north, or even beyond the seas, until the 





conquerors organized kingdoms, and Christianity comes to 
teach them a common humanity. 

To show the slow progress of the conquest let us empha- 
size a few leading facts and dates: 

About 449 the Jutes began their work, and in about 
twenty-four years they had their kingdom of Kent. In 477 
the Saxons under Ella, their chief, began to win their king- 
dom, Sussex (or South Sax), and it took them full twenty 
years. In 495 Kerdic, and his son, Kymic, landed in the 
south, and they were twenty-four years in gaining their 
kingdom of Wessex (or West Sax). In 530 Erkinwin 
began his conquests, and after twelve years Essex was the 
East Saxon kingdom. In 540 Uffa and his followers estab- 
lished themselves in East Angli, and they were Angles. In 
547 Ida, with a tribe of Angles, gained a footing in the 
north of the Humber, and thus began North Humberland, 
which became, for a time, the most important of all the 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. 

Thus we have two general divisions—the Anglic and 
Saxon. The term Anglo-Saxon did not come from a union 
of these peoples, like the union of the New England colo- 
nies in 1643. Itisa mere term of convenience. The term 
English was early used by these people. The people were 
virtually one in language, religion and laws, but they had 
separate and independent kingdoms. We say kingdoms, 
for war made each leading chieftain a king. These kings 
were often at war with each other, and hence the slowness 
of the conqueror was not altogether due to the resistance of 
the Britons. It was somewhat due to the jealousies and 
broils of these kings. It is usual to speak of the Heptarchy, 
the seven kingdoms, but these numbers were not al- 
ways preserved, even before the time of Egbert; when one 
king had a kind of supremacy over the rest, he was a 
Bretwalder, a Britain-wielder, an over-lord, a sort of incipi- 
ent emperor. The best way to study the history from 450 
to 800, that is through three hundred and fifty tedious 
years, is to follow the chief over-lordships. Thus, (1) Kent; 
(2) Northumbria; (3) Mercia; (4) Wessex. There was no 
real constitutional union of these kingdoms like the union 
of our States. We shall see that Wessex not only gains 
the over-lordship in the nineteenth century, but so holds it 
that Wessex brings unity to these realms, and becomes the 
basis of united England. The blood of its founder, Kerdic, 
runs in the veins of nearly every English monarch through 
all the history. Queen Victoria is a descendant of Kerdice, 
and of Alfred. 


At the close of the lecture, and while the ‘‘ Chautauqua 
Songs’ were being distributed, Dr. Blackburn said: I think 
that one of the best books which you can get for twenty 
cents is Green’s ‘‘ Making of England.’ That goes all over 
this history. You can get it in the ‘“‘ Harper Library” for 
twenty cents, and it has admirable maps in it. There is 
another book on the old English history, down from the 
times of William the Conqueror, that is ‘‘ Freeman’s Old 
English History.’”’ And then I recommend always ‘‘Green’s 
Short History of the English People.” 

Dr. VINCENT: Those of you who have read it, raise your 
hands. (Many raised their hands.) 

Dr. VINCENT: Will you now turn to “ Bright Gleams 
Again Chautauqua’s Waves,’ and will all sing? 

(The hall was full and singing was truly inspiring, being 
led by Prof. C. C. Case.) 

DR. VINCENT: Before we sing the song of evening praise, 
I wish to say that persons having questions to ask, difficul- 
ties to present, suggestions to offer, would do well to write 
out such questions and suggestions, that they may be read 
trom the platform and answered, or otherwise presented. I 
am exceedingly anxious to have the privilege of taking by 
the hand all members of the C. L. 8. C. on the ground, who 
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care to shake hands, and to have such conversation with 
you as opportunity may afford, and a reception for that pur- 
pose will be given at some time before long. I say this to 
protect you against the unsatisfactory attempt at conversa- 
tion, introduction, and acquaintance, etc., after the session 
of the Round-Table. The fact is that Iam anxious to see 
about four hundred of you, and ask you some questions, and 
some of you have some questions to ask; and it is embar- 
rassing and unsatisfactory to attempt any such solution of 
difficulties in an informal conversation after the adjourn- 
ment of the Round-Table. And therefore if you will put in 
writing the questions to be asked, and here are fifty people 
who would like to have that one question answered, we will 
have it answered in public, and in this way will accomplish 
a great deal of good for the C. L. 8. C. 

Miss Kimball has arrived and will appoint an hour each 
day at the office when she will meet members of the class 
of 1882. You want to make sure that your names are en- 
rolled, that your records are all right, and you do not want 
to present yourself at the gate for admission without a 
‘* wedding garment ”’ on (laughter), or a ticket, which is the 
same thing on that occasion; and by calling on Miss Kim- 
ball (and the sooner you do it perhaps the better), you will 
receive from her a ticket that will entitle you to the ‘‘passage 
of the arches,” and without that ticket you can not get in. 
The earlier you do it the better; the days are passing 
and the office will be crowded. I have no doubt that with 
the thousands of names that Miss Kimball is compelled to 
examine, and the ten thousands of documents and letters, 
in spite of all her carefulness, some blunder will occur, and 
some will not be recognized on that last day who ought to 
be recognized. Let us guard against this. Let each indi- 
vidual attend to this matter. Secure your ticket, put it in 
a safe place, see that you do not lose it, for the gate will not 
be open to those who have no ticket. 

A. M. Martin: The hour at the office will be from ten 
to eleven. We desire to have the members enroll their 
names there. 

Dr. VINCENT: It is now time for us to close, and we will 
sing our evening praise, the fourteenth number on the slips. 
You may take with you these slips, and bring them again. 
Ido not know but we ought to have Assembly hymnals. 
To-morrow evening we shall have with us the C. L. 8. C. 
Glee Club, which has been organized by Prof. Case, and 
which is to assist us in the exercises of Commencement 
Day. Let us rise and sing— 

** Day is dying in the west; 
Heaven is touching earth with rest.”’ 

Dr. Vincent closed with the benediction. 
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GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 

Students of the German language, of the Chautauqua 
School, during the present summer, and those wishing to 
become members of my summer classes next season, may 
continue their studies henceforth under my direction dur- 
ing the winter months by correspondence. 

A free and full use of any living language involves: (1) 
the art of hearing ; (2) the art of speaking ; (3) the art of read- 
ing; (4) the art of writing. A mastery of the first two re- 
quires the aid of a living teacher, and is best secured during 
the summer months at Chautauqua. A beginning, and a 
very fair one, may, however, be made at home by the aid of 
my text-books and such other helps as I propose furnishing 
to my students this winter. 

The art of reading and writing can be as well taught by 
letter as in the school room. In Germany correspondence 





schools for the languages have long existed and been re- 
markably successful. It is now proposed to maintain such 
a winter school this season. Each member of this schoo} 
will belong toa circle capable of doing a like work. The 
different circles, of which there are ten already organized, 
will do a specific work in order to insure efficiency in work, 
and regularity in progress. For the present year three 
classes are organized, and the requirements of the several 
classes are as follows: 
1—BEGINNERS. 

(a) Complete Grammar, two themes weekly to be writ- 
ten. 

(b) First Book, three lessons weekly to be read. 

(ec) German Letter, once monthly, to be enlarged in size 
each month. 

(d) Elementary Reader, one page monthly, beginning 


November 1. 
2—MIDDLE CLASS. . 


(a) Complete Grammar, three themes weekly to be writ- 
ten. 

(6) Second Book, two lessons weekly to be read until 
completed, then to be followed by the Echo. 

(c) Elementary Reader, p. 14, first piece to be the subject 
of first letter; this page and each succeeding page to be par- 
aphrased in German; one page monthly. 

(d) German Letter, once monthly, to cover at least two 
pages of note paper. 

3—ADVANCED CLASS. 

(a) German Echo, paraphrasing four lessons monthly. 

(6) Collegiate Reader, different selections therefrom with 
connected historical readings and critiques. 

(c) Composition, once monthly, taking as a theme the 
reading of the month. 

The written pages sent me will be promptly returned in 
corrected form, and with such emendations as they shall 
call for. It is hoped that this systematic course of study, 
which will begin September 1, and end June 20, will help 
the faithful student gradually over all the important diffi- 
culties in the German language. With the additional help 
of summer work in my class, I am ready to assure actual 
mastery of German within a reasonable period of time. 

Terms of membership: $1.00 monthly, to be remitted 
quarterly, or in one payment for the ten months. 

Please address J. H. WoRMAN, Ph. D., 401 Washington 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Lieutenant Danenhower has given to a reporterof the Washington 
Star an account of Alexy, the hero of the Jeannette expedition, whose 
name was little known until found penned so often in the sad journal 
of Commander De Long. During all that march to death in the Lena 
Delta, it will be remembered, it was Alexy who went on ahead to ex- 
plore the way, it was Alexy who secured for the wanderers their 
meagre supply of food, it was Alexy who gave his coat to save De 
Long from freezing, and it was Alexy who, faithful to the end, at last 
succumbed and lay down to die among the latest survivors. This 
brave man was an Alaskan Indian, from St. Michael’s, Norton Sound. 
He was finely proportioned, with small, delicate-looking hands and 
feet. Among the “ Jeannette’s "’ crew he was a general favorite on 
account of his polite manners and readiness to help in any wog.. 
He learned the English alphabet, became expert at stuffing birgs, 
and also learned to draw. He was a fine dancer, and often amugd 
the crew by illustrations of Indian war-dances. He was very fon pf 
his family, and at times became homesick, fearing his wife and lifge 
boy would not have sufficient clothing while he was away. Beye 
sailing he had made arrangements to have his pay all given to gis 
wife. She will not know of his death until next spring, and Mis 
thought some arrangements will be made by which she will re #re 
his pay up to that time. : 





The wearing of jewelry is going out of fashion in England. is 
regarded as vulgar to be seen with a display of jewels, unless it !{gon 
great occasions. Bare arms and throats are the rule in fashiorgpole 
society, the wearing of bangles, bracelets, and chains being o to 
those who do not follow the newest styles. 
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THE C.L.S. C. 


President: Lewis Miller. 
Superintendent of Instruction: J. H. Vincent, D. D. 
Counselors: Lyman Abbott, D. D.; Bishop H. W. Warren, D. D.; 


J, M. Gibson, D. D.; W.C. Wilkinson, D. D. 
Office Secretary : Miss Kate F. Kimball. 
General Secretary: Albert M. Martin. 


1.—aIM. 


This new organization aims to promote habits of reading and study in nature, art. 
science and in secular and sacred literature, in connection with the routine of daily 
life (especially among those whose educational advantages have been limited), sO as 
to secure to them the college student’s general outlook upon the world and life, and 
to develop the habit of close, connected, persistent thinking. 


2.—METHODs. 
individual study in lines and by text-books which shall 
be : pear ie perp dy wen help and poems, Aone in such studies ; by 
summer courses of lectures and “‘ students’ sessions’’ at Chautauqua, and by written 
reports and examinations. 
3.—COURSE OF STUDY. 
The course of study prescribed by the C. L. S. C, shail cover a period of four years. 


4,—ARRANGEMENT OF CLASSES, 

Each year’s courst of study will be considered the “first year ’’ for new pupils, 

whether itbe the first, second, third or fourth ofthe four years’ course. For example, 

“the class of 1886, ’’ instead of beginning October, 1882, with the same studies which 
were pursued in 1881-82 by “‘ the class of 1885,’ will fall in with “ the class of ’85, 

and take for their first year the second year’s course of the 8sclass. The first year for 
“the class of885 ’’. will thus in due time become the fourth year for “ the class of 1886. 


5.—C. L. 8S. C. COURSE OF READING, 1882-’83. 
I. Required. 


1. Readings in the History and Literature of Greece, England, Russia, Scandinavia, 
*China, Japan and America. p ' 

2, Readings in Science ; Geology, Astronomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 

3 Readings in Bible History, and in Biblical and General Religious Literature. 


II. White Seal. 


1, Additional Readings in Greek, English and Biblical History. 
2. Additional Readings in English and American Literature. 


IIT. White ( Crystal) Seal for Graduates. 
Readings in History, Literature and Science, 1n the line of the Required Course for 
the year. 
is is a Special Course for Graduates of the Class of 1882 who wish to continue 
their connection with the Circle. 


6.—BOOKS FOR THE C. L. 8. C. COURSE, 1882-’83. 


I. Reyuired. 


History of Greece, by Prof. T. T. Timayenis. 
$1.15. a . 

Preparatory Greek Course in English, | Dr. W, C. Wilkinson. Price, $1. _ 

Chautauqua Text Book, No. 5, Greek istory, by Dr. J. H. Vincent. Price, 10 
cents, 

Recreations in Astronomy, by Bishop Henry W. Warren, D. D. Price, $r.10. 

Chautauqua Text-Book, No. 2, Studies of the Stars, by Bishop H. W. Warren, 

. D. Price, ro cents. 

First Lessons in Geology, by Prof. A- S. Packard, Jr. 

Chautauqua Text-Book, No. 4, English History, by Dr. 
10 cents. 

Chautauqua Text-Book, No. 34, China, Corea and Japan, by W. Elliot Griffis. 

ice, 10 cents, 

Evangeline, by Henry W. Leapien. Price, paper, 20 cents ; cloth, so cents. 

Hampton Tracts: A Haunted House, by Mrs. M. F. Armstrong; and Cleanliness 
and Disinfection, by Elisha Harris, M. Db. Price, 15 cents. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. * 
Price, te which will be published, (monthly): Pictures from English His” 
, by C. E. Bishop, Esq.; Chapters from Early Russian History, by Mrs. M. S- 
Robinson ; Passages Dice Eeendiinaten History and Literature, by Prof. L. A. Sher- 
man, of New Haven, Conn,; Sabbath Readings in Classic Religious Literature, 
selected by Dr. J. H.Vincent. 

Tue CHAUTAUQUAN will also contain, in the department of Reguired Readings, 
brief papers as follows: Studies in Ancient Greek Life ; Selections from English Lit- 
erature; Readings from Russian Literature ; Readings from the Literature of China 
and Japan ; Readings in Bible History ; Readings in Biblical Literature ; Readings in 
Geology ; Readings in Astronomy ; hadieg in Physiology and Hygiene. 


Vol. x. Parts 3,4and5. Price, 


Price, 50 cents. 


J. H. Vincent. Price, 


ADDITIONAL READINGS FOR 8TUDENTS OF THE CLASS OF ’83. 


Hints for Home Reading, by Dr. Lyman Abbott. Price, cloth, $1; board, 75 cts. 
‘ rae el in the Grove, by Mrs. Alden. (A story of Chautauqua and the C, L. S. 

«) Price, $1.50. 

Outline Study of Man, by Dr. Mark Hopkins. Price, $1.50. 


IT. For the White Seal. 


Persons who pursue the ‘‘ White Seal Course”’ of each year, in addition to the 
regular course, will receive at the time of their graduation a white seal for each year, 
to be attached to the regular diploma. 

History of Greece, by Prof. T.T. Timayenis. Vol. 1; completed. Price, $1.15. 

William the Conqueror, and Queen Elizabeth, Abbott’s series. Price, 80 cents. 

Outlines of Bible History, by Bishop J. F. Hurst, D. D. Price, socents. 

Chautauqua Library of ngtish History and Literature. Vol. 1. Price, paper, 60 
cents ; cloth, 80 cents. 

Outre-Mer, by Henry W. Longfellow. Price, paper, 15 cents ; cloth, 40 cents. 

Hamlet. Rolfe’sedition. Price, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 70 cents. 

Julius Cesar. Rolfe’s edition. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 70 cents. 


III. Required.—For the White ( Orystal) Seal, for Graduates of 1882. 


Tae Cuavravouan. Required Reading. 
History of Greece. Vol. 1. By T. T. Timayenis. 
William the Conqueror and Queen Elizabeth. Abbott’s Series. 
Outre-Mer, b Henry W. Longfellow. 
Hamlet. Rolfe’s edition. 
uhus Cesar. Rolfe’s edition. 
following is the distribution of the 





SUBJECTS AND BOOKS THROUGIIOUT THE YEAR: 
[Ch. stands for CuauTauquay.] 

October. Chomenqes. Text-Book, Studies of the 
History of Greece. Vol.1. (Timayenis.) Readings - penne Al (Ch.) 

(Parts 3, 4, and s.) : English, Russian, Scandinavian, and Re- 
Chautauqua Text-Book, Greek History. ligious History and Literature. (Ch. ) 

(Vincent. ) Readings in Bible History and Literature. 
Geology. (Packard.) ) 
Readings in English, Russian, Scandinav- 

ian, and Religious History and Litera- 

|Recreations in Astronomy. 


ture. 5 
Readings in Geology. (Ch.) |Readings in Astronomy. ( ) 
November. a. eee English History. 
. : incent. 
Vel. 2. (Timayenis.)| (ish, Russian, Scandinavian, and Re- 
| ligious History and Literature. (Ch.) 
Selections from English Literature. (Ch.) 


April. 


March. 


arren.) 


History of Greece. 
Parts 3, 4, and 5.) 
Geology. (Packard.) 
English, Russian, Scandinavian, and Re- 
ligious History and Literature (Ch.) | 
Readings in Geology. (Ch.) |Physiology, Hygiene, andjHome.; Hamp- 
December. = Leer oy : (Ch.) 
2 |Readings in Physiology. . 
Preparatory Greek Course in English.| English, Russian, Scandinavian, a 
ilkinson.) ligious History and Literature. ° 
English, Russian, Scandinavian and Re-lndeatoanteem english Literature. (Ch.) 
ligious History and Literature, (Ch.) | Ma 
Studies in Ancient Greek Life. (Ch.) | : hay. 
Readings from Russian Literature. (Ch.)| Evangeline. (Longfellow.) _ 
: {English, Russian, Scandinavian, and Re- 
January 1883. | ligious History and Literature. (Ch.) 
Preparatory Greek Course in English.|Readings in a (Ch.) 
ilkinson.) June, 
Eglish, Russian, Scandinavian, and Re- Chestencun Laxtiiock. Chins, Cosa 
ligious History and Literature. (Ch.) | — Jones. (Griffis..) , , 
ra in Bible History and Literature. | poslish, Russian, Scandinavian, and Re- 
" 7 | ligious History and Literature. 7 
February. |Readin s from the jLiterature of China 
Recreations in Astronomy. (Warren.) | and Japan. (Ch,) 


7.—SPECIAL COURSES. 


Members of the C. L. S. C. may take, in addition to the regular course above pre- 
scribed, one or more specjal courses, and pass an examination upon them. Pupils 
will receive credit and testimonial seals to be appended to their regular diploma, ac- 
cording to the merit of examination on these supplemental courses. 


8.—THE PREPARATORY COURSE. 


Persons who are too young, or not sufficiently advanced in their studies, to take 
the regular C. L. S. C. course, may adopt certain preparatory lessons for one or more 
years. 

For circulars of the preparatory course, address Miss K. F. Kimball, Plainfield, 
se A 


9.—INITIATION FEE, 


To defray the expenses of correspondence, memoranda, etc., an annual fee of fifty 
cents is required. This amount should be forwarded to Miss K. F. Kimball, Plain- 
field, N. J. (by New York or Philadelphia draft, or post-office order on Plainfield, N. 
J.)_ Do not send postage stamps if you can possibly avoid it. 

N. B.—In sending your fee, ~ sure to state to which class you belong, whether 
1883, 1884, 1885, or 1886. 

10.—APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


Persons desiring to unite with the C. L. S. C. should forward answers to the fol- 
lowing questions to Miss K. F. Kimball, Plainfield, N. J. The class graduating in 
1886 should begin the study of the lessons required October, 1882, They may begin as 
late as January 1, 1883. 

1. Give your name in full. 2. Your postoffice address, with county and State. 
3- Are you married or single? 4. hatis your age? Are you between twent 
and thirty, or thirty and forty, or forty and fifty, or fifty and sixty, etc. ? f 
married, how many children living under the age of sixteen years? + 6. What is 

our occupation? 7. With what religious denomination are you connected? 8, 

‘o you, after mature deliberation, resolve, if able, to prosecute the four years’ course 
ot study presented by the C. L.S.C.? 9. Do you promise to give an average of 
four hours a week to the reading and study required by this course? 10. How much 
more than thetime specified do you hope to give to this course of study ? 

11.—TIME REQUIRED. 

An average of forty minutes reading each week day will enable the students in nine 
months to complete the books required for the year. More time than this will proba- 
bly be spent by many persons, and for their accommodation a special course of read- 
ing on the same subject has been indicated. The habit of thinking steadily upon 
worthy themes during one’s secular toil will lighten labor, brighten life, and develop 
power. 

12.—MEMORANDA. 

The annual examinations will be held at the homes of the members, and in writing. 
Memoranda will be forwarded to them, and by their written replies the committee can 
judge whether or not they have read the books required. 

13.—ATTENDANCE AT CHAUTAUQUA, 

Persons should be present to enjoy the annual meetings at Chautauqua, but attend- 
ance there is not necessary to graduation in the C. L. S. Persons who have never 
visited Chautauqua may enjoy the ad ges, dipl , and honors of the Circle. 
The AssEMBLY Pany ERALD is published on the grounds during the Chautauqua 
Assembly. Send $1 for the Dairy Heratp to T. = Flood, Meadville, Pa, Back 
numbers can be supplied. 





14.—MISCELLANEOUS. 

For the story of the C. L. S. C., and explanation of the Local Circles, the Memorial 
Days to be observed by all true C. L. S.C. members, St. Paul’s Grove at Chautauqua, 
etc., etc., address (inclose three-cent stamp), Miss K. F. Kinmball, Plainfield, N. J., 
who will forward the Chautauqua Hand-Book, No. 2, sixty-four pages. Blank forms, 
containing the ten questions given in paragraph 10, will also be sent on application. 


15.—OUR CLASS MOTTORS. 
We study the Word and the Works of God. 
Let us keep our Heavenly Father in the midst. 
Never be discouraged. 
16.—BOOKS OF THE C. L. 8. C. 
Address Phillips & Hunt, 805 Broadway, New York; and Walden & Stowe, Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago. 


*TuHe Cuautauguan is a monthly magazine containing more than one half the “re- 
uired’”’ readi Ten bers for the year. 72 pages a month. Price. $1.50 a year. 
‘or alt the books address Phillips &Hunt, New York, or Walden & Stowe, Cincinnati 

or Chicago. For Tue Cuautauguan address, Theodore L. Flood, Meadville, Pa. 
+We ask this question to ascertain the possible future intellectual and moral influence 
of this “Circle”’ on your homes. 
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The Chautauqua Assembly of 1882. 


The Ninth Assembly has come and gone, and in all respects it has 
fulfilled the most sanguine anticipations of its friends. In spite of 
the coldness of the season, which resulted in sparse attendance and 
half-filled hotels at many summer resorts, Chautauqua was thronged 
by crowds of visitors and the Hotel Atheneum, which had been 
greatly enlarged during the year, was filled to repletion with guests, 
and at times, even with its increased facilities, was unable to receive 
all that applied for accommodations. The program was unusually 
brilliant and attractive, even for Chautauqua, and in all its depart- 
ments gave fresh evidence of unfailing resources and continued 
growth. One would naturally suppose that after the long contin- 
uance of the Assembly the exercises would become stale and tame, 
but so fertile is the brain of the great conductor of Chautauqua that 
each succeeding program is a new surprise. 

The Missionary Institute, which each year precedes the regular 
exercises of the Assembly, brought together many workers in this 
department of church enterprise of all denominations, among 
whom were a number of veteran missionaries who had been for 
years employed in active work both in the home and foreign field. 
The numerous addresses and conferences were of great practical 
utility And would doubtless stimulate all who were present to greater 
efforts to promote the cause of missions. 

The attendance on the exercises of the Teachers’ Retreat was in- 
dicative of a healthy growth in this department and the many lectures 
by leading educators were both entertaining and profitable. Those 
of our readers engaged in teaching will find it most beneficial to 
spend at least a portion of their vacation at Chautauqua in attend- 
ance on the exercises of the Teachers’ Retreat, The large increase 
in the number of students in the School of Languages bore witness 
alike to the continued popularity of the able corps of instructors, con- 
sisting of Dr. Strong and Professors Worman, Lummis, Lalande and 
MacClintock, and to the efficiency and thoroughness of the methods 
employed. It becomes more and more evident that the charge of 
‘‘ superficiality ’ so frequently urged against this department of As- 
sembly work is only a superficial criticism of superficial observers. 

The School of Theology is reported as having about four hundred 
students on its rolls,—a grand showing for its first year’s work. Its 
course of study is to be simplified and it will doubtless become an 
important factor in the Chautauqua University. The Sunday-school 
Normal Department, which from the beginning has been one of the 
leading features at Chautauqua, still retains its prominence, and 
under the conduct of the veteran Sunday-school workers, the Revs. 
B. T. Vincent and J. L. Hurlbut,.was made most interesting and 
profitable to all in attendance. The Children’s School in the Temple 
proved attractive not only to the little ones for whom it is especially 
designed but also to the crowds of spectators who daily frequented 
its exercises. 

The Ninth Assembly will be ever memorable in the history of 
Chautauqua as the era of the graduation of the first class of the C. 
L. 8. C., nearly eight hundred of whom were present to receive their 
diplomas, while as many more, who could not come, were reported 
as having successfully completed the required course of study. The 
C. L. 8. C. is one of the most important movements inaugurated at 
Chautauqua. Its circles are multiplying and extending to distant 
lands. THe CHavuTavuquan will continue to be the organ of this 
great and growing society, and no labor or expense will be spared 
to mike it worthy of its great mission. 

The number, variety and excellence of the musical entertainments 
of the Assembly of '82 show that the Chautauqua authorities and 

audiences fully realize the value of music as a means of culture. 
The great organ in the Amphitheater proved a fine acquisition. Its 
deep peals of melody rolled through the forest aisles with weird 
sweetness and added a new charm to the musical exercises of the 
Assembly. Concerts and cantatas gave evidence of the fine musical 
talent that yearly congregates at Chautauqua. The Royal Hand Bell 
Ringers and Gleemen of London formed a novel and unique feature 
in this department. The members of this troupe displayed wonder- 
ful dexterity in handling their mellow-tonged bells, and the beautiful 
melodies, rung in harmonious chimes, were always listened to with 
delight by j immense audiences. Signor Vitale and the Beecher chil- 
dren contributed largely to the musical entertainments of the season, 
evoking from their violins such strains as that instrument only can 
produce. 

Ample provisions were made for the amusement of all classes. 
Boating and excursions on the Lake, archery in the groves, skating 








at the rink, fireworks on the Point, lawn tennis at the Park At! Gheum, 
and croquet everywhere, afforded every opportunity nece:; ry for 
those desiring recreation. 

In closing our summary we must pronounce the Ninth A ssem- 
bly to have been one of the most brilliant and successfu¥ in the 
history of Chautauqua. To those of our readers who attef nded its 
delightful exercises, it will be a “ green spot” in their meisory for 
many a year to come; and those who did not have this privilege 
can not but deplore what they have missed. 





The C. L. S. C. Commencement. 


The C. L. 8. C. overshadowed every other Chautauqua organiza. 
tion at the recent Assembly. The number of members present, the 
intensity of their zeal, the commencement exercises on the twelfth 
of August, the verdict of the visitors and the newspapers, al] 
pointed to one conclusion, viz., that the C. L. 8. C. is the grandest 
outcome of all the nine years of Chautauqua incubating and growth, 
To graduate a class of two thousand people in one day was a sub- 
lime scene. The like of it has never been witnessed in any uni- 
versity’s halls, or on any college campus, in this or any other land, 
It is a result alike gratifying to the chief men of Chautauqua and al] 
friends of education everywhere, but above all to the members of 
the Class of ’82, who were more directly benefited by it than any 
others. 

The history of the C. L. 8. C, during the past four years amounts 
to a demonstration of the Chautauqua Idea. Writers for magazines 
and all kinds of periodicals have explained and philosophized be- 
fore the people, trying to tell them what the Chautauqua Idea is, 
what it was leading to, and what it would finally be, but they have 
all failed to explain its depth and breadth and far-reaching results, 
The C. L. 8. C. Commencement broke the seal, and henceforth “he 
that runs may read.’’ Popular education for the masses explains it 
all. History, dry as dust, made popular; the sciences and philoso- 
phy, theology and the literature of the nations put into popular lan- 
guage and adapted to the common people: this is the whole story. 
And the fact that more than thirty thousand men and women have 
in writing signified their intention to pursue the four years’ course 
of study prescribed for the C. L. 8. C. is in itself a triumph; and the 
graduation of two thousand of these persons marks the dawn ofa 
new intellectual era in no one can tell how many communities(or 
homes, or Sunday-schools, or churches. It should be remembered, 
too, that it is Christian education. ‘‘We study the Word and 
works of God;’’ ‘‘Let us keep our Heavenly Father in the midst.” 
These are the mottoes of the C. L. 8. C. everywhere, and especially 
of authors in the preparation of all the books and readings em- 
braced in the curriculum. 

There are “‘local circles,’ but the C. L. 8. C. is not a local institu- 
tion. St. Paul’s Grove at Chautauqua is the geographical center, 
and the Hall of Philosophy in this Grove is its chief intellectual 
arena, but the Hall is open toward the north, and toward the south, 
toward the east, and toward the west, so also have the lines of 
the C. L. 8. C. gone out into all the earth, until its fires have been 
lighted in many lands. 

The multitudes that throng the Chautauqua groves in the summer 
time in years to come, will have something definite to fix their eyes 
upon in the program. They will expect to see commencement day 
with its graduating class marching through the arches, to hear 
grand songs and grand orations, to see thousands of men, women, 
and children, and they will not be disappointed. 

The scenes of the first commencement day simply foreshadow 
what is to be, in the years to come, for those who may live to be 
there to see and hear what will be revealed in this favored place. 





The Temperance Question. 
The friends of temperance have reason to congratulate themselves 
on the brilliant spccesses which have attended their efforts of late in 
seeking to promote the interests of their cause. Maine, Kansas and 
Iowa now constitute a noble trio of prohibition States, and into this 
goodly fellowship Ohio, Nebraska and Indiana bid fair soon to enter. 
The temperance sentiment is rapidly gathering strength in all sec- 
tions of the country. The people are everywhere becoming aroused 
to the importance of the great issue, and should politicians and par- 
ties attempt to withstand its progress they will be swept out of the 
way or overwhelmed by the avalanche of public opinion in the not 
distant future. 
But temperance workers must not think their work is done evel 
when prohibitory amendments are inserted in the statute books of 
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their State. The liquor party is lawless in its spirit, and will neither 
respect nor obey any law it deems inimical to its interests, save 
on compulsion. Only as the citizens of a State, who have voted pro- 
hibition, compel the enforcement of the prohibitory statute, will it be 
enforced. This has proven to be the case in Kansas, where, after 
well-nigh two years of active effort under a prohibitory constitu- 
tional clause, the liquor interest is not yet subdued. In his last re- 
port, Governor St. John states that at present in three-fourths of the 
counties the law is faithfully enforced, and much has been accom- 
plished in the remaining port‘on to diminish the sale. The friends 
of the movement are working with the determination that they will 
not cease from their efforts until the law is triumphant through- 
out the State. In Iowa a like battle must be fought. The victory 
won at the ballot-box must b. supplemented by waging increasiag 
warfare against breweries, distilleries and saloons, till they are con- 
quered. The temperance victory will be incomplete till this is ac- 
complished. The declaration that ‘‘ prohibition does not prohibit’”’ 
must be falsified by facts. The majesty of the law must be asserted. 


A temperance statute in the Constitution will become a dead letter, 


unless reinforced by a vigorous living temperance sentiment. 

The enemies of prohibition have been endeavoring to frighten its 
advocates in other States by asserting that the passage of a prohibi- 
tory law in Kansas has resulted in driving many citizens out of the 
State. There is no doubt that the addition of the prohibition amend- 
ment to the constitution of that State has had a tendency to cause 
distillers, saloon-keepers, gamblers and people of kindred classes to 
leave, but their places are being more than filled by sober, indus- 
trious, temperate immigrants who are attracted thither because of 
the noble stand the people have taken in the temperance reform. 
Any State can well afford to lose the classes of people who are leav- 
ing Kansas for these reasons, and would be far richer for such loss, 
even though none came to take their places. 

The success of the temperance cause is of vital importance to the 
nation, and, indeed, to the cause of humanity throughout the world. 
Intemperance is a great foe to the race. Not only does it shorten 
life itself, by bringing down to an early, and to a drunkard’s grave, 
those addicted to strong drink, but it often results in offspring be- 
ing enfeebled mentally, morally and physically. It is one of the 
greatest sources of waste, more being spent every year in the various 
forms of intemperance than would supply the wants of all earth’s 
hungry millions. Every one is conversant with the immense sums 
that are annually spent for intoxicating drinks in this country, and 
the statement has recently been made, as the result of careful inves- 
tigation, that in Ireland, where such an outcry is being made con- 
cerning the exorbitant rates of rent, the drink-bill of the Irish peo- 
ple exceeds their annual rental by about ten million dollars. Pau- 
perism and poverty, such alarming factors in the social system, both 
in Europe and in this country, owe their existence almost exclu- 
ively to the evil effects of the liquor traffic. 

In addition to this, it is also the chief source of crime. The state- 
ment has repeatedly been made, and has never been successfully de- 
nied, that intemperance is the efficient cause of three-fourths of all 
the crimes committed. Those who shudder on reading the dark cat- 
egories of crime retailed each day in the daily papers, should recol- 
lect that three-fourths of these foul deeds, and especially those of the 
worst character, are directly due to the effects of intemperance. 
These crimes, too, are costly. To apprehend, prosecute and convict 
criminals, and then to keep them incarcerated in prisons and peni- 
tentiaries, is costly business; and the cost of ail this is not paid by 
the criminal, i. e,, the drinking classes, but must be borne by the 
sober, industrious and law-abiding portion of the community. 

Intemperance is also one of the greatest obstacles to the progress 
of Christianity. The opposers of religion are in the main to be found 
among those who, in some way, support the liquor traffic. There is 
direct relation between German beer-gardens and German infidelity. 
Were Germany less given to drink there would be less of infidelity 
among her people. Intemperance more than any other evil stands 
in the way of the Christianization of the masses. Every one who is 
interested in the progress of Christianity and the building up of the 
Church, or even in the welfare of humanity, ought to be an ardent 
and persistent advocate of temperance reform. 


—" 
a<¢ 





The Common Schools. 

Tae Cuaurauguan takes occasion in every way to record and 
Prove its interest in every educational influence and movement of 
the times. We believe education to be the handmaid of every re- 
form. In harmony with the foundation principle of the C. L. 8. C., 





and of the whole Chautauqua movement, which aims not at the 
mental training of the few, but of the masses, we desire to say a 
word about our common or public schools. It is worthy of remark 
that these schools are common only in the fact that their doors are 
thrown wide open to all classes and conditions of society, whilst bf 
reason of the very same fact they are the uncommonest schools in 
the world, standing alone in the breadth and freedom of their concep- 
tion. When the American citizen is at a loss for a theme to awaken 
his national pride, let him think of our school system and take cour- 
age. Our English cousin may point to the British Museum, the 


National Gallery, and a hundred other evidences of national great- 
ness, but unless he sees with the eye of a sectarian only, he must 
admit the superiority of the American free school, supported by pub- 
lic taxation, to the parish or illiberal board schools of his own country. 
But schools any less generous in their nature would not consist 


with our institutions. Where every man has a direct voice in the 
government of a country it behooves to secure universal education. 
Theorists, even Mr. Richard Grant White, may call our system of 
public schools a failure, yet the fact remains that it not only is, but 
in 4 larger degree is to be, the bulwark of our civilization. Take it 
away and you take away not only our truest national exponent, but 
the very sheet-anchor of our hopes. 

Notwithstanding, however, the liberal character of our school sys- 
tem, it were well enough for us as a people not to put too much con- 
fidence in the system itself, forgetting some other things of vital mo- 
ment to its success. The best conception in the world is not worth 
much unless properly executed. It might not be amiss just now, when 
the schools are beginning the work of another year, when the boys 
and girls are hunting up books and slates and getting ready for their 
part, for parents and friends of the schools to take a look at certain 
matters of importance also. When a man has a valuable horse to be 
trained, he is pretty apt to know something of the character and 
qualifications of the horse-trainer to whom he sends him. He even 
goes around once a week to see how the training is coming on, 
whether it is being properly done. The same man probably never 
saw the trainer of his child’s immortal mind, doesn’t know his 
name, whether white or black, Christian or infidel. It will not do to 
say that snch things are the business of the school committee. The 
patron’s duty is to know whether the committee does its work prop- 
erly, remembering that patrons are responsible to the children for 
the kind of committee. Far more than ever heretofore it ought to 
be emphasized that parents have a right to demand as the first qual- 
ification of the teachers of their children, not rare intellectual at- 
tainments, not accurate acquaintance with the latest and best meth- 
ods of instruction, not these first, nay, but positive integrity, the 
highest elements of manly or womanly character. The teacher has 
a higher mission than to develop intellect, it is to develop character. 

Another matter that ought to receive the attention of patrons is 
the tendency of the schools to train their pupils in the routine of 
reading, arithmetic, geography, etc., without developing that inde- 
pendence and power of thought which the word education im- 
plies. The education of the child has not been begun in the true 
sense, when it has only memorized dry facts and rules, learning 
nothing of the principles involved. Boys and girls ought to be 
trained to think. God has given them the possibility of thought, 
and the schools should aim to develop it. Again, the school 
ought to take cognizance of the tastes of the individual pupil 
and seek to form the habit of reading good books. Little or nothing 
of this sort is done at present. In order to do it, the teacher must 
be furnished with a well-selected library for the young, and should 
realize that work of this kind will last through life. In this single 
respect might the teacher’s influence and power for good be doubled. 
So, too, of beautifying and rendering cheerful the school-rooms 
where children spend more than half the year. If our common 
schools are to hold their place of honor, the old dingy room must 
yield to another, not necessarily much more expensive, but tasteful 
in its structure, with pictures and mottoes on the walls, seats that 
are comfortable, and well-ventilated. If the friends of the public 
schools will see to these things, and others not here mentioned, if 
they will manifest their zeal and interest by visiting them often to 
observe and encourage, the place and influence of this most Ameri- 
can of our institutions will not diminish. 

rr 


Tue complete volume of Toe Cuautauqua AssemBLyY Datty HER- 
ALD, for this year, may be obtained by sending us one dollar. 
Postage paid by us. Address, ‘Tue Assempty Herap,” Meadville, 
Pa. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE BOOK. 


Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire; 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 
And every stranger finds a ready chair; 

Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown’d 
Where all the ruddy family atound 

Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail; 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale; 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good.—Goldsmith. 


The Chautauqua season of 1882 was exceptionally long. It com- 
menced the first of July and continued till the last of August. 


England’s troubles in Ireland are followed by greater ones in 
Egypt. The article on ‘‘ Egypt and England” in this number of 
Tae Cuaurtavuguans is an able explanation of the causes of the war. 


“ Tales from Shakspere”’ is the title of the story, or stories, we shall 
publish in the present volume of Toe CaavTauquan. Every person 
who reads them will get a correct view of Shakspere’s works. They 
are charmingly written. That master of pure English, Charles Lamb, 
has done the work well. 


On August 12, 1882, the C. L. 8. ©. class of ’84 met and organized. 
The following persons were elected officers for the year: President, 
Mr. 8. J. Moyer, Newton, Iowa; Vice-President, Mrs. J. E. Colby, 
New York City; Secretary, Mr. R. A. Ogg, New Albany, Ind. ; Treas- 
urer, Prof. W. D. Bridge, New Haven, Conn. At the meeting a class 
badge of old gold ribbon, with the letters C. L. 8. C. and the number 
"84 upon it, was adopted, that members of the Class might recognize 
each other. Persons desiring these during the year or at the meet- 
ing of the Assembly in 1883, should address the treasurer. It is 
hoped by this organization to aid the management in the further- 
ance of the C. L. 8. C. movement. 


It is said that Dickens was by no means a ready writer, and his 
manuscripts were almost illegible from interlineations. 


The banner presented to the C. L. 8. C. isa rich and costly thing. 
It is made of heavy blue silk, gold fringed and tasseled, mounted on 
@ mahogany staff, with a metallic head and star. On one side of the 
banner is a faithful painting of the Hall of Philosophy and the 
legend, ‘‘ Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle,’ with the three 
class mottoes beneath. On the other side is applied a silk handker- 
chief, the souvenir of many journeys in foreign lands, on which is 
painted a cup and open Bible. It bears also the device “C. L. 8. C., 
Organized A. D. 1878.’’ This valuable and beautiful standard is the 
gift of Miss Jennie Miller, daughter of President Lewis Miller. 
Another item added to the long list of Miller benefactions to Chau- 
tauqua. } 


Tennyson writes that he meant to refer to Goethe in the much 
queried lines of ‘‘ In Memoriam :”’ 
I held it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


Ex-Secretary Blaine makes this declaration: ‘‘ Intemperance has 
steadily decreased in the State since the first enactment of the pro- 
hibitory law, until now it can be said with truth that there is no 
equal number of peopie in the Anglo-Saxon world among- whom so 
small an amount of intoxicating liquor is consumed as among the 
650,000 inhabitants of Maine.” 


The Rev. J. N. Fradenburg, in a letter from Chautauqua to the St. 
Louis Central Christian Advocate, says: ‘‘ More than eight hundred 
of the Class of 1882 were present at the first Commencement, and 
more than twice eight hundred will be graduated. An unparalleled 
success! They are scattered all over the United States, tne Canadas, 
England, and in fact are to be found in all lands. This does not fairly 
represent the amount of work done. The Class originally numbered 
about ten thousand, but many were so busy with multiplied cares 
that they did not accomplish the whole course. They read through 
one, two, three years. But they have not abandoned the work. They 
will graduate in 1883, 1884, or 1885. The undergraduate classes rep- 
resented at Chautauqua were large and showed commendable en- 





thusiasm in organizing and preparing for a successful prosecution of 
their work. The whole number of students of the C. L. 8. C. must he 
more than thirty thousand.” 


Rosa Bonheur is sixty-two years old. Hersister and brothers are 
all sculptors and animal painters. She wore masculine dress, the 
better to go among animals. She is the only woman decorated with 
the red ribbon, which Eugenie one day brought her, the Emperor at 
the same time conferring knighthood upon her. 


Madame Nilsson’s drawing-room in London is full of beautify! 
paintings, portraits, busts, china, carved ivories, and bronzes. Among 
the bric-d-brac are pieces of old Venetian and Persian embroidery, 
clasps that once belonged to Ivan the Terrible, and the picture of a 
monk for whose head the brother of the Queen of Spain sat. 


¥rom all parts of our land we receive the glad news of abundant 
harvests. This will make our annual Thanksgiving Day doubly 
cheerful. 


Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, rides out, it is said, in a plain 
black coach which, in point of style, would scarcely bear compari- 
son with the average public hack of New York. The vehicle is 
drawn by six mules, and followed by twelve cavalry guards, most of 
them negroes. The emperor wears plain black clothes, bows to 
all who bow to him, and even raises his hat when saluted in like 
manner. He looks many years older than when he visited this 
country in 1876. 


The telephone is rapidly becoming the rival of the telegraph. It 
was lately used with complete success between Brussels and Dover, 
a distance of two hundred and twenty miles, sixty of which were 
under water. This is a triumph of no mean magnitude, as it indi- 
cates that submarine difficulties being overcome, the time is not far 
distant when London and New York will be within speaking dis- 
tance of each other. 


The poet Whittier has a kind word for every work that aids the 
progress of Christianity. The following letter from his pen was ad- 
dressed to Dr. Vincent, who read it at Chautauqua on C. L. S.C. 
Commencement Day: 

Dear Frienp—I have been watching the progress of the Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle, inaugurated by thyself, and take 
some blame to myself for not sooner expressing my satisfaction in re- 
gard to its object and working thus far. I wish it abundant success, 
and that its circles, like those from the agitated center of the lake, 
may widen out, until our entire country shall feel their beneficent 
influences. I am very truly thy friend, Joun G. WHITTIER. 


The recent movements in several States on the part of temperance 
people to enact prohibitory laws, have raised up some new friends for 
temperance in high places. Senator Wilson, of Iowa; Senator Ben. 
Harrison, of Indiana, and Senator H. W. Blair, of New Hampshire, 
with ex-Secretary Blaine, have all planted themselves in the tem- 
peranee ranks, and now we hear that Governor Foster, of Ohio, is 
speaking in favor of prohibition. These are good omens, and they 
give promise of still stronger political support for prohibition in the 
near future. 


‘The sales of public lands for the year ending June 30, 1882, under 
the various heads of homesteads, desert lands, mineral lands, tim- 
ber culture lands and grounds sold under full purchase for agricul- 


tural purposes exceed twelve million acres.” It will be seen by 
this statement that the influx of population from foreign nations, 
though greatly in excess the past year of any in our previous his- 
tory, is a question that is regulating itself. Emigrants, besides na- 
tive Americans in large numbers, are affected with a fever which al- 
most amounts to an epidemic to go west and secure a farm. It is a 
work that should be encouraged by the general, the State, and Ter- 
ritorial Governments. We have room for millions more. 


The house of the historian Bancroft, in Washington, is a double 
three-story brick house, with high granite steps. Inside is a hall 
running through the center; the rooms are large and lofty, furnished 
with heavy articles, prominent among the ornaments being the life- 
size portrait of the Emperor William, given by His Majesty. Upstairs 
are four rooms devoted to literary work, tables heaped with pam- 
phlets and manuscripts, and walls lined with twelve thousand books. 


In the October number of Toe CHauTaugvay for 1881 we published 
a very interesting article entitled, ‘‘ Origin and History of the Word 
Chautauqua,” by Obed Edson, Esq., of Sinclairville, N. Y. Mr. 
Edson has written some important papers on Chautauqua County 
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which have appeared in ‘‘ Young’s History of Chautauqua.” He is 
good authority on historical facts and reminiscences in this cele- 


brated center. 


As at Chautauqua, so at Framingham, Mass., the normal work 
holds a prominent place on the program. The main portion of the 
teaching this year fell upon Dr. Vincent’s chief assistant, the Rev. 
J.L. Hurlbut. He was assisted in various departments by Rev. A. 
H. Gillet, director of the Island Park Assembly. Something of the 
_enthusiasm of the Normal Classes may be seen in the fact that at 
the final examinations there were sixty in the Children’s Class, 
sixty-two Normal Class pupils, forty-six Primary Class teachers, 
and nearly thirty in the Advanced Normal Class. This is indeed a 
remarkable showing for a young assembly, the members of all the 
classes being enthusiastic andintelligent. One little fact may be in- 
teresting to our readers. Prof. Hurlbut had offered three prizes to 
the three who stood nearest perfect in the Children’s Class, and to 
his amazement he found that nine at least of that class were not 
merely nearly perfect, but had all answered every question with ab- 
solute precision. How the prizes were divided this writer says not. 
During the Assembly ex-Governor Claflin, through whose liberality 
the Normal Hall has been built, gave a very enthusiastic congratu- 
latory speech, and Rev. Dr. William R. Clark declared that he had 
seen in the Normal Idea the great hope for the Sunday-schools of 
the land, and in the Chautauqua Idea the great hope for the rising 
youth of the country. 


Cardinal Manning has an article on ‘‘ The Salvation Army”’ in 
The Contemporary Review for September. His chief points are, (1) 
the Salvation Army could never have existed but for the spiritual 
-desolation of England; (2) it affects no secrecy or specialties of its 
own; (3) it has no compromises in its teachings; (4) it holds that 
we ought to lay down our lives for the salvation of others ;*(5) its 
organization is military; (6) one of its rules is, it will never become 
asect. He says further, we need (1) a clearer explanation of its 
teaching; (2) he objects to their practice of requiring converts to 
stand up and tell the audience of their conversion; (3) a distinction 
should be drawn between essential and sensible devotion; (4) he 
closes by discussing the reckless language in which the most sacred 
subjects are often treated. 


Mark Twain’s study is in the rear of his house in Hartford, Conn. 
“To prevent intrusion by the large number of curious visitors he has 
posted on the study door this sign: ; 

‘* Step softly! Keep away! 
Do not disturb the remains.”’ 


A leading editorial in a recent number of Harper's Bazar opens 
*with this picture of social life: ‘‘ Every party-giving woman laments 
the infrequency of party-going men. Her listtof names may be long 
and notable. She may call choice spirits from the vasty deep of 
business or society. They will not come when she does call for them. 
Dancing men are common enough. Youths making a push for social 
recognition follow at a beck. A few well-disciplined husbands 
accompany their wives, or come for them in season to say “ hail and 
farewell’’ to the company, a contingent of devoted fathers escort 
fair young daughters in their first season. But most men shirk 
evening parties when they can, and decline private dinners with a 
readiness of invention which grows by what they refuse to feed on.” 


The Freethinkers met at Watkins Glen, N. Y., last month. Chief 
among the speakers was Mr. Miln, of Chicago. The best and most 
useful things said at their meeting was, ‘‘ We must persuade indi- 
viduals and society to lead a scientific life.”” Hygiene, good drain- 
age, and well ventilated homes were the thoughts Mr. Miln empha- 
sized. It seems strange that Positivists, Freethinkers and Atheists 
feel called upon to organize for a campaign in favor of the dear peo- 
ple’s health. If all their doctrines were as good as this, they would 
have more influence to spread the gospel of good health. 


Mr. L. E. Walker, of Warsaw, N. Y., has the Counselors of the C. 
L. 8. C. photographed in a group. He has in stock an elegant Chau- 
tauqua album. 


The C. L.8. C., at Framingham, Mass., this year furnished a large 
Part of the life-blood of the Assembly. The meetings this year were 
‘Of the most enthusiastic character, the spacious Normal Hall being 
ifilled to repletion at every service. The class of 1884 was the first to 
organize, a meeting for that purpose being called on the first day of the 4 





Assembly, The following were chosen as officers of the Class: Presi- 


dent, Rev. W. N. Richardson, of East Saugus, Mass.; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Mr. J. G. Lane, of Manchester, N. H., and Rey. R. H. How- 
ard, of Saxonville, Mass. ; Secretary and Treasurer, Rey. William D. 
Bridge, of New Haven, Conn. An Executive Committee, consisting 
of the above named officers and the following: Miss C. E. Leavitt, 
of Providence, R. I.; Miss Anna L. Gilbert, of Gilead, Conn., and 
Miss B. B. Shepherd, of Manchester, N. H. During the Assembly 
two social gatherings were held by the Class, which were of a most 
enjoyable character. A class poem was read by its author, Rev. W. 
D. Bridge, addresses were made by Dr. Vincent, Prof. Sherwin, Rev. 
J. L. Hurlbut, and others. Miss Charlotte E. Leavitt was elected to 
be the poet of the Class next year. The Class adopted the Chautau- 
qua badge, printed on old gold colored ribbon, with the letters ‘‘C. L. 
8S. C”’ and the Class year. At a later period in the Assembly, the 
Class of 1883 organized, and the graduates of 1882 also formed them- 
selves into an associated New England body. About forty of the 
latter Class were on the ground, sixty-five of the Class of 1883, and 
one hundred and forty-seven of the Class of 1884, over one hundred 
and fifty joined the Class of 1886. The greatest interest connected - 
with the C. L. S. C. centered in the ‘‘ public recognition ”’ of the Class 
of 1882 by Dr. Vincent on the last day of the Assembly. All the 
members of the C. L. 8. C. met in Normal Hall at 1:30 in their indi- 
vidual classes, and, forming in line two-by-two, marched to the 
Auditorium. The order of march was similar to that on Commence- 
ment Day at Chautauqua, the more than two hundred and fifty 
members present were seated directly in front of the stand, and Dr. 
Vincent proceeded to repeat the “‘ public recognition ’’ service of the 
“Hall in the Grove,” afterward delivering a powerful address on 
the “‘C. L. 8. C.’”’ as a means of culture and educational uplifting. 
The direct result of this address was seen in the fact that over 
seventy applications for membership were made at the C. L. 8. C. 
office at the close of the services. All the ceremonies of Graduation 
Day at Chautauqua applicable to the Class at Framingham were re- 
peated, much to the delight of the New England graduates and the 
immense audience. The C. L. 8. C. has taken deep root in the warm 
New England soil, and more than four hundred members recorded 
their names at the ‘‘office’’ as being present on the Assembly 
Grounds. A very large portion of this number was present at the 
C. L. 8. C. camp-fire, while outside stood the vast concourse of inter- 
ested spectators. Here, after singing of C. L. 8. C. songs and sey- 
eral addresses, a new feature was introduced by the master of cere- 
monies, Rev. A. H. Gillet, the exultant members in an immense 
circle joining hands and singing “‘ Blest be the Tie that Binds,” and 
heartily joining in a prayer, by Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, for the blessing 
of God upon the Circle, and especially upon our absent and tempor- 
arily disabled President, Dr. Vincent. The Round-Table gatherings 
were of great interest and crowded to repletion. 


The ‘“‘Bryant”’ bell at Chautauqua will ring at noon October 1, and 


on every other ‘‘Memorial Day’’ during the year. Wherever they 


may be, true Chautauquans can hear its echoes. 


The appearance of ‘“‘Lavengro,” by George Borrow, in THE CHav- 
TAUQUAN last year, has excited a good deal of interest among literary 
people in gypsy life. A member of the C. L. 8. C. writes us as fol- 
lows: Theperplexity of our Local Circle last winter, and the questions 
of the Round Table concerning ‘‘ Lavengro,’”’ prompt me to write to 
you what I have learned aboutit. George Borrow, much such a man 
in appearance and tastes as his hero in “‘ Lavengro,’’ was a most en- 
thusiastic philologist, and had a kindred liking for study of the cus- 
toms and habits of people. The gypsies have kept their language 
and manner of life singularly intact through their centuries of wan- 
dering life, and the Rommany, traceable through its derivation to a 
Hindoo origin, offered to Borrow a fascinating field of labor. As any 
knowledge of Rommany must be attained by a life among gypsies, 
since they have no literature, Borrow ‘‘ took to the road,”’ and lived 
happily in their tents in England and other countries. He acquired a 
sort of Oriental imagery and vagueness of expression, which culmin- 
ates in ‘‘ Lavengro,’’ and is somewhat misleading toa practical Eng- 
lish reader. The title of ‘‘ Lavengro”’ is enigmatical when it is remem- 
bered that the book is a description of an actual life, Big Ben, Sam 
Petulengro, and their friends, being real persons, some of whom are 
yet living. It is somewhat inexplicable that the life of the gypsies, 
wild, picturesque, and irresponsibly unique as it is, should offer 
charm enough to offset their utter lack of moral instinct and cunning 
in deceit, yet the ‘‘ Rommany craze”’ is constantly growing, as the 
accumulating books on the subject testify. Charles Leland’s ‘“‘Gyp- 
sies” throws much light on the subject. T.8, 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


THE THIRD VOLUME BEGINS WITH 
OCTOBER, 1882. 


= 


It is a monthly magazine, 72 pages in each 
number, ten numbers in the volume, begin- 
ning with October and closing with July of 
each year. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


is the official organ of the Chautauqua Liter- 
ary and Scientific Circle, my by the Rev. 
J. H. Vincent, D. D., Lewis Miller, Esq., and 
Lyman Abbott, D. D., Bishop H. W. Warren, 
D. D., Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, D. D., and Rev. 
J. M. Gibson,” D.D., Counselors of the C. 
L. 8. C. 


THE CURRENT VOLUME WILL CONTAIN 
MORE THAN HALF THE RE- 
QUIRED READINGS FOR 
THE C. L. S. C. 


That brilliant writer, Mrs. May Lowe Dick- 
inson, will take the C. L. 8, C. ona “TOUR 
ROUND THE WORLD,” in nine articles, 
which will begin in the November number. 

Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent will prepare Sunday 
Readings for the ©. L. 8. C. and one article 
for each number on C. L. 8. C. work. 

Popular articles on Russia, Scandinavian 
History and Literature, English History, 
Music and Literature, Geology, lygiene, etc., 
etc., will be published for the C. L. 8. C. in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN only. 

Prof. W. T. Harris wili write anes for 
us on the History and Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, 

Eminent authors, whose names and work 
we withhold for the present, have been en- 

aged to write valuable papers, to be in the 
Required Reading for the C. L. 8. C. 

“Tales from Shakspere,’’ by Charles 
Lamb, will appear in every number of the 
present volume, giving the reader in a racy 
readable form all the salient features of 
Shakspere’s works. 

The following writers will contribute arti- 
cles for the present volume: 

The Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., Mrs. Mary 
8. Robinson, Edward Everett Hale, Prof. L. 
A. Sherman, Prof. W. T. Harris, Prof. W. G. 
Williams, A. M., A. M. Martin, Esq., Mrs. 
Ella Farnham Pratt, C. E. Bishop, _ Rev. 
E. D. McCreary, A. M., Mrs. L. H. Bugbee, 
Bishop H. W. Wasien, Rey. H. H. Moore, 
Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, D. D., and others. 

We shall continue the following depart- 
ments: 


Local Circles, 
Questions and Answers, 


on every book in the C. L. 8. C. course not 
published in THe CHAUTAUQUAN,. 


C.L. S.C. Notes and Letters, 


Editor’s Outlook, 
Editor’s Note-Book, 
and Editor’s Table. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, one year, $1.50 


CLUB RATES FOR THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Five subscriptions at one time, each - 


See - 


$1.35 
6.75 


Send postoffice money order on Meadville, 
Pa., but not on any other postoffice. Remit- 
tances by draft should be on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Pittsburgh, to avoid loss. 


Address, 
THEODORE L. FLOOD, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
MEADVILLE, - - PENN’A, 


for the Editorial riment 
should be marked “‘ Personal.”’ 
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COREA, THE HERMIT NATION. 


By Wriiu1AM Ex.ior Grirris, author of “The 

ikado’s Empire,”’ and late of the Imper- 

ial University of Tokio, Japan. 1 vol. 8vo, 

with numerous maps and illustrations, 
$3.50. In October. 


The object of this volume is to furnish such 
a hand-book of the history and general con- 
dition of Corea, past and present, as will 
make it invaluable to the general public, the 
student, missionary, literary and commercial 
people, and to libraries. 

It is the first attempt to treat of Corea and 
the Coreans in a systematie and serious man- 
ner. Research has been made in all fields, 
and the history has been brought down to 
the present time. The qualifications of the 
author are well known, and his achievements 
in a kindred field attest his ability and trust- 
worthiness. The book is enriched with very 
numerous maps and illustrations from sketch- 
es and photographs. 


MY PORTFOLIO; 


A Collection of Essays. By Austin PHELPs, 
D. D., late Professor in Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, author of “The Theory of 
Preaching,” ‘Men and Books,” etc. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1.50. 

The subjects of the essays cover a wide 
range. Some are biographical, as “A Pastor 
of the Last Generation,” ‘“‘The Preaching of 
Albert Barnes,” and ‘‘A Vacation with Dr. 
Bushnell.” Others relate to questions of 
ethics, as ‘The Christian Thébry of Amuse- 
ments,” ‘The Question of Sunday Cars,” etc. 
Still others are upon public or general topics, 
as ‘‘Woman Suffrage,” ‘‘Theology of the ‘Mar- 
ble Faun’,” “The Debt of the Nation to New 
England,” etc, 


PRAYER AND IrfS ANSWER. 


By S. Inenzvus Prime, D. D., author of “The 
Power of Prayer,” ‘ Fifteen Years of 
Prayer,’’ etc, 1 vol. 12mo, $1.00. 

The wonderful success of Dr. Prime’s first 
account, twenty-five years ago, of the Fulton 
Street Prayer Meeting, led to the subsequent 
volume “Fifteen Years of Prayer,” and now 
to this one, in which is anew recorded the 
history of the answers of prayer in that his- 
toric gathering in one of the busiest centers 
of New York. The facile pen of the veteran 
editor of the New York Observer is employed, 
con amore. in this narrative. 


NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF THE 
LATE GEORGE P. MARSH. 
Lectures on the English Language. 

The Origin and History of the English Language, and of 
the Early Literature it Embedies. 

The Earth as Modified by Human Action. 


Each 1 vol. crown 8vo. Price reduced to $2.00. 
The three volumes in sets, $5.00. 


A POPULAR COMMENTARY ON THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Vol. II1.—The Epistles of St.-Paul. By Pro- 
fessor Puitie Scuarr, Professor MattrHEW 
B. Rrppiz, Rev. J. Lawson Lumsy, D. D., 
Principal Davip Brown, Dean PLUMTREE, 
Rey. Marcus Dons, D. D., and Rev. J. Os- 
waLp Dykes, D. D. Royal 8yo, with illus- 
trations, $5.00. 


NATIONAL RELIGIONS AND UNIVER- 
SAL RELIGIONS. 


By A. Kuenen, LL. D., D. D, Professor of 
Theology at Leyden. Being the Hibbert 
Lectures for 1882. 1 vol. 12mo, 388 pp., $1.50. 


“These great historic generalizations are 
full of interest to those who are familiar even 
with the outlines of religious history. ' 
Dr. Kuenen’s lectures contain many para- 
graphs which indicate the firm foundation of 
the faith once delivered to the saints.” —N. Y. 
Observer. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY, 


According to the Bible and the Traditions og 
Oriental Peoples’ From the Creation to the 
Deluge. By Francois LENoRMAnT, Pro- 
fessor of Archzeology at the National [j- 
brary of France, etc., etc. (Translated 
from the Second French Edition.) With 
an introduction by Francis Brown, Associ- 
ate Professor in Biblical Philology, Union 
Theological Seminary. 1 vol. 12mo, 750 pp. 
In October. 


~ M. Lenormant, in this first installment of 
what he means to be the master-study of his 
life, has covered ground so much discussed 
and disputed that the ordinary student may 
well have shrunk from the mass of critical 
and speculative writing already existing, 
Yet not only the student but the general 
reader will be astonished at the clearness and 
succinctness with which the whole subject is 
once for all here placed before him. 

“What should we see in the first chapters 
of Genesis?” writes M. Lenormant in his pre- 
face,—‘‘A revealed narrative, or a human 
tradition gathered up for preservation by in- 
spired writers as the oldest memory of their 
race? This is the problem which I have been 
led to examine by comparing the narrative of 
the Bible with those which were current 
among the civilized peoples of most ancient 
origin by which Israel was surrounded, and 
from the midst of which it came.”’ 

The book is not more erudite than it is ab- 
sorbing in its interest. With one or two other 
recent works, it has had an immense influ- 
ence upon contemporory thought; and, like 
them, it has approached its task with an un- 
usual mingling of the reverent and the scien- 
tific spirit, 


THE EPOCH OF REFORM. 


(Epochs of Modern History Series.) By Jus- 
Tin McCarrtay, M. P., author of *‘A History 
of Our Own Times.”’ 1 vol. 16mo, $1.00. 
“No where else within the same limits can 

there be fouud such a complete record of the 
great changes which have taken place in the 
political — of Great Britain in modern 
times. ‘Phis book is well worthy of careful 
perusal by thoughtful Americans.’’—Presby- 
terian Banner. 


DR. FIELD’S TRAVELS ROUND THE 
WORLD. 
I. 
FROM THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY TO THE GOLDEN 
HORN. 


Il. 
FROM EGYPT TO JAPAN. 

By Henry M. Fiexp, editor of the New York 
Evangelist. Each 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, gilt 
top, uniform in style, $2.00. 

That part of Dr. Field’s narrative which 
relates to Egypt embraces a most reliable and 
interesting account of the condition of that 
country up to a short time ea to the 

resent war, including a careful and accurate 

istory of the disorders and misrule which 
have caused the present outbreak. : 

“We have seldom read books from which 
so large a variety of readable and instructive 
extracts could be chosen. They are espec- 
ially suitable for circulating libraries and 
home reading.” —The Independent. 


TURKISH LIFE IN WAR TIMES. 


By Henry O. Dwieur. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


“This book is the most vivid and faithful 
sketch of Turkish character that we have 
ever seen. riage? It is mainly a series of 
iateresting notes and sketches, giving those 
little details of life and thought from day to 
day, in a time of great excitement, which are 
so essential in order to gain an accurate 
knowledge of any people.”’—The Nation. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - 


143 and 145 Broadway, New York. 
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CASSELL. PETTER, ‘GALPIN & CO, 


. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York, 








THE EARLY DAYS 
CHRISTIANITY. 


By F. W. FARRAR, D. D., F. RB. S., 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Canon of Westminster, and Chaplain in or- 


dinary to the Queen. Author of ‘Life of 
Christ,” ‘Life and Works of St. Paul.’’ Two 
Vols., 8vo, with Notes, Appendix, Index, 
etc., $5.00; a cheaper edition in one vol., 
price, $2.00. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


AND 
POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The United States. 


By SIMON STERNE, 
OF THE NEW YORK BAR, 

In presenting this work to the American 
people, the publishers do so, feeling assured 
that it will meet with a hearty reception and 
approval, as filling a want long felt, viz., that 
of a. popular, authentic, and well-written 
History of the Constitutional Progress of the 
United States, from its inception to the pres- 
ent time, suitable alike for the jurist and the 
student. 

The author, Mr. Simon Sterne, states in 
his preface: ‘‘It occurred to me that asketch 
of the Constitution of the United States, as 
it stands in text, and as it is interpreted by 
the Supreme Court, accompanied by a his- 
tory of the political controversies which re- 
sulted in the formation of and changes in 
that instrument, together with the presenta- 
tion of the actual situation of political parties 
and questions, which in their turn may pro- 
duce constitutional changes, would, if given 
within a limited space, present such a view 
of the institutional condition of the United 
States as to justify the book to the student of 
political history.”’ 

The work will also contain a full index, 
and an appendix embracing the Original Arti- 
cles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
between the States, passed July 9, 1778. Also 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America, with all the Amendments. 

Tue Socrety ror PoxiricaL Epucation have 
endorsed this volume, and will include it in 
their list of publications. 





1 vol., 12mo, 334 pages, price, $1.25. 








LOUIS FIGUIER’S WORKS. 


NEW EDITION AT REDUCED PRICE. 


The Insect World, with 570 Illus. 
The Ocean World, + @gr. ~4 
Reptiles and Birds, ae, 
The Vegetable World, ‘‘ 470 ‘ 
World Before the Deluge, ‘‘ 233 ‘‘ 


This new edition is issued in large 12mo 
volumes, on good paper, and bound in extra 
English Cloth, Gold and Ink Dies. Price, 
$1.50 per vol. Per set 5 vols., $7.50. 


A MOONBEAM TANGLE. 
By SYDNEY SHADBOLT. 


This beautiful Fairy Tale is illustrated with 
Twenty-three drawings by Joseph Bligh. 
Extra cloth, full gilt side, price $1.25. 


Wood Magic. A Fable. By RicHARD 
JEFFERIES, author ‘““Game-keeper at Home,”’ 
etc. Crown 8vo, 500 pages. New edition, 
at reduced price, 75 cents. 


Palissy, the Potter. 
LteY, Professor of English 
University College, London. 
crown svo, $2.00. 


One of the most interesting biographies in 
our language.—Birminghay Daily Gazette. 


The Book of Sacred Poems. With about 
200 Illustrations. Edited by the Rev. R. 
A. Baynes, M. A. New edition, extra 
feap, 4to, 392 pages, cloth, full gilt, $2.00. 


Christ, Our Redeemer. Being Thoughts 
and Meditations upon our Lord’s Life, il- 
lustrated in passages from the Writings of 
Ancient and Modern Authors. Selected 
and arranged by Henry Soutuaare. Cloth, 
extra, gilt edges, $1.50. 


Heroines of the Mission Fields. By Mrs. 
Emma R. Pirman. Illustrated, 352 pages, 
cloth, $1.50. 


By HENRY Mor- 
Literature in 
New edition, 





Valuable Books for the Library. 


| What Girls Can Do. A book for Moth- 
ers and Daughters, By Puriiis Browne, 
author of “‘A Year’s Cookery,’ etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
All the mothers and daughters in the coun- 
try will do well to read this really valuable 
| book.—Philadelphia Chronicle- Herald. 


The work is divided into three parts; Work 
for Duty, Work for Pleasure, and Work for 
Necessity. Upon these topics the author 
writes with good sense, and offers a g 
many valuable hints. The style is good and 
the matter valuable, and will be found useful 
to any one of our girls who are willing to 
take good advice.—Baltimore Gazette. 


Music of the Bible. With an Account 
of the Development of Modern Musical In- 
struments from Ancient Types. By Dr. 
Strainer, M. A. Uniform with ‘“‘History of 
English Bible.” 196 pages, crown 8vo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


Mission Life in Greece and Palestine. By 
Mrs. Emma R. Pitman. Illustrated, 352 
pages, crown 8yo, cloth, $1.50. 


History of Waldenses. By the Rev. J. 
A. Wyre, LL. D., author “Daybreak in 
Spain. Crown 8yo, 212 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


Holy Land, The. 42 Full-page Illustra- 
tions after Lithographs by Louis Hacue, 
from the Original Drawings by Davip 
Roserts, R. A. With Historical Descrip- 
tions by the Rev. Georce Crony, LL. D. 
Division I, Jerusalem and Galilee. 1 vol, 
folio, $7.50. 

History of Sacred Art. A Popular His- 
tory of. By Epmunp O.iier. An exposi- 
tion of the most interesting features of Art 
in its relation to religious ideas and tradi- 
tions. With ok no illustrations by Gus- 
TAVE Dore. One large folio volume, $4.00. 


History of the English Bible. By the 
Rey. W. F. Movurtron, M. A., D.D. Fron- 
tispiece, crown 8vo, 240 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


Patriarchs, The. By the Rev. W. 
Haywna, D. D., and Rev. Canon Norzis, B. 
D. One vol., cloth, 8vo, 224 pages, and 
map. Uniform with ‘History of the Eng- 
lish Bible.”’ $1.25. 


Some Difficulties of Belief. By the Rev. 
T. Te1gNmoutH Snore, M. A., Incumbent 
of Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair. Post 8vo, 


cloth, $1.50. 

Bible Educator, The. Edited by the 
Rey. E. H. Piumprre, D. D., assisted by 
some of our most eminent Scholars and 
Divines. With about 400 Illustrations, 
Maps, etc. Complete in two double vols., 
$7.50; two vols., half morocco, $12.50. 

For 7-3) use, for teachers in Sunday- 
schools, for leaders of Bible classes, and for 
pastors,the work will be found a delightful in- 
structor and a most invaluable aid.—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 








Our complete Descriptive Catalogue of Illustrated and Fine Art Books, Juvenile and Educational Works, sent free 


on application. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 


ey 


739 


and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in mak- 
ing successive calls of bonds for re- 
demption will render it necessary for 
many holders to reinvest money now 
lying in safes and vaults in the form of 
old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at our 
office in-any amount, at market rates, with 
no charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of par- 
ties in good ‘standing; satisfactory ref- 
erence required from those not already 


known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly boences of $1,000 or 
over, ‘No interest on accounts averaging 
less thao $1,000. 


Stocks. 


We doa general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the 
New York Stock Exchange, and other 
sound securities. 

Especial attention given to orders b 
Mail und. ‘Telegraph Ps Banks, Bankers, 
and other iastitutions, and from investors 
out of the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government 
Bonds for 1882, contaiiing valuable in- 
formation on “any subjects, can be ob- 
tained by all desiring to make invest- 


ments, or to consult ‘ts pages for any 
purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., New York. 








NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


THE 


Largest Music School in the World. 


Tuition $15, with collateral advantages 
amounting to 125 hours of musical instruc- 
tion in a quarter. : 

English branel~ > 2“ iibrary containing 8,000 
vo!}umes on Music, Free. 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES SECURED. 


Every conscientious student needs the 
broader culture afforded by the Lectures, 
Normal Classes, Harmony, Questions and 
Answers. ory 

— and Part Singing, Church Music, Art 
of Teaching, Artists’ Piano and Vocal Re- 
citals, Pupils’ Concerts and the Musical at- 
mosphere, all of which, with all English 
branches, can be secured free only at the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 


THE 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


Is the largest in America, embracing School 
of ome and Dramatic Action, Vocal Phys- 
iology, Forensic and Platform Elocution. 
Artists’ Vocal Courses. Modern Languages. 
Next quarter begins Sept. 12. Send for New 
Calendar. 


E. TOURJEE, 
Music Hall, Boston. 


POSTON UNIVERSITY. 


Choicest Eastern advantages in col- 
legiate and post-graduate studies; in 
Theology, Law and Medicine. 

Address, THE REGISTRAR, Boston, Mass. 











VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON: 


Now Ready, The Fourth Edition of 


ARMSTRONG’S PRIMER OF UNITED 
STATES HISTORY. 

1 Vol., square 16mo, with six beautifully 

(double page) colored Maps. Price 50 cts. 


“In this admirable little book the writer has certainly 
succeeded in his effort to ‘present simply and briefly, 
without any attempt at fine writing, the chief events of 
our country’s history, their causes and results.’ It is, in 
its way, a model historical primer, full in its statements, 
discriminating in its selections of events, clear and di- 
rect in its style, and comprehensive in its general outline 
of American affairs. The value of such a book is ap- 
parent ataglance. * * * The writer of this primer 
was well qualified for his task. He has reduced the 
results of careful study to the briefest statement consist- 
ent with clear, full narrative, and he has done his work 
skillfully. The book meets a popular want and ought to 
have a | a sale.”’— Christian Union. 

“It is an excellent little book, and it is surprising how 
much ground is covered in these few pages of reliable his- 
tory, given with clearness and force. maps are of 
unusual merit.”"—/Pittsburgh Telegraph. 


II. 


SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 

On the Study of Words. By Richard Chene- 
vix Trench, D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
Arranged for Class Book, from the latest 
Revised English edition. With an exhaust- 
ive analysis, additional words for illustra- 
tion, and questions for examination, by 
Thomas D. Suplee, Head-Master of St. Au- 
gustine’s College. 

“Trench’s Study of Words” has long been a well- 
known and favorite study, though but poorly adapted 
heretofore for school use. In its new arrangement it 
must prove more acceptable than ever. 4a pages, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 





III. 
Ready in July, Another New Edition of 


WHITE’S STUDENT’S MYTHOLOGY. 
A compendium of Greek, Roman, Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Persian, Hindoe, Chinese, Thib- 
etan, Scandinavian, Celtic, Aztec, and Pe- 
ruvian Mythologies, in accordance with 
standard authorities. Arranged for the use 
of Schools and Academies. ByC. A. White. 
author of ‘‘ White’s Classical Literature,”’etc. 
A practical work, prepared by an experi- 
enced teacher, and designed for pupils who 
have not yet entered, or who, like the great- 
er number of those attending our female 
academies, are not likely to enter, upon a 
regular classical course. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“A book every way fitting to be placed in the hands 
of the class for whom it was prepared. In its pages 
nothing will be found of a nature to offend Gelicacy, while 
its limpid style and its numerous poetical and historical 
illustrations can not but attract the student, improve the 
taste, and inform the mind. It is learned without being 
heavy, and comprehensive without being lengthy.”’ 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS: 
Now Ready, Second Edition of 


Three Hundred Outlines of Sermons on 

the Naw Testament. 

By eminent English and American clergymen, 
including the best thoughts of the best re- 
ligious writers of the day; here furnished 
in a condensed form, and at a moderate 
price. The sermons are by seventy-two of 
the most prominent clergymen of the day. 
1 vol. 12mo. Price $1.50. 

The N. Y. Examiner (Baptist) says: ‘This is the 
best book of its kind we remember ever to have seen. A 
full index makes all the subjects easily accessible.” 

N. Y. Evangelist: ‘‘A judicious use of this volume 
would be of service to many a minister and to many a 


layman.” 

AT HOME IN FIJI. 

By C. F. Gordon Cumming. Map and full 
page illustrations. 1 vol. crown, 8vo, $1.75. 
Liverpool Mai/; ‘Miss Gordon Cumming and Miss 

bony! are, perhaps, the most delightful lady travelers of 

e day.”’ 

Wy mpm Pa my Women with a penchant for travel, 
and for publishing the results of their observations, none 
have found a fresher field than Miss C, F. Gordon Cum- 
ming in her ‘At Home in Fiji." * * * The book is 
interesting in every chapter, and will be widely read, both 
for the freshness of its description and its historical facts. 
It is hand ly published, with map and illustrations.” 
—Chicago interior. 

Copies of these books sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, 

A. C, ARMSTRONG & SON. - 714 Broadway, New York. 








New and Recent Publications 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
A HISTORY. By Rosert MacKenzie, 
8vo, cloth. Price $1.00. 


This is undoubtedly the best and cheapest 
edition published. A comparison with other 
editions is requested. 


CA. 
A HISTORY. By Rosert MacKenzir, 
8vo. Price $1.00. 
GREEK TESTAMENT— 

WITH THE READINGS ADOPTED BY 
THE REVISERS OF THE AUTHOR- 
IZED VERSION. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 
$1.75, Demy 8vo, cloth, $4.00. Demy 
8vo, large paper edition, wide margin, 
cloth, $6.00. 


CHRISTIAN LEADERS OF THE LAST 
CENTURY (The); 


OR ENGLAND A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. By the Rev. J. C. Ryue, B. A. 
8vo, cloth extra. Price $2.25. 


BIBLE HISTORY. 

By the Rev. Dr. Epersuem. Author of 

“The Temple, its Ministry and Services,” 

etc. 12mo, cloth. Per vol., $1.25. 

Vou. I.—The World Before the Flood and 
the History of the Patriarchs. 

Vou. I1.—The Exodus and Wanderings 
in the Wilderness. 

Vou. III.—Israel in Canaan under Joshua 
and the Judges. 

Vou. [V.—Israel under Samuel and 
David to the birth of Solomon. 

Vou. V.—From the Birth of Solomon to 
the Fall of the Separate Israelite 
Monarchy. 

BIBLE ATLAS. 
CONTAINING SIXTEEN MAPS, FULL 
COLORED. 18mo, paper, 25 cents. 


By the late Rev. Wm. Arnot. 


LAWS FROM HEAVEN FOR LIFE ON 
EARTH. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


PARABLES OF OUR LORD (The). 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


ANCHOR OF THE SOUL (The). 
Fy OTHER SERMONS. 12mo, cloth, 


THE PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT. 


Being the Version of 1611 arranged in parallel 
columns with the Revised Version of 1881. 
The left hand column contains the Authorized Version, 

with its Marginal Notes. This Version has been repro- 
duced, substantially, as it was first given to the public, 
no notice having been taken of the changes which were 
made from time to time (without known authority) in 
subsequent Editions. Typographical errors, and false 
references, have, however, [= corrected. Italics have 
been used for the words which were printed in small type 
in 1611, and for these only. Inconsistencies in the em- 
ployment of capital letters in the Edition of 1611 have 
sometimes been removed when they seemed likely to per- 
plex the reader, ‘The punctuation of 1611 has been gen- 
erally followed: in a few instances, in which it was in- 
consistent, or tended to obscure the sense, it has been 
altered. The spelling has been generally conformed to 
modern usage. 

The right hand column contains the Revised Version 
of 188:, with its marginal Notes. The Revised Preface, 
and the lists of readings and renderings preferred by the 
American Committee and recorded at their desire, are 
also contained in this Volume. 


Long Primer: Crown, gto, Size of page 10x7¥% 
Cloth, beveled edges. $3 | Persian Mor., bev’d edges, $6 
Turkey Morocco, $9. 


Minion. Crown, 8vo. Size of page 8x5% 

Cloth, red edges, $1.50 | Paste grain, limp, $2.50 

Persian Morocco, limp, 3.50 | Turkey Morocco, limp, 5.00 
Turkey Merocee, Gireuit, $6.00. 


THE STUDENT’S EDITION. 
Minion. Crown, 4to. Size of page 7x94, printed on 
writing paper with wide margins for notes. 
Cloth, red edges, $4.50 | Turkey Morocco, $11.00 
The above may be procured of any bookseller, or 
will be sent, post-pard, on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., NEw YORK. 
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Publication Office of the 
PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 
805 Broadway, New York. * 


CAUTION. 


The public and subscribers to THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA are hereby cautioned against relying upon any state- 


ments about THE 


PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA made by publishers or agents of rival Cyclopedias. 


The wonderful po 


p- 
ularity of THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA (it having reached a sale of over 25,000 the first year of publication) has 
filled rival publishers and agents with dismay; and, failing to head off its rapid sale by any other methods, certdin un- 


scrupulous publishers and their equally unscrupulous —— are circulating all sorts of stories about the work. An 

fo e public will be cheerfully furnished by the publishers of 
authorized agents. We especially caution any subscriber — being so unwise 
as to exchange THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA for any old worn-out publication or Cyclopedia 


formation t may be desired by either subscribers or t 
PEOPLE'S CYCLOPFDIA or their dul 


in- 
HE 


at has long since be- 


come obsolete. THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA is the latest, the cheapest, and most complete Cyclopediain the market. It 
was not published till within less than one year, and is, consequently, brought down to the latest possible date. It con- 


tains more topics than any other Cyclopedia. 


Its splendid maps have been made especially for the work from the very 


latest Government surveys, both in our own and foreign countries, and its more than §&,OOO illustrations make its 


ages attractive and most instructive. 

Do not bu 
map in THE 

their General Agents. 


YCLOPE 


ny hy clopedia until a have had an opportunity to at least examine the specimen ome and sample 
EOPLE’S IA. Specimen pages cheerfully furnished by addressing the Publ 


shers or any of 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, New York, or San Francisco, Cal. 


BRYAN TAYLOR & Co., 826 Broadway, New York. 
F. A. Davis, Att’y, 925 Chestnut St., 
J.C. Co1rr0n & Co., Detroit Mich. 


| MARTIN GARRISON & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston Mass. 
hiladelphia, Pa. gy Bros. & Co., Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis. 


. M. OxcorTT, Indianapolis, Ind. 





THESTIMONIALS. 


A few minutes devoted to the examination of this work 
may be profitably employed, whether a purchase is made or 
not. After such an examination nointelligent lady or gen- 
tleman will refuse to endorse the subjoined testimonials to 
the excellence of the book they commend, as well as hun- 
dreds more of the same tenor which the publishers have re- 
ceived from every section of the country. Itis impossible 
to present herewith more than one in ten of the best at hand, 
for never before was there such an unanimity of favorable 
opinion in behalf of any publication. The testimonials sub- 
mitted herewith are taken at random from a collection 
which is too large to examiune critically, and, therefore, 
many of the best are doubtless omitted. Many from indi- 
viduals who are prominent in Church and State and in the 
learned professions, which bear willing testimony to the 
superior recommendations of THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPE- 
DIA, have been omitted, simply because we lack space to 
properly reproduce them. 


From John W. Beach, D. D., President of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity: ‘‘I am very much pleased with THE PEOPLE’S 
CYCLOPEDIA. Themore I examine the more I value it. 
It is full, dense, rich and scholarly. Noone who buys it 
can regret its purchase. Toone who has the larger Cyclo- 
pedias, it will be found to be an admirable digest of them, and 
to one without them it will prove an excellent substitute. 
The editor deserves general thanks for having made a Cy- 
clopedia that so many can afford to buy, and one that every 
family library and school ought to have.’’ 

Boston Post: ‘‘The information brought together in these 
2,000 pages is simply marvelous in extent and value. The 
whole work is a monument of industry and critical scholar- 
ship, and is certain to take its place among the standard 
works of reference of the day.”’ 

Detroit Evening News: ‘In THE PEOPLE’S CYCLO- 
PEDIA the great desideratum of a comprehensive Cyclope- 
dia for popular use appears to have been met. It covers the 
entire field of information touched on by any and all of the 
more costly works, with thousands of additional subjects 
regarded as necessary to entire completeness. It is the 
handsomest Cyclopedia in the market.” 

Boston Herald: ‘‘The scope of the work is so broad as to 
adapt it to the wants of all classes, and no department 
within the range of human thought and activity appears to 
have been neglected.”’ 

Boston Pilot: ‘‘We can but recommend the work for its 
excellence in matter and make-up.”’ 

New York School Journal: ‘‘We believe this work, fitted 
with evident skill and fidelity for popular use, will meet 
with immense popular favor.” 

Detroit Free Press: ‘‘In scope, in the number of topics 
treated, in accuracy, it is a successful rival of the greater 
works. It presents a synopsis of the history, the art, the 





science, the literature, the commerce, and the progress of 
the world, with a mass of facts, dates, and information upon 
all manner of imaginable topics, which can not be classified 
under any general head, but all so admirably arranged as to 
be readily found at the smallest expenditure of time and 
labor.’”’ 

Sunday-School Journal: ‘This immense work, in three 
volumes of seven hundred pages each, is one of the most 
complete and satisfactory of all modern attempts to furnish 
a compact Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge. It isa book 
for every house.’’ 


Indiana School Journal: “THE PEOPLE’S CYCLO- 
PEDIA is what the name indicates, a Cylopedia for the 
people. By excluding the lengthy scientific, professional, 
and historical articles found in the large Encyclopedias, 
and condensing useful information in regard to important 
things and events, a valuable work has been produced. 
Liberal space is given to important matters and things of 
of general value and interest. Its low price will bring it 
within reach of many who are unable to purchase the large 
and costly Encylopedias.”’ 


TO SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 


From H. F. Harrington, Sup’t Public Schools New Bed- 
ford, Mass: “I have given THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPE- 
DIA athorough examination. I have long been anxious 
to find a saticfactory work of the kind for use in the public 
schools. The more I have examined this work the more I 
have been delighted with its remarkable merits. It ful- 
fills every promise of the preface. I should thus summarize 
its chief merits: 

‘1, Its literary execution is very superior; prepared by 
eminent scholars, who are practical writers, its statements 
are accurate, while its style is pure, vigorous, and lucid. 

‘*2. Its condensation of material has been effected with 
masterly discrimination. Most Cyclopedias of limited size 
present mere skeletons of knowledge, without flesh or 
blood. The topics of THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA 
present all the facts which, in a popular sense, it is impor- 
tant for us to know. 

“3. Ite mechanical execution is in the highest style of 
art in every respect. Its numerous maps and illustrations 
are both beautiful and appropriate. 

“4, The Appendixes contain a world of valuable informa- 
tion in a small compass. They alone are worth the price of 
the book. I shall improve the opportunity to subscribe for 
myeelf, and feel sure that I have found the right Cyclope- 
dia for use in schools.” 

School Boards in more than a dozen States have adopted 
THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA for use in the public 
schools in preference to all others offered. Thé State of In- 
——, alone has ordered over 1,000 sets for her public 
schools. 
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PHILLIPS & HUNT 


OFFER THE FOLLOWING BOOKS: 


ONE OG 


[ange in prices and additions made to 

list of books advertised in May and June 

CHAUTAUQUAN. | 

Guest’s Lectures on English History. 

Oriental and Linguistic Studies. By 
Whitney. Intwovols. $5, 

Timayenis’ History of Greece. 
2.50. 

Old Tales Retold from Grecian Mythology. 
By Augusta Larned. $1.70. 

The oe of Rome. By R. F. Leighton. 


$1.60 
Prof: 


Two vols. 


$1. 
Riipath’ s History of the United States. ( Ad- 


ded.) $3. 
Cruttwell’s Roman ( Added. ) 
(Ad- 


Literature. 
$2.50. 

Trollo 
ded. 

Parkman’s Pioneers of France in the New 
World. $2. 

How to Use the Microscope. Revised Edi- 
tion. $1. 

An Elementary History of Art. 
tion, revised and enlarged. N. 
(Added. ) $4.50. 

Boys of ’76. $3. 

Greek Heroes. $1.50. 

Manual of Zoology. Tenny. 

Sempien, Tracts. Sanitary Series. 
hundred, $38. 

Life a Her Children. By Miss Buckly. 
$1.50 

What Shall I Read. A book on selecting and 
reading books. 65c. 

Life and Times of Shakspere. ( Ad- 
ded.) $1.50. 

Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales. 


e’s Life of Cicero. Two vols. 


Second Edi- 
D. Anvers. 


( Added.) $2. 
Per one 


Guizot. 
Two vols. 


Boy, ‘Travelers in China and Japan. By F. 
nox E 

An Outline Study of Man. By Mark Hop- 
kins, LL. D. $1.75. 

Cooley’s New Chemistry. (Added.) $1. 

The Young Chemist. H. Appleton. $1. 

The Metamorphases of Insects. By Duncan. 
(Added.) $3.50. 

Pond Life. Slack. (Added.) $1.50. 

Ferns in Their Homes and Ours. By J. Rob- 
inson. (Added. ) 

Excursions in Field and Forest. H. D. Thor- 
eau. (Added.) $1.50 

Five Essays. By Addison and Steele. Found 
in The Spectator. $1.25. 

Shakspere, ‘‘His Mind and His Art.” By E. 
Dowden. $1.75. 

Rolfe’s nen of Venice, Paper, 50c.; 
cloth, 7 

Rolfe’s Julius Cresar. Paper, 50c. ; cloth, 70c. 

Robertson’s Charles V. New Edition. Three 

vols. $4.50. 

} 
0.1.8.0. COURSE OF STUDY FOR '82-83. 
October and November. 

History of Greece. Vol. I. Timayenis. Parts 
8,4,and 5. $1.15. 

Chautauqua Text-Book No. 5. Greek His- 


tory. Vincent. 10c. 

First Lessons in Geology. Packard. 50c. 
December, 1882, and January, 1883. 
Preparatory Greek Course in English. Wil- 

kinson. ‘ 

February and March. 
Recreations in Astronomy. Warren. $1.10. 
Chautau ua Text-Book No. 2. Studies of the 

Stars, Jarren. 10c. 

Chautauqua Text-Book No. 4. English His- 
tory. Vincent. 10c. 

' April. 

Hampton Tracts: A Haunted House. Arm- 
strong. Cleanliness and Disinfection. Har- 
ris. 15e. 

May. 


om ~aeaet Longfellow. Paper, 20c.; cloth, 





June. 


Chautauqua Text-Book No. 34. China, Corea, 
aud Japan. Griffis. 10c. 


ADDITIONAL FOR. STUDENTS’ 
OF ’83. 


CLASS 


I. 
Hints for Home Reading. Abbott. Board, 
75e. ; cloth, $1. 
The Hall in ‘the Grove. Alden. A Story of 
Chautauqua and the C. L. 8. C. $1.50. 
Outline Study of Man. wn. Hopkins. $1.50. 


FOR THE . WHITE SEAL. 


Ir 
History of Greece. Vol. I. Timayenis. $1.15. 
William the Conqueror and Queen Elizabeth. 
Abbott’s Series. 80c. 
Outlines of Bible History. Hurst. 50c. 
Chautauqua Library of English piltiotoy and 
Literature. Vol. I. Paper, cloth 80c. 
Outre-Mer. By Longfellow. Paper, 15e. ; cloth, 


Paper, 50c.; cloth, 
Paper, 50c. ; 


40c. 
Hamlet. Rolfe’s Edition. 
70c. 


Julius Cesar. Rolfe’s Edition. 


cloth, 70. 


REQUIRED, FOR THE WHITE (CRYS- 
TAL) SEAL FOR GRADUATES OF ’82. 
History of Greece. Vol. I. Timayenis. $1.15. 
William the Conqueror and Queen Elizabeth. 

Abbott's Series. 80c. 
— Mer. Longfellow. Paper, 15c.; cloth, 


Hamiet. Rolfe’s Edition. Paper, 50c.; cloth, 
70c. 

Julius Ceesar." Rolfe’s Edition. Paper, 50c.; 

cloth, 70c. 


VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 


PREPanarony GREEK OB8URSE IN ENGLISH. By 
Wilkinson, D.D. $1.50. 

THE aomnann or Lire; or, Animal and Vege- 
table Biology. By Rev. J. H. Wythe, A. M., 
bs D. Tiltstrated with over 140 wood cuts. 

1.50. 

Tue Scrence or Exocction. With Exercises 
and Selections systematically arranged for 
pgs tere art of Reading and Speaking. 

ammill, A. M. 12mo, $1.50. 

Rusunete or Locic. Adapted to the capacity 
of younger students, and designed for acade- 
mies and the higher classes of common 
schools. By C. K. True, D. D. 12mo, 70c. 

CurisTIAn Eruics. By Adolph Wuttke. Trans- 
lated by J. P. Lacroix. Twovols. Revised 
Edition, 12mo, $3. 

OuTLINES OF CuristTIAN Eruics. By John P. 
Lacroix. Flexible cloth, 12mo, 50c. 

InrRopUCcTION TO THE Stupy or THE HoLy 
Scriptures. By Rev. Henry H. Harman, 
= D., of Dickinson College. 8vo, 755 pages, 


tt discusses carefully the text, genuineness, 
and authenticity of each book of the Old and 

New Testaments, and is especially full upon 

the controversies relative to the Pentateuch 

and the Gospel of St. John. Copious Indices 
direct the reader to every important topic or 
author noticed. 

Tue ANALoGy or RELIGION, NATURAL AND RE- 
VEALED, to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature, to which are added two brief dis- 
sertations on Personal Identity, and the 
Nature of Virtue. By Joseph Butler, LL. 
D., Lord Bishop of Durham. With a Life 
of the Author, copious Notes, and an ample 
Index. The whole edited by Rev. a 
Cummings, D. D., LL..D. 12mo, $1.50. 

OuTtines oF Biste History. By John F. 
Hurst, D. D. (Revised Edition.) Four 
maps. Flexible cloth, 12mo, 50c. 

OvuTLINEs or CuurcH History, By John F. 
Hurst, D.D. (Revised Edition.) Illustra- 
ted with Maps. Flexible cloth, 12mo, 50c. 

Cuautauqua Lisrary or Eneiish History 
AND LireRATURE. From the Earliest Times 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, 





to the Later wy Period. Vol. I. 
paper ;" 60c. ; cloth, 80c 
The Period of the Early Planta- 
genets. Sido paper, 35c.; cloth, 50c, 
Vol. IfI. The War of the Roses. 
paper, 35c.; cloth, 50c 


8vo0. 


12mo, 


The Chautauqua Text-Books. 


No. 1. Brstrcan Exproration. A Condensed 
Manual on How to Study the Bible. By 
J.H. Vincent, D. D. Fullandrich. 10c. 

No. 2. Stupres or THE Stars. A Pocket 
Guide to the Science of Astronomy. By H, 
W. Warren, D. D. 10c. 

No. 3. Brsie Stupiss ror LitrLe PEopte. 
Rey. B. T. Vincent. 10c. 

No. 4. Eneuiso History. By J. H. Vincent, 
D. D. 10c. 

No. 5. Greek History. 
D. D. ‘10c. 

No. 6. Greek LITERATURE. 
D. D. 20c. 


By 


By J. H. Vincent, 
By A. D. Vail, 


Memorial Days OF THE CHAUTAUQUA 
10c. 


No. 7. 
LITERARY AND ScrentiFic CIRCLE. 
No. 8. WHat Notep Men THINK OF THE 
Brste. By L.T. Townsend, D. D. 10c. 
No. 9. WritrAm CuLLeN Bryant. 10c. 

No. 10. Waar 1s Epucation? By Wm. F. 
Phelps. 10c. 
No. 11. Socrates. 
A. M. 10c. 
No. i2. Pesratozzt. By Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, 

A.M. 10c. 


No. 13. Anero-Saxon. 
Cook, A. M. 20c. 
No. 14. Horace Mann. 

10c 


Phelps, A. M. , 
No. 15. By Prof. Wm. F. 
By J. H. Vincent, 


By Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, 


By Prof. Albert S. 


By Prof. Wm. F. 

FROEBEL. Phelps, 

A.M. 10c. 

No. 16. Roman History. 
D. D. 10c. 

No. 17. Roger AscHaM AND.JoHN Sturm. By 
Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A. M. 10c. 

No. 18. Caristian Evipences. By. J. H. Vin- 


cent, D. D. 10c. 
No. 19. THe Book or Booxs. By J. M. Free- 
By J. 


man. 1l0c. 

No. 20. Tae Cuaurauqua Hanp-Book. 

H. Vincent, D. D. 

No. 21. American History. By J. L. Hurl- 

but, A. M. 10c. 

No. 22. Brsticat Brotocy. By J. H. Wythe, 
A. M., M.D. 10c. 

No. 23. Enerisn LIveraTure. By Prof. J. H. 
Gilman. 20c. 

No. 24. Canapran History. 


Hughes. 10c. 
No. 25. Setr-Epucation. By Joseph Alden, 
By Rey. John C. 


By James L. 


D.D., LL. D. 10e. 

No. 26. THE TABERNACLE. 
Hill. 10c. 

No. 27. Reaprnes From ANcLrENT CLASSICS. 
(Homer, Vigil, Demosthenes, Cicero.) 10c. 

No. 28. Manners anp Customs or BIBLE 
Trmes. By J. M. Freeman, D. D. 10c. 

No. 29. MAn’s ANTIQUITY AND LANGUAGE. 
M. 8. Terry, D. D. " 

No. 30. THe WortzpD oF Missions. 
K. Carroll. i0c. 

No. 31. WHat Norep Men THrnk or CHrisT. 

y L. T. Townsend, D. D. 10c. 

No. 32. A Brier OuTLINE of THE History OF 
Art. By Miss Julia B. De Forest. 10c. 

No. 33. Extavu Burritt: ‘The Learned Black- 
smith.”’ By Charles Northend. 10c. 

No. 34. Astatic History: China, Corea, Ja- 

By 


By 
By Henry 


pan. By Rev. Wm. Elliot Griffis. 10c. 
No. 35. OuTLINEs or GENERAL History. 
J. H. Vincent, D. D. 10c. 
No. 36. AssemBLy BisLe Outuines. By J. H. 
By J. 


Vincent, D. D. 10c. 

No. 37. Assempty NorMAL OUTLINES. 
H. Vincent, D. D. 10c. 

No. 38. Tae Lire or Curist. By Rey. J. L. 
Hurlbut, M. A. 10c. 


New York. 





THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 





C. L. S. C. Headquarters for the West and Northwest. 


LIST OF BOOKS 


IN THE 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR 1882-83. 


Octeber and November. 


History of Greece. Vol. 1. Tiinayenis. 

Parts 3,4and5, - - < : 
Chautauqua Text-Book No. 5. Greek 
flistory. 


| 
| 
| 
ass! 


10 
50 


Vincent. - 
*First Lessons in Geology. Packard. . 


December and January. 


Preparatory Greek Course in a English. 
Wilkinson. 


February aod March. 


Recreations in Astronomy. Warren. - 

Chautauqua Text-Book No. 2. Studies 
of the Stars. Warren. - 

Chautauqua Text-Book No. 4. English 
History. Vincent. - 
April. 

Hampton Tracts: A Haunted House. 


Armstrong. 
Cleanliness and Disinfection. 


May. 
Longfetiow. Paper. - 


June. 


Chautauqua Text-Book No. 34. China, 
Corea, and Japan. -_Griffs. - 


Additienal fer Students ef Class ef ’83. 


Hints for Home Reading. Abbott. 
Board 75 cents; clot 

The Hall in the Grove. Pansy. A Story 
of Chautauqua and the C in- 
— a cabinet picture of oe in- 


nt), - 
Outline Study of Man. in, Hopkins. -  - 


The White Seal Seal Course. 


History of Greece. Vol. 1 complete. 
Timayenis. - $1.15 

William the Conqueror and Queen ‘Bliz- 
abeth. Abbott. - - -80 
50 


Outlines of Bible Stott. Hurst. 
Chautauqua Librar ry of English History 
and Literature. Vol. A Paper 60 cents ; 

cloth - 
Outre-Mer. Long ellow. Paper . - cloth 40 
Hamlet. Rolfe’s dition. -70 
Julius Cesar. ‘ " 50 " -70 


Required, fer the White (Crystal) Seal for 
Graduates of ’82. 


History of Greece. Vol 1. Timayenis $1.15 
William the Conqueror and Queen 
Elizabeth. Abbott. - 
Outre-Mer. Longfellow. es 2 cloth 
Hamlet. Rolfe’s Edition. 
50 


Julius Cesar. “‘ 

*This work is accompanied 7. ten Geological Plates, 
27%4x36 inches each, — fifteen diagrams, Edited 
by Prof. A. S. Packard, The series of diagrams is 
arranged in the form of. landscapes, and contains a num- 

r of original restorations of American, Silurian, and 
Devonian animals, especially of Carboniferous, 
and Tertiary Vertebrate Animals, by Prof. E. D. Cope, 
H. F. Osborn, and the Editor; with restorations in the 
text. Price for the ten diagrams =~, book, postage 
paid, $6. To members of the C C., ’$s. All 
orders from members must be Aut oN 1X oi C. The 
book is “‘required,’”’ the diagrams are not, although every | 
Local Circle, every Church, and every family would do | 
well to have them. 


1.10 


5 


Heivis. 


Evangeline. 


1.50 
1.50 


.80 


40 
70 
70 


“ 


urassic, 





| constitutes each graduate of the C, L. 8. 
* | member of ‘‘The Society of the Hall in the | 
‘*White Seals” on the diploma | 





The Higher Grades. 


The completion of the four years’ course | 


C.a 


Grove.”’ Four 


| No. 


of any member at or after graduation will | 


constitute such 
“Order of the White Seal.”’ 
be either the White Seals of the undergradu- 
ate, or the White (Crystal) Seals of the post 
graduate course. 


The White Seal Supplemestary Course. 

Persons who desire to read more exten- 
sively in the lines of study for 1880-81 are ex- 

ected to read in addition to the ‘‘required”’ 

Sooke for the year the following: 

Manual of Ancient History. Thalheimer. $1.85 

Medieval and Modern History. Thal- 
heimer.  - 

Illustrated History of Ancient a 
ture, Oriental and Classical. Quack- 
enbos. - - - 

A Short History of Natural Science. 
Buckley. - Se, - 

Church History. Dr. Sindauns, - + 
The reading of above books entitles the 

reader to a White Seal. 


1.85 


2.00 


2 95 


4.0 


Persons who desire to read more exten- 
sively the lines of study for 1881-82 are ex- 
a to read, in addition to the ‘trequired”’ 

ooks for the year, the following: 
Conflict of ewmentiy with Heathen- 

ism. Dr. Ulhorr - $2.00 
Dr. Hopkins. - 1.50 


Charlotte M. 


Outline Study of Man, 
History of Germany. 
Yonge. - - - 1.10 
The reading of above books entitles the 
reader to a White Seal. 


Literature and Science Manaals. 
JUST ISSUED. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Stopford 
Brooke. American Edition, revised and 
brought to date by Frank Gilbert, A. M. 
author of “The World, Historical and Ac- 
tual.’’ Price 40 cents. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Gilbert, A. M. Price 40 cents. 

MANUAL OF ASTRONOMY. By W. H. 
Christie, M. A., of Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. American Edition, revised by 
Prof. Colbert, late of Dearborn University, 
Chicago. Price 40 cents. 


By Frank 


Chautauqua Games. 
NOW READY. 
United States History. 
Roman Histor 
English History. 


Sciences. No. 35—Outlines ( 
| No. 


Grecian History. (New.) 
Bible History. 
(New.) Temperance Game. | 


Price Fifty Cents each, and mailed, post- | 
| paid, on receipt of price. 


80 | 


person a member of the | 
These Seals may | 


| 
| 
| 


| wy 
| 


| No. 


| No. 





| No 


No. 


All books mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


FAIRBANKS, PALMER & CO., 


203 and 205 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Address all orders to 


No. 


No. 
No. 
| No. 


No. 


. 12—Pestalozzi. 
M 


. 18 “Christian Evidences. 


.19—The Book of Books. 
. 21—American History. 


. 23-—-English Literature. 


. 26—The Tabernacle. 


. —World of ivction. 


(New.) Astronomy. | mh 


The Chautauqua Text-Books. 


1—Biblical Exploration. A Manual 
on How to Study the Bible. By J. 
Hf. Vincent, D. D. Full and rich. 
2—Studies of the Stars. A Pocket 
Guide to the Science of Astronomy. 
By H. W. Warren, D. D. 
3—Bible Studies for Little People. 
y B. T. Vincent. - - 
English History. By J. Hi. Vin- 
cent, D. D. - - - 
Pree History. By J. H. Vincent, 
BB+ « oe ta aR 


6—Greek Literature. By A. D. Vail, 
D. D. 


7—Memorable Days of the Sete 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle. - 
8—What Noted Men Think of the 
Bible. By L. 7. Townsend, D. D. 


- 9—William Cullen Bryant. 
No. 10—What is Education. - -~ - 
. 11—Socrates. By Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, 
a= «©. © ae 8 


By Prof. Wm. F. 


Phelps, A 


. 13—Anglo-Saxon. By Prof. A. S. Cook. 
b ayo oe Mann. 


By Prof. Wm. F. 
Phelps, A. M. ae ee ee 


. 15—F roebel. By : Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, 
A. M. 
/16—Roman History. By ‘“ H. View 


cent 

17—Roger Ascham and John Sturm. 
Glimpses of Education in Sixteenth 
Century. By Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, 


By J. H. 
By J. M. 


Vincent, D.D.  - 


Freeman, D. D. 


. 20—The Chautauqua ‘Hand- Book. By 


J. H. Vincent, D. D. 
By J. L. 
Hurlbut, A. M. 


. 22—Biblical Biology. By Rev. J. H. 
, M.D. 


Wythe, A. M 
By Prof. J. 
H. Gilmore. - 


No. 24—Canadian History. ByJ. L. Hughes. 
. 25—Self-Education, 


By Joseph Allen, 
By Rev. Jno. C. 


D. D., LL. D. 
Hill. 


’ 27—Readings from Anc ient Classics, 
0. 28—Manners and Customs of Bible 


Times. By J. M. Freeman. - 


. 29—Man’s Antiquity and Language. 


By S. M. Terry. - 
By Henry K. 


Carroll. - 


. 31—What Noted Men Think. of Christ. 
cage 


By L. T. Townsend, D. D. - 
32—Outline Lessons on Art. De Forest. 
33—Elihu Burritt. Chas. Northand. - 
34—Asiatic History. Griffis. 


36. 


2 
vod 


Assembly Bible Outlines. 
y 
Vincent, 1D. 


ieneral History. J. i. 
Vincent, D. D. 
J. H. 
Vincent, D.D. 
Assembly. Normal Outlines. 
38—The - of Christ. ‘By J. L. Hurl- 
but, A. 
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| The Hall in the Grove. Alden. A Stor 
of ee ry ee and the C. L. 8. 1.25 
| Outline Stud Hopkins. 1.5 
15 | | History of --ving Vol. 1 completed. 
imayenis. 
| William the Conqueror and Queen Eliz- 


STUDIES FOR 1882-83. 


History of Greece. Vol. 1. 
arts 3, 4, and 5, 
Chautauqua Text Book No. 5. Greek 
History. Vincent. 
First Lessons in Geology. Packard. abeth. Abbott's Series. 
Preparatory Greek Course in English. | Outlines Bible History. Hurst. 
Wilkinson. .00 | Chautauqua Library of English History 
Recreations in Astronomy. Warren. 10 | iol Literature. Vol. 1 Paper 
Chautauqua Text Book No. 2. Studies .60, cloth 
of the Stars. Warren. | Outre-Mer. Longfellow. Paper .15, cloth 
Chautauqua Text Book No. 4. English | Hamlet. Rolfe’s Edition. “ 50, 
History. Armstrong. -10 | Julius Cesar, ‘ oe “ '50, “ 
Hampton Tracts: Haunted House. } : 


Timayenis. 


A FULL supply of the books of the C. L, 
8. C. now on han We would suggest early 
orders for the entire Course. 


Special terms to Circles ordering in quantities, 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


- A large and varied assortment of standard 

Theological and Miscellaneous Books, Com- 

mentaries, Encyclopedias and Books of Ref- 

erence. 

THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS IN THE WEST 

Reward Cards and Tickets of all grades and 


Vincent. - 
Cleanliness and Disinfection. Harris.) 
Evangeline. Longfellow. Paper. 
Chautauqua Text Book No. 34. 

Corea and Japan. Griffis. 
Hints for Home es 

Board . 


China, 
Abbott. 


75, Cloth 1.00 


rices. 

Aids of every aczesiption for Preachers, 
Teachers, Students, and Scholars. Pulpit, 
Family and Teacher’s Bibles. 
Sunday-school Libraries and Requisites our 
Specialty. 
| Send for Catalogue and Library Lists. 


We are the Western agents for 
| BOOKS OF THE C. L. S. C, 
BEREAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL HELPS. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY. 





OUR MOTTO: PROMPTNESS. 





(Cincinnati, 190 West Fourth Street. 


WALDEN & CTOWE - ) Chicago, 57 Washington Street. 
} (st. Louis, 1101 Olive Street. 








> 


Estey x\Co 
Braitleboro VES 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


As musical culture increases it demands in musical instru- 
ments for home, church, or school, excellence in tone, taste- 
ful workmanship, and durability. 








All who have soen this beautiful 
BADGE FOR THE C. L. S. C. 


unite in saying that there could be no 

@ other design so appropriate for the pur- 

se. The addition of the clasp bear- 

ing the date of the graduating year, leav- 

ing nothing to be desired. They are 

} made of solid gold, with dark blue or 

black enamel, very strong and durable, 

and of the exact size and design as shown 

above. I also make a size just one half this size, for any 
wishing a smaller one. Orders will be filled in the 
rotation in which they are received. In ordering, please 
state the date of graduating year, color of enamel, and 
size preferred. The price I have piaced as low as con- 





sistent with the desired quality and thorough workman- | 


ship, and so low that [I can not make a discount on orders 
by the dozen. 
Send $2.50 with order to 
SERENO N. AYRES, 
(The Chautauqua Jeweler,) 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





Nod Callan wa New set j t out and catalogue 3c. 
Card Collectors. peti ¢ new Gtbeunt om, . 
DREW MANUFACTURING CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Gor? Se a a 
Bust NESS COLLEGE 


Zig LOMITA ie ve 


| GEO. H. RYDER & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


2058 Washington St., Boston. 


FOR A START IN BUSINESS. 


Established in 1854. The oldest, largest, and best in 
the State A new system of ACTUAL BUSINESS, 
most thorough and complete ever used. Experienced 
teachers and best facilities. A business education here 
will insure young men success, and qualify them for im- 
| portant and lucrative positions. Go alike for FARMERS, 
MERCHANTS and MECHANICS. Graduates assisted to po- 
sitions. Send stamp one catalogue giving full particulars. 


Address, 


J.C. BRYANT & SON, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Reputation for Excellence Established. 


Builders of the Chautauqua Assembly Organ. 
Send for Circulars. 








OUR} Name on 50 Handsome Chromo Cards Toc, or 
25 extra large size including Gold and Silver Chromos 
no 2 alike roc. 13 packs of either $r. These cards are the 
best ever sold, Franklin Printing Co., New Haven,Conn. 
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NEW MUSIC 


FOR CHRISTMAS FESTIVALS. 


The Latest New Christmas Cantata 


By W. H. DOANE. 
Surpasses all others. Price 25 cents by mail. 
CHRISTMAS SERVICE No. 5. Name not yet an- 
nounced, a beautiful Service of Scripture and Song, 16 
pp., by Dr. Lowry. {$4.00 per 100 copies; 5c. by mail. 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 13. Beautiful Carols 
by Messrs. Lowry, Doane, Main and others. $3.00 per 
yoo copies. Sample copies, by mail, 4 cemts each. 
Send for a full Catalogue of Christmas Services and Music 


the Latest Song Collection for Sunday-schools, 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA 
By LOWRY and DOANE, 

Is full of new songs of a fervent and devotional charac- 
ter, written by the best authors, and carefully adapted to 
the highest wants of Sunday-schools. Do not fail to ex- 
amine Our GLap Hosanna before adopting any other 
book. 

Price, in Board. Covers, $30 per 100 copies. 
One sample copy in paper cover, for 25 cents. 

Specimen pages sent free on request. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. | CHICAGO. 
ATEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA & OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD 
Is the only direct route without change of 
cars to 


LAKE CHAUTAUQDA. 


The entire trains of this Road run directly 
to the Lake, with Pullman Palace Sleeping 
Coaches without change, from Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, and Cleveland. By any other line 
there are from one to three changes of cars. 

Excursion Tickets are on sale each season, 
from June 1, to Sept. 30, good to Oct. 30. 

For Descriptive Pamphlets and Tickets in- 

mire at 104 Clark St., Chicago; 44 W. Fourth 

t., Cincinnati, O.; and 131 Bank St., Cleve- 
land ; of local agents on line of the road, and 
at offices of connecting lines. 

A. E. CLARK, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Cleveland, O. 
M. FERRI 





J. I. “ Ss, 


General Manager, Cleveland, oO. 
DAMAGED GAMES. 
A number of Games of 
ROMAN HISTORY, U. 8S. HISTORY, AND 


THE SCIENCES, 


which are slightly damaged will be sold for forty cents 

each; also, perfect copies at fifty cents. Dr. Vincent 

says: ‘I heartily commend these games to. members of 

the C, L. S. C., and others.” (No objection to stamps.) 
Address, 


STUDENT, 
126 W. Mohawk St., 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Aa 


wt NENTS NYALIDS 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS, 
It will pay you tosend 10¢. for our 50 
Phromes with name, printed on 
. pavy board, all mew, the latest de. 
Seenes, Ocean Views, Bird Mottoes, Moss- 
Pose series, Arctie scenes, light views, Landscap Ce 
2% Large size new Chromos beautiful imported designs 
10¢, Book of choice samples 25e. Elegant premiums given of 
Watches, Gold Rings, & extra Silver Plated ware,(not trash) 
or largest commission Ee agt’s eINEen ¢ with each order, BI’k 
Cards at wholesale, STAR P’ TING Co. Northford, Ct. 


REW Chromo Cards, or 50 Scripture Text Cards 
for isc. We have a larg® variety of these. Also Rirth- 
day Cards of new designs, very handsome, both plain 
and fringed, — of five different styles, 25 cents. 
CLINTON BROS. & CO., 
CLINTONVILLE, Conn. 




















Cards for the school children. 50 beautiful 





va CORES wees ALL ass PAILS. i 
SM Dectin cine. Sold by drugeists. fae 


RocHESTER, N. Y.) 
June 6, 1882. § 

I have used Piso’s 
Cure for Consump- 
tion in my family for 
the past seven years, 
and can truthfully 
say that it is the best 
medicine on the 
market. 

I would recom- 
mend it to those suf- 
fering from Throat 
or Lung diseases. 


G. E. BENEDICT, 
9 Edinburg St. 














PISO’S CURE FOR CONSUMPTION 
FOR SALE BY 
DRUGGISTS EVEYWHERE. 











NEw STRAITSVILLE, O. 
July 24, 1882. 
Four or five months 
ago my wife had ev- 
ery symptom of Con- 
sumption. After try-. 
ing several physi- 
cians and taking 
other remedies, she 
took three or four 
bottles of Piso’s 
Cure, which has re- 
lieved her of all 
coughing, and every 
symptom of Con- 
sumption is removed 
W. P. DUGAN. 


a] CURES WHER LL ELSE FAILS. 
} Coug! es good. = 
a1 Use in time. Gold by druggists. |< 


CONSUMPTICN 











NOW. COMPLETE: 


NEW EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 
LIPPINCOTT'S 


Gazetteer of the World, 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer, or Geographical 
. Dictionary "of the World. ” 


CONTAINING NOTICES OF 


128,000 PLACES 
WITH 
Recent and Authentic Information 
Respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers 
Mountains, Cities, Towns, ete., 


IN EVERY PORTION OF THE GLOBE. 


Thoroughly Reconstructed and Greatly 
Enlarged. 
TO WHICH IS APPENDED A SERIES OF 


SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES, 
EMBRACING 

A Table of the Area and Aggregate opel. 
tion, and Population per Square Mile, of 
the Principal Natural and Political Divis- 
ions of the World. 

A Comparative Table of the Population of 
the Principal Cities of the World, at differ- 
ent Dates, according to Official Census 
Returns. 

A Table of the Aggregate Population of the 
United States, according to the Census Re- 
turns of the several Decades fron#1790 to 1880 

A Table showing the Area and ulation of 
the States and Territories of the Umited 
States, with the Population per Square 
Mile, according to the Census Returns of the 
several Decades from 1830 to 1880 inclusive. 

A Comparative Table of the Population of 
the Counties of the several States, accord- 
ing to the Census Returns of 1870 and 1880. 


AND 
A Comparative Table of the Population of 
the Cities, Towns, and Villages of the Uni- 
ted States, according to the Census Returns 
of 1870 and 1880. 
ONE IMPERIAL OCTAVE VOLUME. 2,680 PAGES. 
LIBRARY SHEEP. $12.00. 
f@a@F-To parties having the Edition of 1880, 
and desiring the Supplement separate, it will 
be furnished, bound in sheep. Price, $2.50. 
The Supplement contains over 200 pages. 


OVER 


@ 
FOR SCHOOLS AND GENERAL READERS, 
By PROF.iSAAC SHARPLESS and PROF. 


G. M. PHILLIPS. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.25. 


“This book distances all its predecessors in 
the simplicity and lucid directness of its ex- 
planations as well as the natural arrangement 
of its thought. The book is thoroughly sci- 
entific in the best sense, thoroughly practical 
in the best sense, and replete with such dia- 

rams and illustrations as are meant to and 

o aid in the explanation of the text. Itisa 
book that ought to be in every American 
home.’’—Philadelphia Times. 

‘‘This book is within the comprehension of 
all, and has been written to suit the wants of 
the dullest scholar or the busiest person, and 
by its aid the important facts of astronomy 
may be well understood by any one. It is 
just what it claims to be, and ought to be™ 
widely read.”’—Boston Globe. 


PRESCOTT LEAFLETS. 


CuHoIcE PAssAGES FROM THE WorRKs oF WILL- 
1AM H. Prvescotr. With Biographical 
Sketch. For Homes, Libraries, onlteinie. 
Edited by —_ E. Hodgdon. 12mo. 
50 cents per package. 

The selections consist of such passages 
from this brilliant and fascinating writer as 
will introduce the children of our homes to 
the wonderful stories told by America’s great 
historian, and will encourage them to connect 
school or home reading directly with the best 
historical literature. 

*,.* For sale = all Booksellers, or will be 
sent, transportation paid, on receipt of the 
price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 

716 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SOME OF 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S PUBLICATIONS 


Special attention is invited to the New 
Volumes of the Original Series of Illus- 
trated Hymns, Songs, and Ballads. 

The volumes already published, and which have 
achieved such a wonderful success, are: 

Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
By Sarah Flower Adams. 
Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be 

Proud ? 

By William Knox. 


Rock of Ages. 


Abide With Me. 
By Henry Francis Lyte. 


The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 


By Felicia Hemans. 


Home, Sweet Home. 
By John Howard Payne. 


He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 
By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


The Vagabonds. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Radnik Jane. 


By David Ross Locke. 
We shall ready for early sales, uniform with the 
above: ¢ 


Tennyson's Royal Hymn for the New ved 
“RING OUT, WILD BELLS.” 
By Alfred Tennyson. Elegantly illustrated by Miss 
Humphrey in Full Page and Letter-Press Drawings. 
Engraved by Andrew. Cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 


Dr. Sears’s Matchless Christmas Song. 
“THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD.” 
Tue Ancer's Sonc. 
By Edmund Hamilton Sears, D. D. With Full Page 
: Letter-Press Illustrati 


i by Alfred Fredericks. 
7 raved by Andrew. Cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 


- ‘Mrs. Thorpe’s Wonderful Ballad, 
FEW MUST NOT RING TO- 
NIG 


Hartwick Thorpe. ’ 
and LeuehEvane 


Profusely illustrated from 
Drawings by F. T. Mer- 

. H. Garrett, Engraved by Andrew. Cloth, 
$1.59. 


new volumes will be issued in all the 
uousness for which the ecu volumes 


received such unqualified praise from the 
throughout the country. 


IN SPECIAL HOLIDAY ATTIRE. 


In addition to the usual it style in which these 
issue the following 


ublished 
Reet fivMINS AND POEMS, ina delightfully at- 
tractive shape, called 


THE GOLDEN FLORAL. 


Ring Out Wild Bells,” “‘He Giveth His Beloved 
. “Home, Sweet Home,’’ ‘‘The Breaking Waves 
‘ High,” “‘Abide With Me,”’ ‘‘Rock of Ages,” 
“Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud?” 
‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 

In an entirely unique and hitherto unattempted style, 
with bc er, Hemsemysctned covers, each book having 
its own special flowers, appropriate to the subject, ona 


gold d, and fringed with a heavy silk fringe woven | 
Specialy fr them, making the most charming, as 


Be. most popular, souvenirs of the ap- 
proachi iday Season. 
Each book 


will be covered by a Protector and in- 
closed in a handsome envelope. Price 81.75. 
These Hymns and Poems are recognized as 


among the sWeetest and purest known to our | 


and in their new dress of beauty and 
ely divide the honors with 
oliday Cards. 


ec; 
ce, they will 
most elegant of 


FOR THE FALL OF i882. 





“By Aug. Montague Toplady. | 


30,000 of Last Year’s Volume Sold. 
OUR LITTLE ONES. 


Second Series.) 


( . 
Edited by Oliver Optic. Elegantly illuminated cover, | —- 
} J. T. Trowbridge’s New Book. 


| THE JOLLY ROVER. 


by the best American authors and artists. Nearly 400 | Seno, Mustreced, $0.06: 


rice, $1-75- Cloth, full gilt, $2.50. 
ntirely original both in stories and illustrations, and 


| original illustrations. 


ast year’s volume took the foremost rank among the | 


large books for children, and was pronounced “‘the 
best specimen of book-makin 
tury.”” This will be, if possible, an advance upon the 
first series. 


Young Folks’ Trophies of Travel. 
OUR BOYS IN INDIA, 


_tures on the Sacred Rivers and Wild Mountains of 
India. By Harry W. French. Superb typical covers, 
in gold and colors, $: 75 Cloth, full gilt, $2.50. 

Mr. French is the celebrated lecturer on India. This 
volume contains a most interesting description of that 


lightful a manner as to win the attention of old as well as 
taken for Mr. French while traveling in India, 


Uniform in Size and Style with 


DRIFTING ROUND THE WORLD. 

A Boy’s Adventures by Sea and Land By Capt. 
Charles W. Hall, author of ‘‘ Adrift in the Ice Fields,”’ 
‘he Great Bonanza,”’ etc. With 200 illustrations. 


$2.50. 
This is a story, told in the most enticing and capti- 
vating maaner of a boy who ships on a Cape Ann 


the voyage, reaches Iceland, then goes to Scotland, Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Russia, into Asia, crosses Si- 


San Francisco, with accidents, incidents, and hair- 
breadth escapes, amid the delightful scenes and sights 
of these strange countries. 


| THE WONDERFUL CITY OF TOKIO. 
| Or, Further Adventures of the Jewett Family and their 
| Friend; Oro Numbo. By ward Greey, author of 

“Young Americans in Japan,”’ “‘The Golden Lotus,” 
| ete. Large 4to, with 160 illustrations, bound in Ja- 
| panesque gold and colors, $1.75; cloth, full gilt, $2.50. 





| Uniform in size and style with the great success of last 
| year. 

| YOUNG AMERICANS IN JAPAN. 
By the same author. Emblematic colored covers, $1.75; 
| cloth, $2.50. 

| 


These books on Japan are written in a captivating | 
one who is familiar with his subject, and show | 


| style, b: 


| the daily life of that wonderful people. ive 


The 
| thrilling accounts of Sights, Scenes, Incidents, Ha ~ 


Shops, Shows, and Trades of that remarkable land, an: 
are as reliable as they are entertaining. 
| These Four Books Girdle the World with the 
| Romance of Travel and the Fascination of the 
Story Teller. 

That boy and girl will be a very rare one who can be- 
| gin the reading of either of these charming volumes and 
| not be hungry for time and opportunity to finish it. 
| YOUNG FOLKS’ HEROES OF THE 
REBELLION. 
Headley. 6 vols. Per 


| By Rev. P. C. Illustrated. 


vol., $1.25. 


of the nineteenth cen- | 


The Wanderings of Two Americans, with their Adven- | 


remarkable country, and the voyage thither, told in so de- | 
young. Many of the engravings are from photographs, | 


Elegant cover in many colors, $1.75; cloth, full gilt, | 


schooner bound to Greenland, and is shipwrecked on | 


beria, sails fr Alaska, and reaches home by the way of | 


Right New Books by Bight of the Most 
Popular Writers for Young People in 
| the World. 


Completing the Silver Medal 
Series. 6 wols, $1.25 each. 
| ee 
Oliver Optic’s New Series. 
ALL ADRIFT; 
| Or, The Gold Wing Club. 16mo, Illustrated, $1.25, 
The initial volume of the Boat Builder Series. 


Elijah Kellogg’s New Book. 
THE LIVE OAK BOYS. 
The Adventures of Richard Constable Afloat and 
Ashore. 16mo, Illustrated, $1.25. Another volume of 
Good Old Times Series. 


George Makepeace Towle’s New Book. 
DR 


’ 
16mo, Illustrated, $1.25. 
6 vols, 


of Devon. 


The Sea-Kin 
Yenne Folk’s Heroes of History. 


Completing 
each $1.25. 


Judge Cozzen’s New Volume. 
THE YOUNG SILVER-SEEKERS; 
Or, Hal and Phil in the Marvelous Country. 16mo, Il- 
lustrated, $1. Completing the Young Trail Hunter's 
Series. 
A Thrilling Story of Ye Olden Time. 


PAUL AND PERSIS; 
Or, The Revolutionary Struggle in the Mohawk Valle). 
By Mrs. Mary E. Brush. 16mo, Illus. About §1.25. 
A Story of New England Life, 


RUTH ELIOT’S DREAM. 
By Mary Lakeman 16mo, cloth. About 1.25. 


Sophie May’s New Book. 
THE ODD ONE. 
12mo, Illustrated, $1.50. 
Also, New Editions of Sophie May’s unapproachable 
Books for ‘The Little Ones,”’ in an entirely new dress. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. 6 vols. - Itlustrated. 


75 cents each. 





DOTTY DIMPLE SERIES. 6 vols. Illustrated. 

| _ 7§ cents each. 

| LITTLE PRUDY’S FLYAWAY SERIES. 6 vols. 
Illustrated. 75 cents each. 

| FLAXIE FRIZZLE STORIES. 4 vols. Illustrated. 


| 975 cents each. 


The Favorites in a New Dress. 


} 
RIVERDALE STORY BOOKS. 
By Oliver Optic. 12 vols, Illustrated. 25 cents per vol 


| Little Merchant. Proud and Lazy. 
Young Voyagers. Careless Kate. ¢ 
| Christmas Gift. eo 
Dolly and I. 
| Uncie Ben. 
| Birthday Party. 
| Many new illustrations have been added + 
| umes, which, with their new, bright covers 
| them the delight of the little ones, and the m 
| series of 25 cent books in the market. Eac 
| delightful picture, and characteristic of the 


| 1. FIGHT IT OUT ON THIS LINE. The Life | 


| and Deeds of Gen U.S. Grant. 1 vol. 16mo. 
| 2. FACING THE ENEMY. The Life and Military 
Career of General William Tecumseh Sherman. 


16mo. 

| 3. FIGHTING PHIL. The Life and Military Career 
| of Lieut.-Gen. Philip Henry Sheridan. 1 vol. 16mo. 
| 4- OLD SALAMANDER, The Life and Nayal Ca- 
| reer of Admiral David Glascoe Farragut. 1 vols 16mo. 
|5. THE MINER BOY AND HIS M ° 
The Career and Achievements of John Eri 

| gimeer. 1 vol. 16mo. > Pa 
|6. OLD STARS. The Life and Militaty Career of 
| Maj.-Gen. Ormsby McKnight Mitchel. ~1 vol. 16mo. 





1 vol. | 


For Schools and Readers. Cloth, $1, 
“The Handy Speaker,” ‘‘The Prize Spec 


| pon tae 
| WATER ANALYSIS 
| A Hand-Book for Water-Drinkers. By G 
} tin, M.D. Mlustrated, 50 cents. This 

enables the reader, by a simple process, t 
water from Wells, Cisterns, Reservoirs 
Basins, for the detection of Impurities. | 
| and forming one of Lee & Shepard’s Ser 
Books. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


COMPLETE IN FIFTEEN VOLUMES. 


Nearly 8,000 pages, with 256 Illustrations. Bound in English Cloth. In a neat box. Sold only in sets. 


Price $7.50 Per Set. 


Ask for Lee and Shepard’s 


Edition. 





Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, ur sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Catalogues of Lee and Shepard's Publicagions, and Descriptive 
Announcement Catalogues matled free to any address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 47 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS, 


pubiisnea by HARPER & BROTH. 


# RS, NEW YORK. 





A Short History of the Kingdom of Ire- 
land. From the Earliest Times to the Un- 
ion with Great Britain. With Five Maps 
and Appendices. By CHARLES GEORGE 
Watroue, M. A. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75; 4to, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


The author has done his work well, and se- 
lected the main events of Ireland’s history, 
and grouped them in such manner as to give 
in comparatively small space all that is de- 
sirable or necessary to be known about Ire- 
land by the general reader.—Troy Press. 


Political History of Recent Times. (1816- 
1875), with Special Reference to Germany. 
By WitHeLm Mutter, Professor in Tubin- 
gen. Revised and Enlarged by the Author. 
Translated, with an Appendix covering the 
Period from 1876 to 1881, by the Rev. Joun 
P. Peters, Ph.D. 12mo, Cloth, $3.00. 


“T am hi hly gratified that you have pub- 
lished Muller’s Political History of Recent 
Times. It fills a ap in my college work as no 
other book could.” Prof. Joun T. SHort, 
Ohio State University. 


Outlines of Ancient History, from the 
Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western 
Roman Empire, A. D., 476. Embracing 
the Egyptians,Chaldeans, Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Hebrews, Pheenicians, Medes, Per- 
sians, Greeks and Romans. Designed for 
private reading and as a manual of instruc- 
tion. By P. V..N. Myers, A. M. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.75. 


One of the very best condensations of history 
that has yet appeared, and will prove alike 
useful to the general reader and to the stu- 
dent of history.— Philadelphia News. 


A G@reek- English New Testament. 
The Revised Greek-English New Testa- 
ment, containing Westcott & Hort’s Greek 
Text and the Revised English Version, on 
opposite pages. Together with the Rev. 
Dr. Schaff’s Introduction to Westcott & 
Hort’s ‘‘New Testament in the Original 
Greek.”” Crown, 8vo, half leather, $3.50. 
This edition will be found almost indispen- 

sable to every student of the Bible in the 

original Greek, and will not be out of place in 


the libraries even of those who are unable to 
read the Greek text.— Providence Press. 


New Edition of Abbott’s Life of Christ. 
Jesus of Nazareth: his Life and Teachings; 
founded on the Four Gospels, and illus- 
trated by reference to the manners, cus- 
toms, religious beliefs, and political insti- 
tutions of the times. By Lyman Abbott. 
With designs by Dore, Delaroche, Fenn, 
and others. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

He writes from the standpoint of faith in 
Christ’s divinity and in his miracles, and 
sows no error while unfolding, with every 
help of custom, date, and personal history, 
the earthly life of the Reedeemer. Itis a 
thoroughly good and useful book, charming- 
ly written, and well-illustrated. — Christian 
Advocate, N. Y, 

















Metaphysics. A Study on First Principles. 
By Borden P. Bowne. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


To read this thoughtful volume will be a 
wholesome intellectual discipline,.as well as 
a strong confirmation of faith in revealed re- 
ligion as the true philosophy of the universe 
and of man.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 





Popular Astronomy. By Simon New- 
comb, LL. D. A new and revised edition, 
with one hundred and twelve engravings, 
and five maps of the stars. 8vo, cloth, 
$2.50; * school edition, 12mo, cloth, $1.30. 


With its abundant aid, the reader can not 
fail to derive both pleasure and entertain- 
ment from the study of what is the most an- 
cient as well as the most elevating and inspir- 
ing of all the natural sciences. * * * Prof. 
Newcomb, throughout his whole volume, pre- 
serves his well-known character as a writer 
who, in treating of scientific subjects, fully 
understands the art of bringing them within 
the range of popularcomprehension. * * * 
It is fully calculated to hold the attention of 
the general reader.—New York Times. 





The Constitutional History of England 
from 1760 to 1860. By Charles Duke Yonge, 
M.A. 4to, paper, 25c.; 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 





Mr. Yonge writes clearly and intelligently, 
and manages to invest a comparatively dry | 
subject with more than a technical interest. 
* * * His work will be appreciated by the | 
student of constitutional history, and will find | 
a place between the volumes of Hallam and | 
May in every library.—Philadelphia Press. 





A Manual of Historical Literature: Com- | 
prising brief descriptions of the most im- 
portant histories in English, French and 
German, together with practical sugges- 
tions as to methods and courses of histori- 
cal study. For the use of students, general 
readers and collectors of books. By Chas. 
Kendall Adams, LL. D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$2.50. 

A vast amount of labor and research has 
~ to the making of this book, and we can 

ardly commend too highly the diligence, the 
discrimination, the justice, and the candor of 
the author. * * The work is in every 
way helpful and serviceable, and its value is 
enhanced by a very complete index.—Boston 

Journal. 





Thomas Carlyle. A History of the First 
Forty Years of His Life (1795-1835.) By 
James Anthony Froude, M. A. With por- 
traits and illustrations. Two vols. in one, 
12mo, cloth, $1. Also, in two vols., 4to, 
paper, 15c. per vol, 

It is rare indeed to find a biography so 
crammed with interest, and so free from un- 
necessary triviality. Judged merely as mem- 
oires pour servir, these volumes must take rank 
among the most valuable of their class. Asa 
contribution toour knowledge of Carlyle the 


man they offer full material and adequate 
comments.—Athenzwm, London. 





French History for English Children, py 
Sarah Brook. With illustrations and qj. 
ored maps. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


Miss Brook has succeeded admirably. * *+ 
Her book is lucidity itself; and she neglecteg 
so far as we can judge, nothing that wa 
worth noting. * * She has made her 
concise story attractive as well as instructive. 
* * * More advanced students may read 
the book with pleasure, and even find it use. 
= for purposes of general reference.—Londyy, 

umes. 





Great Movements and Those Who Achieved 
Them. By Henry J. Nicoll. With por. 
traits. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Nicoll has produced a book which we 
feel certain will be very widely read.—Noty 
and Queries, London. 

Full of incident and interest. * * * This 
excellent epitome of the leading events of the 
nineteenth century.—Dundee Advertiser. 





A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language. By the Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat, M. A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Cambridge. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. Uniform with ‘“‘Student’s Se. 
ries.”’ 

This is not only one of the most useful, but 
one of the most interesting books that have 
ever been offered to the student of the English 
language.—N. Y. Sun. 





English Men of Letters. Edited by John 
Morley. 
Johnson, by Leslie Stephen. 
Gibbon, by James C. Morison. 
Scott, by R. H. Hutton. 
Shelley, by J. A. Symonds. 
Goldsmith, by William Black. 
Hume, by Prof. Huxley. 
Defoe, by William Minto. 
Burns, by Principal Shairp. 
Spenser, by Dean Church. 
Landor, by Sydney Colvin. 
Thackeray, by Anthony Trollope. 
Burke, by John Morley. 
Milton, by Mark Pattison. 
Hawthorne, by Henry James, Jr. 
Southey, by Edward Dowden. 
Bunyan, by J. A. Froude. 
Chaucer, by A. W. Ward. 
Cowper, by Goldwin Smith. 
Pope, by Leslie Stephen. 
Dryden, by G. Saintsbury. 
Byron, by Prof. Nichol. 
Locke, by Thomas Fowler. 
Wordsworth, by F. W. H. Myers. 
DeQuincey, by Prof. D. Masson. 
Lamb, by Rev. Alfred Ainger. 
Bentley, by R. C. Jebb. 
Dickens, by A. W. Ward. 
Gray, by E. W. Gosse. 
Swift, by Leslie Stephen. 
Sterne, by H. D. Trailil. 

12mo, cloth, 75c. per volume. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


@& Harper & Brothers will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on r-ceipt of the price. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 





APPLETON’S 


HOME BOOKS 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


The Home Needle. 


By ELLA RopMAN CHURCH. 


Contents: I. ‘Go Teach the Orphan-Girl 
toSew;” Il. Beginning Right.—Under-Gar- 
ments; III. Under-Garments.—{ Continued ) ; 
IV. “The song of the Shirt;’’ V. Rudiments 
of Dress-making; VI. Dress-making in De- 
tail; VII. Sewing and Finishing; VIII. The 
Milliner’s Art; IX Children’s Garments; X. 
House Linen; XI. The Mending-Basket; XII. 
A Patchwork Chapter. 


Home Occupations. 


By Janet E. Ruvutz-REEs. 


Contents: I. Introductory; II. What can 
be Done with Leather; III. The Possibilities 
of Tissue Paper; 1V. Modeling in Wax Flow- 
ers; V. Modeling in Wax—Fruits, etc.; VI. 
The Preservation of Flowers and Grasses; 
VII. Spatter-Work; VIII. Frame-Making; 
IX. Collections; X. Making Scrap-Books; 
XI. The Uses of Card-Board;: XII. What 
Can be Done with Beads; XIII. Amateur 
Photography; XIV. Miscellaneous Occu- 
pations. 


With Illustrations. Handsomely Printed and Bound 
in cloth, flexible, with illuminated design. I2mo. 
Price, 60 cents each. 


APPLETON’S HOME BOOKS NOW CONSIST OF 


Amenities of Home, 
Home Amusements. 
Household Hints. 
The Home Needle. 
Home Occupations. 


How to Furnish a Home. 
Building a Home. 

The Home Garden, 

Home Grounds, 

Home Decoration. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


TheBryant Birthday Book 


With portrait of Bryant and twelve engravings illustra- 
tive ofthe months. Printed with red lines. 18mo, 
cloth, gilt or red edges. Price, $1.25. 


“The Bryant Birthday-Book”’ isa little larger than the 
Longfellow, Whittier, and other birthday-books, and a 
somewhat handsomer volume. It is printed with red 
lines, and contains a portrait of Bryant and twelve illus- 
trations appropriate } 2 the months. The binding is ele- 
gant and unique. 


Sit Roger de Coverley. 


Reimprinted trom “‘ Zhe Spectator.’’ By Josep AppI- 
son. With 125 Woodcuts, and a Steel Etching as 
Frontispiece. 





CONTENTS : 


The Author Concerning/Sir Roger at the Assizes. 
Himself. On Party Spirit. 

Sir Roger and the Club. The Gipsies. 

Coverley Hall. Letter from London. 

The Coverley Houshold.'The Journey to London. 

Mr. Will Wimble. |Sir Roger in London. 

Sir Roger’s Ancestors. Sir Roger in Westmins- 

The Ghost’s Walk. | ter Abbey. 

Sabbath Day at Coverley Sir Roger at the Play. 

Sir Roger in Love. Sir Roger at Vaux-Hall. 

The Coverley Hunt. Will Honeycomb, his 

The Coverley Witch. | Amours. 

Country Love-Making. |Sir Roger Passeth Away 

On Country Etiquette. | 


Ready about October 20th. Square 12mo, ornamented 
cloth. Price, $2.25. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 





BANCROFT’S GREAT WORK. 





‘* The study which it gives or offers, and the lessons which it teaches, surpass, 
to my mind, those that I have derived from or found in any other book of history. 
I refer to Bancroft’s ‘ History of the Colonization of the United States.’ "— 
JOHN BRIGHT. 





HISTORY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 


From the Discovery of the Continent, 


To the Establishment of the Constitution in 1789. 


By GEORGE BANCROFT. 





An entirely new edition, partly rewritten and thoroughly revised. 
Published complete in six volumes, octavo. 





The undersigned have great pleasure in announcing in active preparation a 
new edition of BANCROFT’s world-famous H1IstoRY OF THE UNITED STATES, in 
a style and at a price that will meet a popular want. 

The work is now passing through the hands of the author, who is making 
extensive changes in the text, condensing in places, enlarging in others, and 
carefully revising, making it practically a new work—embodying the results of 
the latest researches, and enjoying the advantage of the author’s long and ma- 
ture experience. 

Each volume will comprise the contents of two volumes of the original 
octavo edition, and the price be correspondingly reduced; the work being 
completed in six volumes. 

Volume I is now on the press, and will be published early in November. 
The other volumes will follow at short inttrvals. 

Handsomely printed from new type, and bound in cloth, library style, 
uncut, with gilt top. Price, $2.50 per volume. Booksellers in all parts of the 


country will receive subscriptions. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, |, 3, &5 Bond St., New York, 





THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 





THE CHICKERING PIANO. 
THE CHICKERING PIANO. 


TH E VICTOR in all great contests, and for the past fifty-seven years th/ 
~ acknowledged standard of the world—being copied not only by 
the makers of this country, but of Europe. 


Over Sixty Thousand Made and Sold. 
THE HIGHEST AWARDS 82%, antes car Planes mest” 


at the Great Exposition in Paris, 1867; at the International Exposition in Chili, 1875; and at 
the Grand CenTENNIAL Exursition in Philadelphia, 1876. 





The Greatest Improvement of the Age in Upright Pianos. 


The New Metallic Action Upright Chickering Piano 


is away in advance of all competitors in its many points of excellence over all. It has ne 
superior nor equal in the world. This is the only piano action that is insensible to atmos- 
pheric changes. 


THE CHICKERING UPRIGHT PIANOS 


are presented to the public as the most perfect instruments of their class in the world, sec- 
ond only in real merit to the Grand Piano-Forte. They are all constructed on our New System, 
which guarantees their standing in tune as well as the Grand Pianos, and supplied with our 
new patent repeating action, which gives to the performer an exceedingly rapid, prompt, 
elastic, and powerful touch, with atone clear, pure, and sonorous By the careful use of 
our new arrangement of the Soft Pedal, a perfect Crescendo and Diminuendo can be pro- 
duced, thus adding a most admirable feature to the capability of these instruments. We 
call special attenti n to our new patent Desk and Fall—most valuable improvements. The 
Upright Piano is, from its size and shape, rapidly becoming the 
FASHIONABLE PIANO-FORTE OF AMERICA. 

Have a large list of UNPURCHASED testimonials from the highest musical authorities 
in Europe and America, pronouncing the Chickering Piano without a peer as 4 musical in- 
strument. All persons of refined musical culture need to have a Chickering Piano. 


Subscribers to Tue CHAUTAUQUAN wishing to purchase or examine instruments, are re- 
spectfully invited to visit our warerooms, or send for circular and price lists. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 156,Tremont Street, Boston. 





